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PREFACE. 





, WE have sought to make this volume rich, not only in 
artistic, but also in biographical, historical, and literary mate- 
rial. The engravings, by a verdict already rendered, rank 
first among those produced by American artists. Here they 
assume a permanent place, as they will possess a permanent 
interest. 

Each one of the subjects in this collection is celebrated 
in the truest sense of that word. Not one of them but 
what is an historical, and, at the same time, a representative 
character. That representation is remarkable in its breadth 
and variety. Here are the representatives of patriotism and 
heroism; of reformation in the Church and of revolution in 
the State; of imperial power and purpose and of imperial 
weakness and vacillation; of orphanage and poverty ascend- 
ing to the throne and of queenly pride and arrogance de- 
scending from it; of angelic mercy amid the desolations of 
war, and philanthropy deep, broad, and universal; and, also, 
of genius, and wealth, and royalty consecrated to Christ. 
Here, too, are the representatives of the noblest matrons of 
the best ages of antiquity. Here art honors woman. Here 
the power of song charms the affections, and also shouts 


the battle-cry of liberty. Here, too, glows the missionary 
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zeal that sheds its luster upon both Asia and Africa. And, 
finally, here glows the active, realizing, and unfaltering faith 
of woman in a present Savior and a full salvation. A 
wider representation could hardly be compressed within a 
single volume. | 

Most of these biographies are from the pen of the Eprror. 
Those furnished by others have been extensively modified to 
adapt them to this work. The Editor deems it proper, how- 
ever, to state his indebtedness to Mrs. Junia M. Oxin for the 
sketch of Mrs. Wesley; to Mrs. Lypra M. Cup for that 
of Harriet Hosmer; to Proresson Samurt W. Wriut1ams for 
those of Penelope, Cornelia, Pocahontas, and the Maid of 
Saragossa; to Rev. Joun P. Dursin, D. D., for that of Mrs. 
Wilkins; to Rev. Joun F. Maruay, A. M., for that of Lady 
Huntingdon; and to Rev. Cuartes Apams, D. D., for that of 
Mrs. Fletcher. 

As a holiday and gift-book, no less than as a volume for 


general reading, we trust it may find favor with the public. 
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CELEBRATED WOMEN. 





THE MOTHER OF REFORMERS—SUSANNAH WESLEY. 





SusannaH Westey, the daughter of Dr. Samuel Annesley, 
a distinguished Non-Conformist minister, was born in London 
1669 or 1670. Her father was cousin to the Earl of Angle- 
sea, and of an ancient and honorable family that existed be- 
fore the Norman conquest. Better, however, than this ancient 
lineage is the story of the simple piety of his life, linking his 
devotional childhood with a fruitful and vigorous old age—of 
the daily Bible reading of twenty chapters begun by the boy 
of six, and not forgotten by the man of sixty. He was a 
man of noble mien, vigorous health, abstemious and _ self- 
denying habits, and devoted piety. He ministered with great 
success to two of the largest congregations in London, till the 
Act of Uniformity, m 1662, deprived him of his vicarage. 
He continued, however, to reside in London, and was most 
eminent and useful among the Non-Conformists, having, in 
some measure, the care of all the Churches. For thirty years 
he enjoyed uninterrupted peace in his soul, and a blessed 
assurance of God’s favor; and he could say on his death-bed 
that he had been faithful in the work of the ministry for 
fifty-five years. Susannah was the youngest and the latest 
survivor of twenty-five children. Of two of her elder sisters, 
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who would naturally exercise a controlling influence over her 
expanding powers, we have a few brief but interesting no- 
tices. Judith, a beautiful woman, whose portrait, by Sir 
Peter Lely, is in the possession of Charles Wesley's family, 
was eminently pious, finding her sweetest entertainment in 
her books, especially the Book of books, and keeping a con- 
stant watch over the frame of her soul-and the course of her 
actions. How faithful she was’ in that watch we may infer 
from her rejection of the addresses of a gentleman of splen- 
did fortune, to whom she was greatly attached, because he 
was “given to much wine.” . 

Elizabeth became the wife of the eccentric bookseller, John 
Dunton. Pious from infancy, a grateful daughter, a loving 
wife, she was accustomed to be much alone, studying her own 
heart and her Bible, in which she made so great proficiency 
that no portion of it could be mentioned which she could not 
refer to the chapter and verse in which it could be found. 
Amid the joyous anticipations of heaven which brightened 
her dying bed, she looked back with joy on some of “the 
early years she sweetly spent in her father’s house, and 
thought how comfortably she lived there.” 

Sweet must have been the companionship of these lovely 
sisters beneath the roof of the amiable and godly Dr. An- 
nesley. Susannah was the father’s most beloved child, and 
we may imagine the blooming girl, a privileged guest in her 
father’s study—a room at the top of the house—and a dili- 
gent reader, too, of her father’s books. That she did not 
adopt all her father’s opinions we learn from the fact. that, 
at the age of thirteen, she reviewed the controversy between 
the Dissenters and the Established Church, and decided in 
favor of the latter, thus becoming “a zealous Churchwoman, 
yet rich in a dowry of Non-Conforming virtues.” Prayerful 
she was; for she conscientiously gave as much time to devo- 
tion as to recreation. She was faithful in her studies, and 
Greek, Latin, Logic, and Mathematics, with their severe dis- 


cipline, gave strength and tone to a mind destined to stamp 
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enduring impressions on the character of one who was to 
stand “prominent among the worthies of all time.” 

( Nobly descended, carefully and piously educated, highly 
gifted, graceful in form, and more beautiful even than her 
beautiful sister Judith, Susannah Annesley was 


‘A perfect woman, nobly planned, 
To warn, to comfort, and command, 
And yet a spirit still and bright, 
With something of an angel light.” 


Well might she attract the regards and win the affections 
of Samuel Wesley! A minister of the Established Church, 
though, like herself, brought up among the Dissenters, Mr. 
Wesley was a curate in London, with an income of thirty 
pounds, increased to sixty by his writings. He was intro- 
duced to Miss Annesley by her brother-in-law, John Dunton, 
with whom he had become associated by his publications. 
No higher meed did his literary labors ever bring him than 
this aequaintance, which soon ripened into a mutual attach- 
ment. In 1690, about six years before her father’s death, 
Susannah Annesley left the untroubled home of her early 
years, and became the wife of Samuel Wesley. <A year or 
two was spent in London at lodgings, and then Mr. Wesley 
removed to South Ormsby, about ten miles from the Hum- 
ber, where he lived for five years, the income of the living 
being fifty pounds. Mr. Wesley’s pen was not idle, and a 
heroic poem on the life of our Savior, dedicated to Queen 
Mary, so won her favor that she presented him the living of 
Epworth, to which was afterward added that of Wroote. 

The rectory at Epworth was a humble building of timber 
and plaster, roofed with thatch, and boasting an antiquity of 
a hundred years. Besides the hall, and parlor, and buttery, 
there were three large upper rooms, and others of common 
use. The rector made the exterior attractive and pleasant 
by planting wall-fruit on each side of the house, and mul- 
berry, pear, and cherry frees. 1 the garden. 
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In 1702 the family were subjected to a severe trial. It 
was the last of July; the weather had been very hot and _ 
dry. Mrs. Wesley was in the study with her children, her 
husband having gone to visit a sick person, when fire broke 
out in the floor under their feet. Mrs. Wesley took two of 
the children in her arms, and calling to the rest to follow, 
ran through the smoke and fire. One child left in the burn- 
ing house was rescued by the neighbors, who also saved the 
books and papers of the rector, and most of his goods. The 
fire, which was kindled by some sparks falling on the dry 
thatch, consumed one wing of the house, and into the remain- 
ing portion the family were crowded. 

In 1709 a still more disastrous fire took place. Mrs. Wes- 
ley, who was ill at the time, was awakened by her husband, 
who was gathering the children together to save them from 
the devouring element. Unable, from her weakness,°to climb 
to the window through which they escaped, she endeavored 
three times to make her way to the street door, but was as 
often beaten back by the fury of the flames. In her distress 
she besought her blessed Savior, if it was his will, to preserve 
her from that death, and then waded through the fire, which 
only scorched her hands and her face. How affecting was 
the father’s thanksgiving when they brought to him John, 
the little fellow of five, the last rescued from the falling 
house! “Come, neighbors, let us kneel down; let us give 
thanks to God. He has given me all my eight children; 
let the house go; I am rich enough.” Without a roof to 
shélter them, the children found temporary homes among 
neighbors and relations. Mr. Wesley rebuilt the parsonage- 
house in a year, and the family removed into it, “with very 
little more,” said he, “than Adam and Eve had when they 
first set up housekeeping.” Furniture, clothes, books, and 
papers, all were gone, and their limited income was insuffi- 
cient to make good these losses, so that for many years the 
rectory was but half furnished, and Mrs. Wesley and her 
children but scantily clothed. The living at Epworth was 
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not worth more than one hundred and thirty pounds, and 
that of Wroote, situated in the low fens of Lincolnshire, 
where the produce was frequently swept away by inunda- 
tions, barely sufficed to pay expenses. 

“My lord, I will freely own to your Grace,” said Mrs. 
Wesley to the Archbishop of York, in answer to his question 
whether she had ever been in want of bread, “that, strictly 
speaking, I never did want bread; but then I have had so 
much care to get it before it was eat, and to pay for it 
after, as has often made it very unpleasant to me. And I 
think to have bread on such terms is the next degree of 
wretchedness to having none at all.’ Mr. Wesley’s course in 
leaving the Dissenters, and his statements respecting them, 
had made him enemies among them, and, at a time when 
party spirit ran high, he and his family suffered much from 
the malice of those who hated both his ecclesiastical and 
State politics. In many ways they imbittered his life and 
injured his preferment. How natural is the expression of 
Mrs. Wesley’s wife-like appreciation of her husband’s talents, 
and her sadness at the weary struggle of his life! “My | 
experience,” she says in a letter to her brother, “hath con- | 
vinced me that he is one of those whom our Savior saith 
are not so wise in their generation as the children of this 
world. And did I not know that almighty Wisdom hath 
views and ends in fixing the bounds of our habitation, which 
are out of our ken, I should think it a thousand pities that 
a man of his brightness and rare endowments of learning and 
useful knowledge in relation to the Church of God should | 
be confined to an obscure corner of the country, where his 
talents are buried, and he is determined to a way of life for 
which he is not so well qualified as I could wish.” 

Mr. Wesley was a faithful pastor and an earnest student, 
especially of the Scriptures in the original tongues. For 
three years“ he attended the convocation in London at an 
expense he could ill afford of fifty pounds a year. This ab- 
sence threw the whole weight of family care and government 
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upon his wife. It was to her, however, no unwonted burden; 
for with a husband unfitted, by his temperament and habits, 
for worldly matters, the secular concerns of the rectory—the 
tithes and the glebe—were left to her management. During 
Mr. Wesley’s absence, feeling it to be her duty to pay more 
attention to the children, especially on Sunday when there 
was no afternoon service in the church, she read prayers and 
a sermon, and conversed with them on religious subjects. 
Accidental hearers requested permission to become stated 
ones, till the house was filled, and many had to go away for 
want of room. Mrs. Wesley, as a dutiful wife, made a full 
report to her husband, who, while he commended her zeal, 
stated his objections to the meetings. The admirable letter 
in reply gained for her course her husband’s sanction and 
approval. 

“As to its looking particular,’ she wrote, in answer to 
his first objection, “I grant it does; and so does almost every 
thing that is serious, or that may in any way advance the 
glory of God or the salvation of souls, if it be performed out 
of a pulpit, or in the way of common conversation, because 
in our corrupt age the utmost care and diligence have been 
used to banish all discourse of God or spiritual concerns out 
of society, as if religion were never to appear out of the 
closet, and we were to be ashamed of nothing so much as of 
professing ourselves to be Christians. To your second I reply, . 
that as I ama woman, so I am mistress of a large family; 
and though the superior charge of the souls contained in it 
lies upon you, as head of the family and as their minister, 
yet, in your absence, I can not but look upon every soul — 
you leave under my care as a talent committed to me under 
a trust by the great Lord of all the families. of heaven and 
earth; and if I am unfaithful to Him or to you in neglecting 


- to improve these talents, how shall I answer unto Him when 


he shall command me to render an account of my steward- 
ship?” She then went on to say that, thinking the Lord’s 
day was not fully observed by one attendance on the Church 
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service, but that the intermediate spaces of time should be 
filled with acts of piety and devotion, she read to and in- 
structed her family and a few of her neighbors. An account 
of some Danish missionary, which her daughter Emilia found — 
in her father’s study, so enkindled her zeal that she thought 
that, though not a minister of the Gospel, she might do some 
good by praying for the people, and speaking to them with 
warmth and earnestness. A true mother, she began with her 
own children—taking one child apart each evening to con- 
verse upon personal piety, and giving, with her usual system, 
a specified warning to each child. The speech to the neigh- 
bors was more free and affectionate, the sermons she selected 
more awakening, till the effect of these earnest appeals was 
seen in the eagerness of the people to come where their 
spiritual nature was spoken to and aroused, and their num- 
bers increased from forty to two hundred. 

Mr. Wesley’s third objection—his being in a public station 
or character—Mrs. Wesley left to be answered by his own 
judgment. “Why,” she adds, “any should reflect on you 
because your wife endeavors to draw people to the Church, 
and to restrain them by reading and other persuasions from 
their profanation of God’s most holy day, I can not conceive. 
As for your proposal of letting some other person read, alas! 
you do not consider what a people these are! I do not | 
think a man among them could read a sermon without spell- 
ing a good part of it, and how would that edify the rest? 
But there is one thing about which I am much dissatisfied; 
that is, their being present at family prayers. I do not 
speak of any concern I am under, barely because so many 
are present—for those who have the honor of speaking to the 
ereat and holy God need not be ashamed to speak before 
the whole world—but because of my sex. I doubt if it 
be proper for me to present the prayers of the people to 
God. Last Sunday I fain would have dismissed them before 
prayers, but they begged so earnestly to stay that I durst 
not deny them.” 
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This calm and forcible reasoning commended itself to Mr. 
Wesley’s judgment; but after he had written his letter of 
approval, his high Church principles took the alarm at some 
complaints made by the curate of the parish—who confined 
his preaching to one topic, the duty of paying one’s debts— 
and some others, and he desired his wife to discontinue the 
meetings. Her answer exhibits her piety and zeal, as well 
as her good sense and deference to her husband’s rightful 
authority. After wondering that he should be induced by 
the senseless clamors of two or three of the worst of the 
parish to condemn what he lately approved, she alludes to 
the good effects resulting from the afternoon gatherings—the 
harmony in the parish, the congregation of two or three 
hundred at evening service instead of twenty or twenty-five, 
the opportunity afforded her of exercising to the people the 
greatest and noblest charity, that is, charity to their souls, 
and the regular attendance on the Church of many families 
who seldom went there before. “If you do, after all,” she 
says in conclusion, “think fit to dissolve this assembly, do 
not tell me that you desire me to do it, for that will not 
satisfy my conscience. But send me your positive command, 
in such full and express terms, as may absolve me from all 
guilt and punishment for neglecting this opportunity of doing 
good, when you and I shall appear before the great and 
awful tribunal of our Lord Jesus Christ.” Most character- 
istic is this letter, manifesting high principle and conscien- 
tiousness, and yet a willingness to submit, if needs be, to 
rightful authority. The rector, it seems, was unwilling to 
assume the great responsibility thrown upon him by his wife, 
and the meetings were continued till his return. “It was evi- 
dent,” writes Dr. Clarke, “that God had done more in a few 
months by this irregular ministry than he had done by that 
of the rector and his curates for eighteen years before.” , 
John Wesley said of his mother “that even she, as well as — 
her father and grandfather, her husband and three sons, had — 
been in her measure a preacher of righteousness.” 
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A stranger, on entering the rectory at Epworth, might, at 
the first sight of its half-furrished rooms, have thought it a 
cheerless home; but he would soon perceive that this was no 
ordinary household. Peace and quietness reigned there—no 
child was allowed to cry after it was a year old—the law 
of order regulated their rising and their rest, their morning 
and their evening prayers—their simple meals taken with 
thankful hearts—their hours of study and of exercise. The 
firm yet gentle influence of the mother harmonized every 
jarring string, till the family that owned her potent sway 
had the name of being the most loving family in Lincoln. 
Her first object was to subdue their wills and bring them to 
an obedient temper, and that done the rest was comparatively 
easy. Her remarks on this subject are very forcible, and are 
quoted by her son, John Wesley, in his sermon on the edu- 
cation of children. “I insist,’ she says, “upon conquering 
the will of children betimes, because this is the only strong 
and rational foundation of a religious education, without which 
both precept and example will be ineffectual. But when this 
is thoroughly done, then a child is capable of being governed 
by the reason and piety of its parents till its own under- 
standing comes to maturity, and the principles of religion 


have taken root in the mind. As self-will is the root of all , 


sin and misery, so whatever cherishes this in children insures 
their after wretchedness and irreligion; whatever checks and 
mortifies it promotes their future happiness and piety. This 


is still more evident if we further consider that religion is — 
nothing else than the doing the will of God and not our own; © 
that the one grand impediment to our temporal and eternal | 


happiness being this self-will, no indulgences of it can be 
trivial, no denial unprofitable. Heaven or hell depends on 
this alone. So that the parent who studies to subdue it in 
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his child works together with God in the renewing and sav- ‘ 
sing a soul. (The parent who indulges it does the devil's } 
work, makes religion impracticable, salvation unattainable, and 


does all that in him lies to damn his child forever.” 
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John Wesley speaks of “the calm serenity with which his 
mother transacted business, wrote letters, and conversed, sur- 
rounded by her thirteen children.” ‘The order and system so 
ingrained in her character enabled her to assign to every duty 
its own time. The complicated domestic machinery moved on 
with perfect regularity, and the great results of its harmo- 
nious action are even now making glad the earth. 

Six hours a day this faithful mother devoted to the edu- 
cation of her children, and no child was allowed to leave its 
seat in the school-room without permission. The alphabet was 
taught to the child the day it was five years old; and from 
letters to words and from words to sentences, he proceeded 
till he could read well in a quarter of a year. Most of the 
daughters, as they grew up, had the rare accomplishment of 
reading with propriety and elegance, and Emilia, the eldest 
daughter, was said by her brother, John Wesley, to be the 
best reader of Milton he ever heard. She was remarkable, 


too, as well as her youngest sister Kizzie, for the beauty 4 
of her handwriting. Sons and daughters, accomplished. and | 
learned, testified to the excellence of their mother’s educa- | 


tional discipline. She was doing a great work in the rectory 
at Epworth—a work for which successive generations might 
call her blessed; and the scholarly rector, with his elaborate 
dissertations on the book of Job, and his profound studies, 
would have wondered to see his learned literary labors 
weighed in the balance of the sanctuary with the daily pa- 


tient toil of the wife and mother. With the mother of the , 
Gracchi the mother of the Wesleys could say, “These are — 


my jewels,” and day after day witnessed her work of faith 
and labor of love in polishing those precious stones, whose 
kindling radiance was to flash bright and strong in the eyes 
of a wondering world, and was afterward, and in a more 
glorious casket, to be enshrined above, to shine there as the 


I ey 


brightness of the firmament, and as the stars, forever and | 


ever. And scarcely ever, in this world’s history, has such a 
group of children demanded. a mother’s care. 
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Samuel, the eldest, was dedicated to the Lord as the } 
first-fruits by his parents—pious, witty, learned—a poet and | 
a scholar. John was the great leader of Methodism, and — 
Charles, the sweet Psalmist of our Israel, who, in his exqui- 
site hymns, has given voice to the various phases of religious 
experience, the highest aspirations, and the most profound 
emotions of Christian hearts for all time. Emilia, the oldest 
daughter, was of a noble countenance, kind, affectionate, sens- _ 
ible, witty—remarkable for her wonderful memory, her poetic 
genius, and her fine classical attainments. Married to an 
apothecary by the name of Harper, she was early left a 
widow, and, after teaching a school for a number of years, 
she found a home in the preacher’s house adjoining the 
chapel, in West-street, where, maintained by her brothers, and 
greatly profited by their ministry, she died at a very ad- 
vanced age, in 1770. Mary Wesley, somewhat deformed in 
person, from the mismanagement of her nurse, had a face of 
exquisite beauty—index to a mind as fair—a serene brow, a 
complexion combining the lily and the rose, and dark, lus- 
trous eyes. Her lovely, gentle disposition made her the de- 
light of the family, who thought her one of the most exalted 
of human characters. She did not long survive her marriage 
with Mr. Whitlamb, a poor, but deserving young man, edu- 
cated at Lincoln College, mainly by the Wesley family, and 
to whom Mr. Wesley gave up his living at Wroote, with the 
quaint assurance that he “would not want for springs of 
water.” 

Of Anne—Mrs. Lambert—nothing is known. Susannah— 
Mrs. Ellison—was sensible, good-natured, and vivacious, with 
a slight tinge of romance. Unhappily married to a gentleman 
who, though of good family and fortune, was coarse, unculti- 
vated, morose, and despotic, she at length refused to live with 
him, and, after the destruction of their dwelling-house and 
property by fire, she found a home with her children, then 
settled in London. Upon Hetty, a child of brilliant promise 
from her infancy, much ee was bestowed, and at eight 
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years of age she was able to read the Greek Testament. A 
gay, sprightly child, good-humored, and witty, she grew up to 
be an elegant woman, of a beautiful countenance, and great 
refinement of manners. Her poetic talent was refined and 
polished by her familiarity with ancient classical models. It 
was sad that all these gifts and graces should be thrown 
away upon a coarse, uncultivated man, with profligate and 
intemperate habits. An attachment to a gentleman worthy of 
her had been blighted by her father’s interference, and in her 
haste she vowed that she ‘would take the first suitor whom 
her parents might approve. She was thus induced to marry 
Mr. Wright, a plumber and glazier, in position and character 
every way beneath her. Nothing but misery could ensue 
from such an ill-starred marriage. The early death of all her 
children was caused, in the opinion of the unhappy mother, 
by the effluvia from the lead works of the manufactory, near 
which they lived. “A woman forsaken and grieved in spir- 
its,” she turned to the true source of comfort and peace. Cut 
off from all human help and ministry, able to see her broth- 
ers, or any religious person, only by stealth, she. touchingly 
says: “I am enabled to seek him still, and to be satisfied 
with nothing less than God. I dare not desire health, only 
patience, resignation, and the spirit of a healthful mind. I 
have a firm persuasion and blessed hope, that im the country 
I am going to I shall not sing halleluiah, and holy, holy, 
holy, without company, as I have done in this.” The next 
year she enjoyed the ministrations of her brother, at Bristol, 
and became connected with the Methodist Society in that 
place. Joyful in hope, patient in tribulation, her last days 
were illumined with a happiness her gay, mirthful youth had — 
“never known. “Prayed by my sister Wright,” writes Charles , 
Wesley of a visit to her a month before her death, “a gra- 
cious, tender, trembling soul—a bruised reed which the Lord 
will not break.” 

Martha was the mother’s favorite, the little grave, re- 
flecting child, seated by the mother’s side, in the mother’s 
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room, and preferring that loving presence to the plays and 
sports of her brothers and sisters. Her sober thoughtfulness 
and meek quietness provoked many playful teasings from 
Samuel and Charles, who, unable to disturb her calm se- 
renity, nicknamed her “Patient Grizzle.” John never joined 
in these attacks on a sister, to whom he was united with a 
peculiar sympathy, and who so strongly resembled him, that 
their friends declared were they dressed alike they would 
not have been able to distinguish them. After the fire at 
Epworth, she went to reside with her uncle Matthew, in 
London. While there, she became engaged, without the 
knowledge of her family, to a Mr. Hall, who afterward ad- 
dressed her sister, Kizzie, at Epworth, and then, as if con- 
science-stricken, returned to his early love. She married him, 
much to the displeasure of her brothers, who were not aware 
of her previous engagement, and who, in any case, would 
have disapproved of her uniting herself to a man of so fickle 
a character. Indeed, the fair promise of Mr. Hall’s early life 
faded away into the darkness of his subsequent career, but 
the wife bore the manifold miseries of this ill-assorted mavr- 
riage with the equanimity of spirit by which she was ever 
characterized. It might almost have seemed the drop too 
much in the cup of bitterness given her to drink, when her 
son, Wesley Hall, a promising youth of fourteen, the only 
survivor of ten children, died of small-pox. Yet even here 
her faith failed not; she bowed calmly to the stroke; she 
mourned not over second causes; she gave way to no violence 
of grief, but in her patience she possessed her soul. And 
yet she had a heart so “tremblingly alive to human. woe,” 
that her physical frame was sometimes prostrated at the sight 
of misery she could not relieve. Her friendship and conver- 
sation were greatly valued by Dr. Johnson. “Her memory,” 
says Dr. Adam Clarke, “was a repository of the most  strik- 
ing events of past centuries, and she had the best parts of 
all our poets by heart.” Tranquil in death as in life, “I have 
now a sensation,” she said to her niece, Miss Wesley, “that 
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convinces me my departure is near; the heart-strings are 
gently, but entirely loosened.” On being asked if she was in > 
pain, “No,” replied she; “but a new feeling;” and pressing . 
the hand of her niece just before she closed her eyes, she | 
said, “I have the assurance which I have long prayed for— 
shout!” and her noble, happy spirit passed away. She died 
on the 12th of July, 1791, four months and nine days after | 
the death of her beloved brother, John, from whom she was — 
not divided in death, as her remains were interred in the same 
vault. She was the latest survivor of that family of nine- 
teen children, who, with father and mother, were laid in the 
grave before her. 

Kizzie, the youngest, had a fine mind, but her delicate 
health deprived her of the cultivation enjoyed by her sisters. 
After the painful affair of Mr. Hall was at an end, her union 
with a gentleman to whom she was much attached was pre- 
vented by his death. Her own death was a sweet falling 
asleep in Jesus. Such were the characters, as revealed in 
their subsequent life, of that group of children gathered 
around the mother, whom they loved and revered—hboys, al- 
ready giving intimations of their great future, which the 
mother kept and pondered in her heart—girls, with fair young 
faces, bearing no obscure handwriting on lip and brow. Cheer- 
fully might Mrs. Wesley give the six hours of her day to 
the school-room—hours of seed-time, the harvest of which a 
world was to reap. But amply as was her toil rewarded by 
the fine development of character in her children, much as 
her mother’s heart must have delighted in their accomplish- 
ments, and their varied powers, it must also have been pierced 
through with many sorrows, as the life-histories of those gifted — 
daughters were unfolded. Shut out probably by their narrow 
circumstances from the society they were so fitted to adorn, 
they married men inferior in character, attainments, and po- 
sition. With but few exceptions, marriage brought woe to 
the Wesley family. Charles’s marriage seemed almost the 
only genial, prosperous, and happy one. To John, with a 
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wider range of selection, it brought as much misery as to 
his sisters, except that it was but an episode in his busy, 
active, earnest career, while to them it was the deep tragedy. 

“Believe me, sir,” writes Mrs. Wesley to her brother, “it 
is better to mourn ten children dead, than one living, and I 
have buried many. JInnumerable are the uneasinesses, too 
tedious to mention, insomuch that what with my own indis- 
position, my master’s infirmities, the absence of my eldest, 
aevotion, What exemplary virtue, \ and the inconceivable dis- 
tress of all the rest, I have enough to turn a stronger head 
than mine. And were it not that God supports, and by 
his omnipotent goodness often totally suspends all sense of 
worldly things, I could not sustain the weight many days, 
perhaps hours. But even in this low ebb of fortune, I am 
not without some lucid intervals. Unspeakable are the bless- 
ings of privacy and leisure! when the mind emerges from the 
corrupt animality to which she is united, and by a flight 
peculiar to her nature soars beyond the bounds of time and 
space, in contemplation of the invisible Supreme, whom she 
perceives to be her only happiness, her proper center, im 
whom she finds repose inexplicable, such as the world can 
neither give nor take.” Here the wounded heart found its 
balm—the weary heart its rest. 

And this brings us to consider one source of Mrs. Wes- 
ley’s strength and power. We may find it in the hour of de- 
votional retirement, which she conscientiously observed every 
morning and evening. The varied duties of wife, mother, and 
mistress of the family might have served as a good excuse 
for spending less time in her closet, but it was the very 
pressure of these accumulated responsibilities that led her to 
seek that anointing which could alone qualify her for her 
work. Five o'clock in the afternoon was the hour sacredly 
observed in the Wesley family for the hour of devotion— 
father, mother, and children—the oldest taking apart the 
youngest, and the second the next, and reading in the re- 
tirement of their several rooms the Psalms and lessons of 
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the day. “As for me and my house,” might have been Mr. 
Wesley’s motto, “we will serve the Lord.” When her duties 
allowed, Mrs. Wesley retired at noon for meditation and 
prayer; and some of these quiet meditations, which she com- 
mitted to writing, have been preserved: “I sometimes think,” 
she writes—and we quote the passage to show what spirit 
she was of—“that if it were not on account of Mr. Wesley 
and the children, it would be perfectly indifferent to my soul 
whether she ascended to themains were ‘interred i in | the same 
jail or a palace, for God is every-where. No walls, or locks, 
or bars, nor deepest shade, nor closest solitude, excludes his 
presence; and in what place soever he vouchsafes to mani- 
fest himself, that place is heaven. And the man whose heart 
is penetrated by divine love, and enjoys the manifestation of 
God’s blissful presence, is happy, let his outward condition 
be what it will. He is rich as having nothing, and yet pos- 
sessing all things. Upon the best observation I could ever 
make, I am induced to believe that it is much easier to be 
contented without riches than with them. It is so natural 
for a rich man to make gold his god; it is so very difficult | 
not to trust in, not to depend on it for support and happi- 
ness, that I do not know one rich man in the world with 
whom I would exchange conditions.” Were such hours, so 
inviolably sacred to prayer, more frequently redeemed from 
. sleep and from petty cares, mothers would assuredly see their 
children endowed with the gift of power, won by their pa- 
tient and persevering supplications—sons going forth, if not 
with the greatness of the Wesleys, yet girded valiantly for 
the battle of life—princes prevailing with God. 

Mrs. Wesley did not lose sight of her sons when they. 
left her for school and college. The maternal hand’ that had 
molded their youthful minds ceased not its loving work. The 
correspondence exhibits the wisdom of her counsels, and the 
deference with which they were received, and is character- 
ized by high principle, good sense, and severe conscientious- 
ness. “I hope,” she writes to her son Samuel, in 1709, “that 
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you retain the impressions of your education, nor have forgot 
that the vows of God are upon you. You know that the 
first-fruits are Heaven’s by an unalienable right, and that as 
your parents devoted you to the service of the altar, so you 
yourself made it your choice when your father was offered 
another way of life for you. But have you duly considered 
what such a choice and such a dedication imports? Consider 
‘well what a separation from thé world, what purity, what 
devotion, what exemplary virtue, are required in those who 
are to guide others to glory! I say exemplary, for low, com- 
mon degrees of purity are not sufficient for those of the sa- 
cred function. You must not think to live like the rest of 
the world;. your light must so shine before men, that they 
may see your good works, and thereby be led to glorify your 
Father which is in heaven. JI would advise you as much as 
possible, in your present circumstances, to throw your busi- 
ness into a certain method, by which means you will learn 
to improve every precious moment, and find an unspeakable 
felicity in the performance of your respective duties. Begin 
and end the day with Him who is the alpha and omega, and 
if you really experience what it is to love God, you will re- 
deem all the time you can for his more: immediate service. 
Appoint so much time for sleeping, eating, and company. In 
all things endeavor to act upon principle, and do not live 
like the rest of mankind, who pass through the world. like 
straws upon a river, which are carried which way the stream 
or wind drives them.” 

“Endeavor,” she writes to him the next year, “to get as 
deep an impression on your mind as is possible of the awful 
and constant presence of the great and holy God. Consider 
frequently that wherever you are, or whatever you are about, 
he always adverts to your thoughts and actions, in order to 
a future retribution. He is about our beds and about our 
paths, and spies out all our ways; and whenever you are 
tempted to the commission of any sin, or the omission of any 
duty, make a pause and say to yourself: ‘What am I about 
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to do? God sees me.’ Consider often of that exceeding and 
eternal weight “of glory that is prepared for those who perse- 
vere in the paths of virtue. And‘ when you have so long 
thought on this that you find your mind affected with it, 
then turn your view upon this present world, and see what 
vain, inconsiderable trifles you practically prefer before a 
solid, rational, permanent state of everlasting tranquillity. 
Could we but once attain to a strong, lively sense of spirit- 
ual things, could we often abstract our minds from corporeal 
objects and fix them on heaven, we should not waver, and 
be so inconstant as we are in matters of the greatest mo- 
ment; but the soul would be naturally aspiring toward a 
union with God as the flame ascends; for he is alone the 
proper center of the mind, and it is only the weight of our 
corrupt nature that retards its motion toward him. Meditate 
often and seriously on the shortness, uncertainty, and vanity 
of this present state of things. Alas! had we all that the 
most ambitious, craving souls can desire, were we actually 
possessed of all the honor, wealth, strength, and beauty that 
our carnal minds can fancy or. delight in, what would it sig- 
nify, if God should say unto us: Aries fool, this night shall 
thy soul be required of thee?” 

“T heartily join with your small society,’ she writes to 
her son, John, of the society known afterward as Methodists, 
“in all their pious and charitable actions, which are intended 
for God’s glory. May you still in such good works go on 
and prosper! Though absent in body, I am present with you 
in spirit, and daily recommend and commit you all to divine 
Providence. Your arguments against horse-races do certainly 
conclude against masquerade-balls, plays, operas, and all such 
light and vain diversions, which, whether the gay people of the 
world will own it or no, do strongly confirm and strengthen 
the lust of the flesh, the lust of the eye, and the pride of 
life, all of which we must renounce, or renounce our God and’ 
hope of eternal salvation. I will not say it is impossible for 
a person to have any sense of religion, who frequents those 
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vile assemblies; but I never, throughout the course of my 
long life, knew so much as one serious Christian that did; 
nor can I see how a lover of God can have any relish for - 
such vain amusements.” ) These are words to which it would 
be well for many to take heed in these days, when the dis- 
tinctions between the Church and the world are, in so many 
instances, thrown down. 

A manual Mrs. Wesley had prepared for-her children, on 
the Evidences of Natural and Revealed Religion, and a state- 
ment of her reasons for joining the Established Church of 
England, were destroyed, with other valuable family papers, 
in the fire at Epworth. 

In 1735 Mr. Wesley died in great peace, and his wife, 
who for some days had fainted whenever she entered the 
room of her dying husband, was enabled to bear this severe 
stroke with Christian resignation and fortitude. She was now 
to leave the home where, for forty years, she had known 
much of joy and sorrow—where she had seen ten of her 
nineteen children grow up to man’s and woman’s estate, and 
she had wept bitter tears over the removal of sons and 
daughters—where she had clearly seen and faithfully followed 
the path of duty, practicing the daily economy that had ena- 
bled her to meet the expenses of her large household, and 
the large hospitality which, three times a year—Christmas, 
Kaster, and Whitsuntide—gathered around the board of the 
rector the poor, who were waited upon by her daughters, and 
afterward their rich neighbors and friends. Thronging must 
have been the memories of the past, as Mrs. Wesley, still 
beautiful in advancing years, passed away from the home 
she had so adorned and blessed. After residing a short time 
with her daughter, Emilia, at Gainesboro, she spent the serene 
evening of her life in the humble dwelling connected with 
the Foundery, in London, with her sons, John and Charles, 
greatly edified and blessed by their ministry. A woman of 
uniform piety, and of deep experience in the things of God, | 
she obtained in her latter anys clearer views than she had 
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before enjoyed of justification by faith, and an abiding evi- 
dence of her acceptance with God. 

Clearly as we can trace many of John: Wesley’s virtues— 
his unwearied diligence, order, system, and high-toned con- 
scientiousness—to his mother, we find that the peculiarities 
of Methodism also received the sanction of this zealous 
Churchwoman. The meetings of “our society,” as Mrs. Wes- 
ley called the afternoon gatherings at the Epworth rectory, 
were surely a foreshadowing of the social meetings in which 
Methodism has rejoiced, and the appointment of lay preach- 
ers, the most irregular part of John Wesley’s proceedings, 
met her approval. “My son,” were the words of this noble 
woman, “you know what my sentiments have been, you can 
not suspect me of favoring readily any thing of this kind; 
I charge you, before God, beware what you do; for Thomas 
Maxfield is as much called to preach the Gospel as ever you 
were. Examine the fruits of his preaching, and hear him 
also yourself.” Thomas Maxfield, the first lay preacher, had 
been ministermg with great power and. acceptance to crowds 
of people. Mr. Wesley, hearing of this, traveled to London 
to put a stop to this irregularity; but with his accustomed 
deference to his mother’s judgment, he asked her advice, and 
followed it. He was found among Thomas Maxfield’s hearers 
the next Sunday morning, and he thenceforth encouraged the 
lay preacher. 

In July, 1742, about seven years after her husband’s 
death, Mrs. Wesley ended her long and useful life. Her 
_ son, John, and five of her daughters, were present at the 
closing scene. {“My dear Savior,” she exclaimed about 
twelve hours before her death, “are you come to help me 
; at my extremity at last?” The remainder of her time was 
‘ spent in praise. “About three in the afternoon,” writes John 
Wesley, “I went to my mother, and found her change was 
_near. I found her pulse almost gone, and her fingers dead, 
so that it was easy to see her spirit was on the wing for 
eternity. After using the commendatory prayer, I sat down 
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on her bedside, and, with three or four of our sisters, sung ; 
a requiem to her departing soul. She was, in her last con- 
flict, unable to speak, but I believe quite sensible. Her look | 
was calm and serene, and her eyes fixed upward, while we 
commended her soul to God. From three to four the silver 
cord was loosing, and the wheel breaking at the cistern; and 
then, without any struggle, or sigh, or groan, the soul was 
set at liberty. We stood round the bed, and fulfilled her 
last request, uttered a little before she lost her speech: ° 
**Children, as soon as I am released, sing a Psalm of praise / 
to God.” , : 
‘Her grave is near that of John Bunyan, in Bunhill-Field, | 
nearly opposite the City Road Chapel, where her son, John — 
Wesley, lies buried. “Almost an innumerable company of 
people being gathered together,” says Mr. Wesley, “about five 
in the afternoon, I committed to the earth the body of my | 
mother, to sleep with her fathers. It was one of the most | 
solemn assemblies I ever saw, or expect’ to see on this side ; 
eternity.” 

Well may we call her the mother of reformers. Nobly 
did she accomplish her mission. The names of John and 
Charles Wesley are not more indissolubly connected with one 
of the greatest moral and spiritual reforms in the history of 
' the Church, than is that of the noble Christian mother who, 
under God, trained and fitted them for their work. 
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THE WIFE OF LUTHER—CATHERINE VON BORA. 





On the night before Easter, in 1523, a country wagon was 
slowly making its way from Nimtschen toward Torgau. It 
was managed by two stalwart Germans, who seemed to be 
something more than plain farmers. The wagon itself was 
of capacious dimensions, and piled up with barrels, empty to 
appearance. But that heavy movement of the team and the 
creak of the wheels betoken something more substantial than 
empty barrels. There is a freight of nuns for you, just 
escaped from the Augustinian convent. They are nine in 
number. Besides Catherine von Bora, the party consisted of 
Margaretta von Staupitz, a relative of Dr. John Staupitz, 
‘Luther’s tutor; Elizabeth von Canitz; the two sisters, Veron- 
ica and Margaretta von Zeschau, nieces of the late prior of 
the Augustines in Grimma; Laneta von Gohlitz; Eva Gross; 
and the two sisters, Eva and Margaretta von Schoenfeld. 

We must remember that the reformation of Luther was 
now in full blast. The light of truth had penetrated the 
dismal recesses of the cloister. These nuns had devoted 
themselves to the reading of God’s Word. How wide the 
difference between the Christian life, as revealed there, and 
the life they were compelled to lead! No wonder that they 
soon came to say to their friends, “Our continuance in the 
cloister is incompatible with the salvation of our souls.” 
They had entreated help from their parents, from their 
friends. Both had turned a deaf ear. They found help in 
two pious citizens of Torgau, Leonard Koppé wees Wolff 
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Tomitzb, the former a citizen of high repute and a senator. 
When the cavalcade drew up to the door of the old convent 
at Wittenberg, where Luther resided, he exclaimed aloud, 
“This is not my doing; but would to God I could, in this 
way, give liberty to enslaved consciences and empty the 
cloisters of their tenants! A breach is made however.” 

The eminent and noble family of Von Bora, from which 
Catherine was descended, had its residence at Stein-Laussig, 
near Bitterfeld, in Meissen. The date of her birth has been 
preserved to us by a silver-gilt medal, which her husband 
gave her to .wear round her neck, as was the custom in 
those days. On one side was seen a representation of the 
brazen serpent with the wounded Israelites, and an inscrip- 
tion in Latin, purporting that the brazen serpent was a type 
of the crucified Savior; and on the other, Christ on the 
cross, with many figures of persons standing near, under- 
neath which was written, “Christ died for our sins.” On the 
rim were the words, “She was born on the 29th of January, 
in the year 1499.” 

Luther, at this time, had more thoughts of martyrdom 
than of marriage. Indeed, so lately as 1521, he had written 
to Spalatin: “Our Wittenberg people are for giving wives to 
the monks, but they shall not force one on me.” The story 
of his betrothment and marriage to Catherine is thus told: 
He came to Melancthon’s house and requested to see Cath- 
erine alone. Margaret hastened to her and gave her the 
message. She entreated her friend to return with her. 
“That would not do,” replied Margaret; “he said expressly 
alone; he undoubtedly has something very particular to say. 
Now, Catherine, take courage and open your heart.” Poor 
Catherine went with trembling steps to the presence of 
Luther. “I have sent for you, my child,” said he, “to con- 
verse on the subject of matrimony. I hope you are. con- 
vinced it is a holy state.” “Yes, sir,” said Catherine. “Are 
you prepared to embrace it?” “No, sir,” she replied. “Per- 
haps you have scruples on the score of monastic vows; if so, 
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I will mark some passages I have written on that subject, 
that may set your mind at rest.” Catherine was silent. “I 
perceive that I do not make much progress in my purpose. 
I am little used to these matters, and I had better be direct. 
Do you mean to abide by your monastic vows, or will you 
marry, like a rational woman?” 

This direct appeal seemed to arouse her courage. “Even 
Doctor Martin Luther has no right,” said she, “to ask that 
question without explaining his motive.” “Well said, Kate,” 
replied he, laughing. “I must tell you then. There is a 
person who would gladly take you, ‘for better and for 
worse.” Catherine’s color rose, and her eyes sparkled with 
additional brightness. “Now say, has he any chance?” 
“You have not told me who he is,” said she, resolutely. 
“And you have not told me whether you have any scruples 
of conscience on the subject; if you have, God forbid that I 
should urge you.” “When I left the convent,” said she, in 
a low voice, “it was because it would have been hypocrisy 
in me to have remained there. I took the vows ignorantly, 
and almost by compulsion; I embraced the reformed religion 
with an inquiring and willing faith. God forgive me, that I 
so long offered him the worship of my lips while my heart 
was far from him.” “And now?” said Luther, after waiting 
for her to finish her sentence. “Now,” she replied, “I need 
not ask his forgiveness for worshiping him in spirit and in 
truth. I am no longer a nun.” “Well,” said Luther, “I 
suppose this is as direct an answer as I must expect. So, 
to my purpose.” But even Luther stopped short, surprised 
at Catherine’s emotion. “Perhaps, my dear,” he said, kindly, 
“T do wrong in speaking to you eit T had better com- 
mission Margaret. I suppose women converse on these mat- 
ters better together; and yet, as I have begun, I will finish. 
The other day, Bodenstein, the nephew of Carolstadt, came 
to me to solicit my influence with you. He wishes you to 
marry him. I told him I could have no particular influence 
with you, unless you have scruples of conscience about mar- 
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rying. He is a clever young man, and I see no objection. 
He is very unlike his fanatic uncle.” 

He might have talked an hour without receiving a reply. 
Catherine’s manner had changed; there was no longer the 
emotion or the blush. “What shall I tell him?” “Any thing 
you please,” said she, “so that I never see him again.” 
“Why, this is strange,” said Luther; “you did not seem to 
have scruples of conscience just now. My dear Catherine, 
you must not forget that you have no natural relations here, 
and this young man can be a protector to you.” “I wish 
you would not speak of him,” replied she. “Is there any 
one else that you like better?” said Luther. She made no 
reply. “Nay, speak; I have every disposition to serve you. 
Has any other person made the same proposition to you?” 
“Yes,” said Catherine, with a little womanly pride; “Coun- 
selor Baumgartner has made the same proposal.” “Do you 
prefer him?” “Yes,” she replied, rising; “but I am as 
happy as I ever expect to be. My friends assure me that 
I am no burden, but a help to them; so I wish you good 
morning.” 

Poor Catherine hastened to her room. Her dream was 
over. Luther, the austere, the insensible reformer, had awak- 
ened her from it. Margaret entered while her eyes were yet 
red with weeping. She tenderly approached, and embraced 
her; but neither exchanged a word. “There is no hope for 
Bodenstein,” thought Luther; “it is evident Baumgartner is 
the object. Catherine is a child. If the Elector dies she is 
without a support, except by the labor of her hands, and 
they do not look as if they were made for labor. I will 
write to Jerome Baumgartner. He is well known as a young 
counselor at Nuremberg.” The young counselor received this 
letter with surprise and incredulity. The positive refusal of 
Catherine, some months before, had left no doubt on his 
mind, and he thought the wisest plan was to inclose the 
letter to her, and to inquire whether it was written with her 
sanction. In the mean time Luther’s friends began to urge 
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him to marry, particularly Melancthon. “You preach,” said 
he, “what you do not practice.” He protested, however, that 
he would not be caught in the snare—that his time was now 
fully occupied. When Catherine received the letter from her 
former lover, she was filled with astonishment, and requested 
Margaret to. speak to Luther on the subject. He said he 
had done what he thought was right and would be agreeable 
to all parties; but he found there was one science he did 
not understand—the heart of a woman. “That is true,” 
said Margaret, “or you would long since have perceived that 
Catherine’s was yours; and now the mystery is out.” It re- 
quired all the evidence to convince Luther of the truth of 
this assertion. He was forty, and Catherine but little more 
than half that number of years. That she could prefer him 
to her young suitors seemed to him incredible. Margaret, 
however, had said it, and a new life opened to Luther, in 
the affection of a young and beautiful woman. When he 
spoke to Catherine again on the subject of matrimony, he 
was more successful than before. He learned the history of 
her long attachment, which had become so much the reverie 
of her silent hours. The betrothment took place, and very 
soon the marriage followed. 

This marriage, so singular in its origin, was a happy one. 
Both knew how much they possessed in each other. In 
order to be near her, Luther labored often at her side, or 
had her with him in his study. He regularly informed her 
of the progress of the Reformation, or at least so much of it 
as might afford her pleasure, and, when absent, wrote to her 
respecting it. He not unfrequently read to her aloud, and 
occasionally also the writings of his opponents. In return, 
she reminded him of any urgent business, particularly as 
regarded the letters that were to be answered. Her sym- 
pathy in all that concerned him he repaid by a similar 
participation in her affairs, listening kindly to all she had to 
say, and, as appears from his letters, attending to many of 
her commissions on his geumueye In his social pleasures, 
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walks, and recreations in the country, she was his constant 
companion, as much as was possible. It was one of his de- 
lights to aid his Kate in her intellectual advancement, and 
especially in her knowledge of the Word of God. She 
soon commenced regular reading of the Bible, and in one of 
his letters he says that “she shows great earnestness in the 
matter.” 

Their inward happiness cast its pure radiance over their 
outward circumstances, which were by no means brilliant. 
Luther had an income of two hundred florins. Till 1523 he 
had merely twenty-two dollars for his yearly salary. He 
inherited from his father only two hundred and fifty florins. 
His apartment was adorned with a stove of a pyramidal form. 
The windows were formed of little round panes of glass with 
small sashes; the boarded ceiling was carved. On a niche 
between two of the windows was a large bench, with two 
comfortable wooden seats, which were opposite to each other. 
In addition to this was a large, plain family table, with cross 
feet. This was the whole of the Reformer’s furniture in his 
state-room, as preserved to this day. He was, however, as- 
sisted from time to time by his prince and his friends; so 
that he had a bare sufficiency. In the year 1536 the Elector 
John Frederick assigned him annually a hundred bushels of 
corn, malt sufficient for two brews of beer, and sixty fathoms 
of wood from the revenues of Wittenberg. John the Stead- 
fast gave him, a year after his marriage, the Augustine con- 
vent for his habitation; in addition to which, he frequently 
made him presents of money, jewels, furniture, clothes, pro- 
visions for the kitchen and the cellar, which the contented 
man not unfrequently refused or returned. 

Mr. Whipple, speaking of the domestic relations of au- 
thors, says that whenever a noble spirit has been fortunate 
in his domestic relations, he has left testimonials in his writ- 
ings that those human affections, which are the monopoly of 
none, are more productive of solid happiness than wealth, or 
power, or fame. This is illustrated in the relation of Luther 
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to Catherine von Bora. Her piety, animation, vivacity, and 
activity in the management of her household, rendered her a 
spouse after his own heart; and a thousand letters and ex- 
pressions of his prove how worthy she was of him. For in- 
stance, in August, 1526, he writes as follows to his friend 
Stiefel: “Kate, my rib, sends you her greeting. Through 
mercy she is very well, and is complacent, obedient, and 
obliging in every respect, in a greater degree than I could 
have hoped for—God be thanked! So that I would not ex- 
change my poverty for the wealth of Croesus.” While labor- 
ing at his Exposition of the Epistle to the Galatians, he 
exclaimed, “She is my epistle, to which I have betrothed 
myself: she is my Catherine von Bora!” And subsequently, 
in 1538, to a friend, “If I were a young man, I would 
rather die than marry a second time, although a queen were 
offered me after my Kate.” 

That which increased the happiness of this marriage was 
the birth of six children, which Luther regarded as a bless- 
ing from the Lord. He was an extremely tender father, and 
the many expressions on record of his susceptible and affec- 
tionate heart render him particularly worthy of our esteem. 
But with the high ideas he possessed of the end for which 
mankind was created, he was necessarily strict in the educa- 
tion of his children, and in forcibly repelling the develop- 
ment of that which was evil in them. Though Catherine 
perfectly agreed with him with regard to the end to be ob- 
tained, yet, under the influence of maternal feelings, she oc- 
casionally sought to soften his mode of treatment. Still she 
did not remain blind to any faults that were committed, and 
the beneficial results of the education which the children re- 
ceived showed that the parents had not mistaken the proper 
means. 

We have not yet spoken of the personal appearance of 
the spouse of Luther. The portrait of her which accompa- 
nies this sketch reveals an intensely German countenance, 
marked with practical sense and good temper. Erasmus 
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speaks of her as being “wondrous fair,” yet we apprehend 
she had little claim to personal beauty, aside from the graces 
of heart and intellect. Mr. Merz says that several portraits 
of her, especially those by Cranach, Luther’s friend, taken at 
different periods of her life, show that she was of middle 
size, oval countenance, bright and lively eyes, smooth and 
cheerful forehead, a somewhat short nose, her lips a little 
protruding, and rather high cheek-bones. She had not en- 
joyed the advantages of a superior or learned education, but 
she was sensible, docile, and possessed great simplicity; was 
well experienced in domestic matters, and very expert at her 
needle. There was formerly at Wittenberg a neatly-worked 
likeness of Luther in silk, by her hand; and. in Luther's 
room are still shown several other works and specimens of 
her skill. Her character and history to the latest hour and 
the last act of life vindicated the~ choice of Luther, and 
showed her to be a woman worthy of the great Reformer. 
During all the years of his married life Luther suffered 
much from bodily affliction, and also not unfrequently from 
ereat depression of spirits. But his “faithful Catherine” 
showed herself equal to every emergency. This noble-minded — 
woman also practiced faithfully the virtue of self-denial; for 
she had little of his society in reality even when he was 
well, since “he was daily immersed in books, so that win- 
dows, seats, and furniture lay full of them; and he had so 
many letters to write, that he had need almost of two aman- 
uenses.” The works he wrote fill more than twelve volumes 
of the largest size; add to which, his lectures for the stu- 
dents, his sermons, his numberless visits, and the various 
journeys he undertook, and hence we may easily infer how 
much his wife was deprived of his society; but instead of 
murmuring, she did all in her power to alleviate and cheer 
him. Whenever he was mentally disturbed, his prudent and 
sensible wife invited Dr. Jones, an intimate friend, to dine 
- with him, in order that the latter might amuse him with his 
lively conversation. Although he was generally cheerful and 
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happy in his God, yet occasionally he experienced such pain- 
ful temptation as to induce him to suppose that the Lord 
was no longer propitious to him. On these occasions his wife 
was enabled to reprove, encourage, and comfort him. Once, 
nothing would avail, and Luther left home for a few days, 
in order to recover his cheerfulness, but returned deeply 
grieved in spirit. On entering the house, he found Catherine 
seated in the middle of the room, dressed in a black gown, 
with a black cloth thrown over her, and looking very sad. 
A white handkerchief which she held in her hand was wet, 
as if moistened with her tears. When Luther urged her to 
tell him what was the matter, she held back at first, but 
then replied, “Only think, dear Doctor, the Lord in heaven 
is dead; and this is the cause of my grief.” On which he 
laughed, and said, “It is true, dear Kate; I am acting as 
if there was no God in heaven.” From that moment his 
~ melancholy left him. She not only assisted in relieving him 
of his sorrow, but she also participated in his joy, thus 
doubly enhancing it. 

Luther was reckless—culpably so—in his worldly con- 
cerns. When he was reminded that he ought to lay up a 
small capital for his family, he answered, “I will not do so: 
for otherwise they will not depend upon God and their own 
hands.” - From the same principle he became surety for 
others; pledged his four silver cups, one after the other; 
pressed together with all his might, for a begging student, a 
gilded cup he had just received from the Elector, and gave 
it to a needy young man, notwithstanding his hesitation to 
accept it, and the warning looks of -his wife, saying, “T re- 
quire no silver goblets; there, take it to the goldsmith’s.” 
When a person who was exiled on account of his faith en- 
treated alms of him, and he had only a Joachim dollar, 
which he had long preserved in his purse, after a brief re- 
flection he exclaimed, “Out with thee, Joachim—the Lord 
hath need of thee!” In the same manner, he presented all » 
his manuscripts gratuitously to the publishers, and rejected 
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their offer of four hundred florins yearly, saying, “I will not 
sell the grace of God; I have quite enough already.” Nor 
would he take any remuneration from the students for his 
lectures. When the Elector John was desirous of bestowing 
upon him a lucrative vein in the silver mines of Schneeberg, 
for his translation of the Bible, he replied, that it would be 
much more becoming of him to say a “pater-noster,” that 
the mines might continue productive, and their yield be well 
applied; adding, “If I did not labor hard for His sake who 
died for me, the world could not give me gold enough to 
write a book, or translate something from the Bible. I will 
not be rewarded by the world for my labor: for it is too 
mean and poor for such a purpose.” When a friend presented 
him with two hundred florins, he distributed them among the 
poor students; and when another rich man gave him a hund- 
red florins, in 1529, he shared them with Melancthon; and 
in this manner he frequently acted. When a tax was im- 
posed in support of the war against the Turks, and Luther 
was exonerated from. it, he expressly offered to bear his part 
from the proceeds of his little farm. On another occasion, 
when a person in distress solicited his aid, just at the time 
when his wife was confined, he took the money which the 
sponsors had left for the infant, and presented it to him. 
After some time, his consort observed the emptiness of the 
cash-box, and spoke rather sharply to him respecting it; to 
which he meekly rephed, “My dear Kate, God’is rich: he 
will bestow it in some other way.” 

Catherine was careful, without being covetous. In her 
capacity of housewife, she occasionally gave lectures to her 
husband; and Luther, who preached so much himself, was a 
cheerful and submissive hearer. “I must have patience with 
the Pope,” cried he once; “I must have patience with the 
fanatics; I must have patience with the scavengers; I must 
have patience with the servants; I must have patience with 
Kate von Bora; and altogether so much patience is required, 
that patience constitutes my whole life.” 
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About the year 1544 Luther became so disgusted with 
living in Wittenberg, that he was desirous of leaving it, and 
disposing of every thing. With the concurrence of her 
friends, the Elector, and the University, she succeeded, with 
much difficulty, in bringing him to think otherwise. He had 
already reached Leipsic, and when at Torgau, suffered him- 
self to be persuaded by the Elector to return home; which he 
did in a state of illness and discomposure, and was received 
with open arms by his family and his friends. But Cathe- 
rine’s joy was not of long continuance. On the 17th of Jan- 
uary, 1546, Luther, though still indisposed, was under the 
necessity of undertaking his last journey to Hisleben, to settle 
some disputes between the heirs of the Count of Mansfeld’s 
estates. His three sons accompanied him. On the 28th of 
January he arrived, much indisposed, in Hisleben. John hast- 
ened home with the alarming intelligence; and his mother, 
who had often assisted many with her advice and medical 
aid, sent her husband a variety of restoratives from her 
domestic medicine-chest, which had frequently been of good 
service to him on previous occasions. On the 6th of Febru- 
ary he wrote her in good spirits, stating that every thing was 
going on well; and that they would have been spending their 
time pleasantly, were it not for the disagreeable litigation. 
Again, on the 10th of February he wrote as follows: “Grace 
and peace in Christ, dearest consort! We are very grateful 
for the anxiety you felt respecting us, which prevented you 
from sleeping; for since the time you so well provided for 
us, we had almost been consumed by fire at our inn, close 
to my room-door; and yesterday, doubtless because of your 
care for us, a stone fell on my head and caught it like a 
rat-trap. For the roof giving way over my private chamber, 
we engaged people, who touched the stone, which was of 
large size, with two of their fingers, on which it fell down, 
and had like to have rendered your kind care of us unavail- 
ing, had not the holy angels prevented. I fear that if you 
do not leave off caring, the earth at last will swallow us up, 
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and all the elements. conspire against us. The Lord be with 
you.” After this cheerful letter, she must necessarily have 
been the more surprised and shocked at the news of his de- 
cease. He was born in Eisleben, and there he also died, on 
the 18th of February, 1546, aged sixty-three years. Thus 
Catherine was not permitted to attend him in his last ex- 
tremity, nor to see his face any more. 

No record has been preserved of the state and condition 
of the widow at that time. She is recorded as being present 
at his funeral. Luther in his last will, dated the 6th of Jan- 
uary, 1542, had bequeathed to her for life—to wit, the little 
farm at Zuellsdorf, a house in the town on which there was 
a debt of two hundred florins, and goblets and jewels to the 
value of a thousand floris. “I do this,” he writes, “because, 
as a pious and faithful wife, she has always loved, esteemed, 
and treated me well; and, by the blessing of God, has borne 
and brought up five living children; and most of all, because 
I will not that she should look to the children, but the chil- 
dren to her; and that they should honor and be in subjection 
to her, as God hath enjoined. For I have seen and expe- 
rienced how the devil incites and urges on the children to 
_ act contrary to his commandment, even though they are 
pious, by wicked and envious tongues, particularly when the 
mothers are widows, and the sons and daughters get wives 
and husbands.” 

The Elector confirmed this last will of Luther. And, as 
the provision was entirely inadequate to the support of the 
family and the education of the children, he promised such 
assistance as was needed. But, after the unfortunate battle 
near Mihlberg—in April, 1547—the Elector, John Frederick, 
was taken prisoner; and, after a short siege, Wittenberg was 
entered by the Emperor, with his Spaniards, on the 25th of 
May. Catherine fled to Magdeburg, and from thence to 
Brunswick, accompanied by Melancthon, with the intention 
of seeking protection in Copenhagen from Christian III. But 
on an Imperial announcement that no harm should happen to 
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them, she returned, with the rest of the fugitives, to Witten- 
berg. From that time her life was only a series of afflic- 
tions. Her sovereign could do nothing more for her; heavy 
taxes were imposed upon her little property; she was obliged 
to borrow a thousand florins. She then let single apartments 
in her house, and also boarded those who lodged with her at 
their request. 

In the beginning of the year 1548, in conjunction with 
Melancthon, she besought the Imperial commander-in-chief to 
grant a reduction of the war-tax, which was very heavy. 
When the solicitations of her friends, who applied to the 
King of Denmark on her behalf, proved unavailing, she her- 
self petitioned him on two successive occasions for aid in her 
severe distress, since every one acted as if she were a 
stranger to them, and no one would take her part. Bugen- 
hagen also wrote to his Majesty in support of her statement; 
and this time he appears to have felt for her in her desti- 
tute situation; for a reply, with some pecuniary assistance, 
soon followed, which Bugenhagen gratefully acknowledged on 
the 22d of March of the same year. 

That which grieved Catherine more than the infamous 
falsehoods propagated by her mortal enemies, the Papists, 
was the conduct of her friends toward her. This appears 
from the funeral address of the Wittenberg University at her 
interment: “During the war she wandered about with her 
orphan children, exposed to the greatest difficulties and dan- 
gers; and, besides the manifold distresses of a state of wid- 
owhood, she experienced great ingratitude from various quar- 
ters, while by those from whom she might have expected 
assistance, on account of the immense and manifest benefit 
which her husband had been to the Church, she was often 
shamefully deceived.” Hence she the more fully experienced 
the truth of her late husband’s assertion, when she complained — 
that she could not acquire any relish for the Psalms, with 
their numerous complaints against enemies, false friends, ete. 
“Wait,” replied he, “ till Hose ae a widow; thou wilt then 
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be able to value them;” and she could feel doubly grateful 
to him for having given her the thirty-first Psalm to commit 
to memory, the contents of which she certainly was unable 
to appreciate at the time. 

After the treaty of Passau, in August, 1552, when tran- 
quillity was restored for a time, an infectious disorder pre- 
vailed to such a degree in Wittenberg, that the whole of the 
members of the University removed to Torgau. Catherine 
resolved to follow them, accompanied by her two younger 
sons, Martin and Paul, and her daughter Margaret, since the 
epidemic had broken out in her house, and spend some time 
there. On the journey the horse took fright, and ran away 
with the carriage. Catherine, anxious for her children, jumped 
out of the vehicle, and fell violently on the ground, and after- 
ward into a ditch, which was full of water. The shock and 
the chill she received operated so painfully upon her frame, 
that she arrived at Torgau in a very weak state, and fell dan- 
gerously ill while there. Her disorder increased, and term- 
inated in a consumption. During the three months she lay 
ill “she comforted and sustained herself by the Word of God, 
and anxiously longed for a peaceful dismission from this vale | 
of tears, often commended the Church and her children to 
God, and prayed that the pure doctrine, which the Lord had | 
caused to be promulgated by her husband, might be handed | 
down unadulterated to posterity.” During the last years of } 
her life she had the great pleasure of hearing that the pious ° 
Hlector, John Frederick, had been set at liberty, and the 
freedom of the Protestant confession and of Divine service 
established. | 

From the few words which are left on record of what she 
said during her last illness, we learn how firmly her heart 
cleaved to her beloved Savior, in the firm belief on whom 
she expired on the 20th of December, 1552, in the fifty- 
fourth year of her age. ‘She was buried in the parish church 
of Torgau, and her funeral was attended by the students of 
the University, whom the vice-rector, Paul Eber, had invited 
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by a public placard, to show her this last mark of respect, in 
consideration of her own worth, as well as from veneration 
for the memory of Luther. A tombstone, which is still to 
be seen, was erected over the spot where she lies. It is of 
sandstone, is painted, and, in some parts, gilded. Her effigy 
is sculptured upon it at full length, wearing the grave-clothes 
and holding in both hands an open Bible. Above the head, 
on the right hand, is Luther’s coat of arms; namely, a black 
cross set in a heart of a red color, which, again, is set in 
the center of a white rose, and the whole surrounded by a 
golden ring. Above the head, on the left, is Catherine’s own 
coat of arms; namely, a lion rampant, with the right paw 
raised on a golden shield, and a peacock’s tail upon the hel- 
met. Along the side is a simple German inscription, of which 
the following is a translation: “In the year 1552, the 20th 
of December, here in Torgau, fell asleep, blessed in God, 
Catherine von Bora, the blessed widow of Dr. Martin Luther.” 
The tombstone, as is evident from the roughness of its sculp- 
ture, is the work of a rude hand. 

Catherine Luther fulfilled a truly-historical task. After 
the Romish Church, by prohibiting the marriage of the priest- 
hood, and by establishing vows of celibacy, had given a seri- 
ous blow to the institution of marriage, for which she could 
not in any degree compensate by elevating the latter to a 
sacrament, the man who had shaken this false doctrine to its 
foundation, aided the Bible, by his act in this principal point 
of a Christian life, in regaining its original honor. Had Cath- 
erine been unequal to the part she was called upon to act, 
how injuriously might this union between a monk and a nun 
have operated upon the Protestants! But as it was, the 
world saw in Luther’s honorable housewife and her excellent 
management, and religious training up of her children, the 
evident proof that not the convent but matrimony is the 
Divine order for mankind; and the thousands who either trav- 
eled through or studied at Wittenberg carried home with 
them to all parts of Germany a lovely image and pattern of 
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domestic felicity. As Luther became the venerable patriarch 
of all the Protestant clergy of Germany, so Catherine stood 
in the same position with reference tothe numberless clergy- 
men’s wives, and the immense and incalculable benefits, both 
mental and spiritual, which have flowed upon the whole of 
Protestant Germany from the consecrated homes of its clergy. 
Neither shining by beauty, riches, nor learning, nor even ris- 
ing above the narrow limits of her domestic circle, she ful- 
filled the divine mission of the woman, with that meek and 
quiet spirit which is before God of great price. Catherine, a — 
German housewife, both in life and death, with the Bible in 
her hand, was thus not a faultless, but a human fulfillment 
of the model which the Scripture gives us of a prudent and 
pious, economical, and modest woman, who places her hope 
in God. 
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CONSECRATED TALENTS—HANNAH MORE, 





Hannan More is one of the few names in English liter- 
ature resplendent alike for exalted genius and devoted piety. 
She has contributed largely to the improvement of her race, 
and left, both in her life and literature, a rich legacy to 
succeeding generations. In the nursery, in the school-room, 
and by the hearth-stones all over the land, she is enshrined 
as the good genius, whose influence ever tends to promote the 
culture of the intellect, the taste, and the moral nature. 

Mr. Jacob More, the father of Hannah, was born to large 
expectations; but his fortunes were overcast, and his inher- 
itance wrested from him in a suit at law. He was, how- 
ever, of too noble a cast to sink down in despondency.. As 
master of the parish school in Stapleton, he secured for his 
family a home—rural and homely, but enshrining more real 
comfort than many a marble palace in the realm. In this 
rural home, at a hamlet wearing the unpoetical name of Fish- 
ponds, Hannah was born, February 2, 1745, being the fourth 
of five daughters. Of his five little girls the father was 
justly proud, and devoted himself with great assiduity to 
their education. Instead of loading them with mere external 
accomplishments, he determined to strengthen their minds, 
and accordingly gave them the rudiments of a classical edu- 
cation, and provided for them a choice selection of reading 
to enlarge their range of thought. _ 

At the age of twelve, Mary, the eldest, commenced taking 
lessons in French. For this purpose, she naled three 
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times a week to Bristol, four miles distant. The journey 


was performed through heat and cold, wet and dry, with an ; 


unflinching determination, till she became a thorough master 
of the language, speaking it with the fluency and elegance 
of a native. ‘Elizabeth, the second, was the companion and 
the help of the mother. The third, Sarah, was full of wit 
and humor, and her quaint sayings and lively retorts gave a 
charm to social life in the household. 

Of Hannah, the subject of our sketch, her biographer says, 
that while still regarded as the “little one,’ and long before 
the father had thought of recognizing her as one of his pu- 
pils, the delighted parents were surprised to find her reading 
with intelligence and fluency, having slipped through the long 
apprenticeship of syllables and spelling—they hardly knew 
when or how. While she was yet a child, her father began 
to teach her his favorite Latin. Her rapid progress amazed 
him; but fearing that she might be overtasked and break 
down in health, or if able to stand the strain upon her 
nerves, that she would grow up to be a mere pedant, he 
suspended her lessons. They were, however, soon resumed 
at the earnest entreaties of the child, seconded by the 
mother. Hannah was now permitted to study, read, and 
write as her fancy prompted. Thus at a very early age she 
became recognized, without envy on the part of her sisters, 
as the literary star of the family. “Patty,” the youngest of 
the five, was a loving, joyous creature. Between her and 
Hannah the tenderest sisterly attachment subsisted. When 


the latter, at the venerable age of eighty-nine, was passing ° 
through the dark portals, she suddenly extended her arms as | 
‘though she would receive some one to her embrace, and ex- — 
‘claimed “Patty.” Is it not probable that this last and dear- 
est of the household band had come as a “ministering spirit” — 
to greet her at the swellings of Jordan, and bid her welcome 


\to the partnership of immortal joy? 
Her three older sisters opened a boarding-school in Bristol. 
The enterprise was a complete success. At the age of twelve, 


oe 
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Hannah was placed in this school as a pupil. Here her 
progress was rapid and brilliant. She attracted the attention 
of some of the most cultivated minds in the city; among 
them was Sir James Stonehouse, who even then predicted 
for her a distinguished career. Among their principal patrons 
was Mrs. Gwatkin, a lady of refinement and wealth. On 
visiting Stratford-upon-Avon, Hannah brought away a branch 
from a mulberry-tree, said to have been planted by Shak- 
speare himself. This branch she wrought into a sugar-tongs 
and presented them to Mrs. Gwatkin, with the following deli- 
cate verse, giving evidence alike of her sensibility and her 
talent: 

“T kissed the sacred shrine where Shakspeare lay, 

And bore this relic of my bard away; 


Where shall I place it, Phceebus? Where ’t is due, 
Apollo answered; and I send it you.” 


Her first work, “The Search After Happiness,” a pastoral 
drama, was written when she was seventeen. After com- 
pleting her studies as a pupil, she became associated with 
her sisters as a teacher. Three times she received offers of 
marriage. In the first instance, she was disappointed by the 
fickleness of her suitor, Edward Turner, Esq. After all the 
preparations for the marriage had been made, and she had 
relinquished her interest in the school, at his request it was 
delayed. A second delay was also accorded. The request 
for a third delay resulted in his prompt and final dismissal. 
Her biographer, however, says, “There are no tearful regrets 
to bestow over this severed tie, for Mrs. Turner might have 
deprived the world of the brilliant career and valuable serv- 
ices of Miss Hannah More.” ‘The other offers she declined. 

This was a brilliant period in English literature. Burke, 
Johnson, Goldsmith, Garrick, Sir Joshua Reynolds, and other 
stars of the first magnitude were in the very zenith of their 
brightness. The famous Blue Stocking Club was then in all 
its glory. Preéminent in this literary coterie was Mrs. Eliz- 
abeth Montagu, whose admirable “Letters” yet retain their 
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fascination, notwithstanding all the changes in taste and man- 
ners. There, too, was Elizabeth Carter, accustomed to read 
the Bible, her choicest book, in Hebrew. So thorough was 
her mastery of the learned languages, that when Dr. Johnson 
was recommending a celebrated Greek scholar, he said that 
he understood Greek “better than any body else except Eliz- 
abeth Carter.” Into this circle of princely intellect Hannah 
More was introduced in 1773. She was then on a visit to 
London in company with her sister Sarah. Her fame had 
preceded her, and she found a cordial welcome. Most of all 
was she anxious to see that wonder of the age—“the great 
Dr. Johnson.” Calling at Sir Joshua’s one day, she learned 
that Dr. Johnson was within. Her friends tried to moderate 
her eagerness by telling her of his moody fits, and that he 
would be as likely to turn his back upon her as to give her 
any appropriate salutation. Nothing, however, could repres: 
her eagerness. She entered the room where he was, an1 
was most agreeably surprised when he arose and saluted her 
with a verse of her own poetry. She was most favorably 
impressed with the great conversationalist, and soon after, 
with her sister Sarah, paid him a visit. This visit is thus 
described: On entering his little parlor, they found it occu- 
pied by a pale, shrunken old lady, dressed in scarlet, her 
head surmounted by a black lace hood, with stiff projecting 
wings. She received them with a mild, engaging manner, 
and bade them be seated. This was Anna Williams, the 
blind poetess, for forty years sheltered under the Doctor’s 
roof. Hannah promptly obeyed the invitation to be seated 
by jumping into a great arm-chair, which she naturally con- 
cluded must be the Doctor’s accustomed seat; and in it, she 
playfully invoked the inspiration of his genius. The Doctor 
soon entered. He received the sisters with the utmost cord- 
iality; but laughed heartily at Hannah, declaring that he 
never sat in the big arm-chair. 

In 1775 Hannah More again visited London. As on the 
former occasion, she found ready access to the circles where 
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genius, wit, and learning concentrated and coruscated. Here 
she was brought into connection with men and women of the 
brightest intellectual and social parts; yet she was not fas- 
cinated with the follies of social life, nor were her percep- 
tions of what was fitting and pure at all blunted. One day’ 
she dines at Sir Joshua’s, and the course of preparation for 
the event through which she passes, gives occasion for some 
comments on the subject of head-dressing. “Nothing can be 
conceived so absurd, extravagant, and fantastical, as the pres- 
ent mode of dressing the head. Simplicity and modesty are 
things.so much exploded, that their very names are no longer 
remembered. I have just escaped from one of the fashion- 
able disfigurers, and though I charged him to dress me with 
the greatest simplicity, and to have only a very distant eye 
upon the fashion, just enough to avoid the pride of singular- 
ity, yet in spite of all these sage cautions, I absolutely blush 
at myself, and turn to a glass with as much caution as a 
vain beauty just risen from the small-pox, which can not be 
a more disfiguring disease than the present mode of dress.” 
Her religious principles were evidently too deeply fixed for 
her to have. much relish for the fashionable follies of the day, 
and her sense was too solid not to have a clear perception 
of their pernicious moral tendencies. One has well said of 
her, that “the glitter and pomp of fashionable life never seem 
to have dimmed the clearness of her moral vision, or pre- 
vented her from making a rational estimate of its maxims, 
habits, and pursuits; there ever accompanied her an integrity 
of moral consciousness, a hidden strength, which, stronger 
than. a breastplate or shield, defended her from the corrupt- 
ing influence of flattery, and enabled her to maintain that 
singleness and purity of character, and ‘to foster those relig- 
ious convictions which formed the beauty and excellence of 
her riper years.” 

Her introduction to that much-abused class, the book pub- 
lishers—between whom and authors there is presumed to be 
an irrepressible conflict—was on aoe wise. As yet she was 
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known only as a lady of rare accomplishments and a splendid 
conversationalist. At home, in the Winter of 1775, she said 
to her sisters, “I have been so fed with praise, I think I 
will venture to try what my real value is by writing a slight 
poem.” Within a fortnight, “Sir Eldred of the Bower,” a 
legendary tale, was completed; and “The Bleeding Rock,” 
written some years before, revised, and both ready for the 
press. With these she presented herself before Cadell, the 
well-known publisher. He at once agreed to publish them, 
and gave her forty guineas for the copy-right, promising, if 
she could ascertain what Goldsmith received for his “De- 
serted Village,” to increase the sum to that amount. Hannah 
More’s connection with this publishing-house, so auspiciously 
commenced, continued through a period of forty years. Our 
readers will be inquisitive about the reception of “Sir Eldred” 
by the public. It speedily became “the theme of conversa- 
tion in all the polite circles” of the realm; became “the fond- 
ling of the great litterateurs of the day;” but as speedily sank 
into obscurity and neglect—a wide contrast-in its fortune and 
that of the “Deserted Village,” which has a perpetual inher- 
itance in the hearts of reading and thoughtful millions. 

As an illustration of the unfettered and yet respectful 
intercourse of the two sisters, Sallie and Hannah, with their 
London literary friends, we excerpt a passage from a racy 
letter written by the former to her sisters at home. “If a 
wedding should take place before our return, don’t be sur- 
prised—between the mother of Sir Eldred and the father of 
Trene—nay, Mrs. Montagu says, if tender words are precur- 
sors of connubial engagements, we may expect great things; 
for it is nothing but ‘child, ‘little fool, ‘love, and ‘dearest.’ 
After much critical discourse, he turns round to me, and with 
one of his most amiable looks, which must be scen to form 
the least idea of, he says: ‘I have heard you are engaged in 
the useful and honorable occupation of teaching young ladies;’ 
upon which, with all the ease, familiarity, and confidence we 
should have done had only our dear Dr. Stonehouse been 
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present, we entered upon the history of our birth, parentage, 
and education, showing how we were born with more desires 
than guineas; and how, as years increased our appetites, the 
cupboard at length began to grow too small for them; and 
how, with a bottle of water, a bed, and a blanket, we set out 
to seek our fortunes; and how we found a great house with 
nothing in it; and how it was like to remain so, till looking 
into our knowledge-boxes, we happened to find a little learn- 
ing—a very good thing when land is gone—and .so, at last, 
by giving a little to those who had less, we got a good store 
of gold in return—but how, alas! we wanted the wit to 
keep it. ‘I love you both! cried the Doctor. ‘I love you 
all five. I never was at Bristol; I will come on purpose to 
see you. What! jwe women live happily together! I will 
come and see you. I have spent a happy evening; I am 
glad I came; God forever keep you—you live to shame duch- 
esses. He took his leave with so much warmth and tender- 
ness, we were quite affected by his manner.” 

So much for Dr. Johnson. We must now give an excerpt 
from one of Hannah’s letters, which will illustrate, better than 
any description, their cordial relations to another celebrity. 
“Tet me tell you,” says she, “a ridiculous circumstance 
which happened the other day. After dinner, Garrick took 
up the Monthly Review—civil gentlemen, by the by, these 
monthly reviewers—and read ‘Sir Eldred’ with all his grace 
and pathos. I think I never was so ashamed in my life; 
but he read it so superlatively that I cried like a child. 
Only think, what a scandalous thing to cry at the reading of 
one’s own poetry! I could have beaten myself; for it looked 
as if I thought it was very moving, which, I can truly say, 
is far from being the case. But the beauty of the jest les 
in this: Mrs. Garrick twinkled as well as I, and made as 
many apologies for crying at her husband’s reading as I did 
for crying at my own verses. She got out of the scrape by 
pretending that she was touched by the story, and J by 
saying the same thing of the reading.” “Percy,” a drama, 
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was written in 1777. Brought out under the auspices of 
Garrick, it was played in Drury Lane twelve nights in suc- 
cession, and netted its author the sum of $3,500. Miss More 
wrote two more dramas—“ The Fatal Falsehood” and “ The 
Inflexible Captive.” These closed her contributions to the 
stage. Observing the effects of theatrical amusements, she 
became convinced that they were “dangerous to morals, and 
hostile to Christian virtue.” Garrick was her early friend 
and patron; but even the splendor of his genius had not 
blinded her mind to the natural tendencies of the stage; and 
now she resolutely absolved herself from all complicity with. 
an institution so prejudicial to public and private morals. 

Hannah More had now reached the age of forty. During 
several years her time had been divided among her friends. 
Sometimes we find her at Sandleford Priory, the country re- 
treat of Mrs. Montagu; sometimes at the Adelphi, the city, 
and again at Hampton, the country home of Garrick, and per- 
haps more frequently with her sisters at Bristol. She had 
now become satiated with fashionable life. She says: “I have 
naturally a small appetite for grandeur, which is always sat- 
isfied, even to indigestion, before I leave town, and I require 
a long abstinence to get any relish for it again. Yet, I re- 
peat, there are very agreeable people; but there is dress, 
there is restraint, there is want of leisure, to which I find 
it more difficult to conform for any length of time—and Uife 
is short!” As a natural result, she began to think of a home 
of her own. Her friends ridiculed the project; but a short 
time found her in possession of a secluded, thatched cottage— 
Cowslip Green—ten miles from Bristol. To this cottage she, 
who had shone resplendent in the literary circles of London, 
retired really to begin her life’s great work. 

The early life of Hannah More had been a school of 
preparation. She now. applied herself earnestly to literary 
labors. The result was a series of works on Christian life 
and morals, which have contributed in an incalculable measure 
to elevate the Christian character and teaching in all lands, 
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and entitle their author to a place among the benefactors of 
mankind. The first of this series was “Thoughts on the 
Importance of the Manners of the Great to General Society.” 
The work was published anonymously, and was first attrib- 
uted to Wilberforce, and afterward to the Bishop of London. 
A second edition was soon called for and sold in a week; a 
third in a few hours. In a few months seven large editions 
had been published and sold. It was timely, struck deep 
into the moral convictions of the class for which it was in- 
tended, and produced beneficial results. Its authorship did 
not long remain a secret. Among other of her literary 
friends it brought her into conflict with Horace Walpole, who 
took her to task for exhibiting such “monstrously-severe doc- 
trines.” She gives the following account of her encounter 
with him: “He defended, and that was’ the joke, religion 
against me, and said he would do so against the whole bench 
of bishops—that the fourth commandment was the most ami- 
able and merciful law that was ever promulgated, as it en- 
tirely considers the ease and .comfort of the hard-laboring 
poor and beasts of burden; but that it was never intended 
for persons of fashion, who have no occasion for rest, as 
they never do any thing on the other days; and indeed 
when the law was made there were no people of fashion. 
He really pretended to be in earnest, and we parted mutually 
unconverted; he lamenting that I had fallen into the error 
of puritanical strictness, and I lamenting that he is a person 
of fashion for whom the Ten Commandments were not made.” 
Two years later this volume was followed by another having 
the same general design—“An Estimate of the Religion of 
the Fashionable World.” In 1794 she wrote a series of 
tales, designed to counteract the effects of the political tracts 
of the Jacobins and levelers. They were published in “The 
Cheap Repository,” a monthly, which attained to the aston- 
ishing issue of about a million each number. Among these 
stories was the -world-renowned “Shepherd of Salisbury 
Plain.” “Village Politics” was published with the same 
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general object. In addition to these, the principal works of 
Hannah More were—“Strictures on the Modern System of 
Female Education,” published in 1799; “Hints toward the 
Formation of the Character of a Young Princess,” 1805, writ- 
ten in reference to the education of the Princess Charlotte, 
on which subject her advice and assistance had been. re- 
quested by the Queen; “Ccelebs in Search of a Wife; Com- 
prehending Observations on Domestic Habits and Manners, 
Religion and Morals,” in two volumes, 1809—of which there 
was a wonderful sale; “Practical Piety, or the Influence of 
the Religion of the Heart on the Conduct of Life”—two vol- 
umes—1811; “Christian Morals”’—two volumes—1812; “Hs- 
say on the Character and Writings of St. Paul”—two vol- 
umes—1815; and “Moral Sketches of Prevailing Opinions 
and Manners, Foreign and Domestic, with Reflections on 
Prayer,’ 1819. 

The success of these several works resulted no less from 
peculiar adaptation to the exigencies of the times than the 
inherent power of the writer.. She seemed,.even in her quiet 
home, to have some instinctive perception of the chord nec- 
essary to be touched in the great moving world, and to pos- 
sess the power of touching that chord in an irresistible man- 
ner. Take a single instance. During the closing years of 
the past century the storms of revolution, which had spread 
over France, had affected the social and political atmosphere 
of Great Britain in a fearful degree. Under the guise of 
fraternity and philosophy, sentiments hostile to order, govern- 
ment, and religion were zealously propagated. In the name 
of “reform” a spirit of anarchy was rising, which endangered 
the social and religious as well as civil institutions of the 
country. Clubs were organized and club-meetings constantly 
held. The mutterings of the approaching storm came up 
from the workshops of the manufactories, from the fields and 
the mines, and from the villages and cities of the realm. 
The very air seemed pregnant with revolution. A sense 
of insecurity pervaded the hearts of all men. Even the 
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Government itself was at its wits’ end. Dr. Paley’s “Rea- 
sons for Contentment” argued the case well, proved it log- 
ically, but fell cold and powerless upon the public heart. Just 
then “Will Chip” presents himself before the public. He is 
one of the people, is modest, holds a little tract in his hand— 
“Village Politics”—and simply asks the people to read. There 
he stands, in that simple guise, with a simple sling and a 
few smooth stones in his hand; but with them he smites the 
fierce Goliath, before whom the stoutest heart was quailing. 
Bookseller Rivington issues “Village Politics. By Will Chip.” 
People begin to read it. It is not so profound nor so logical 
as Paley’s “Reasons;” but it is skilled in the art of putting 
things. The people see it—feel it. Hvery body recommends 
“Village Politics” to every body else. Every one inquires, 
“Have you read Will Chip?” Bookseller Rivington has his 
hands full now, and his shop full too. He can not supply 
the demand for this wonderful—modest, yet all-powerful little 
work. Bishops christen it, lords bless it, landholders rejoice 
over it, every body for law and order are thankful for it; it 
multiplies abundantly; one hundred thousand copies are cir- 
culated through lanes and courts, entering the shops, knock- 
ing at the doors, looking out the windows; it speedily makes 
the circuit of the kingdom; it goes by hosts into Scotland 
and Ireland; it leaps into France and passes into Italy; it 
is hawked and peddled; in hall and cottage “Village Politics” 
is known and read. Never before did a mere tract take so 
completely by storm the public mind and work in it so 
thorough a change. The mutterings of the coming storm died 
away, and the sunshine once more broke forth over the land. 
What royalty with its overawing majesty; what lords and 
parliaments; what the profoundest statesmen, philosophers, 
and divines of the age were unable to effect was accomplished 
by the pen, and that pen was wielded by a woman. The au- 
_ thorship of “Village Politics” could not long remain a secret. 
Its discovery added largely to the already great reputation of 
Hannah More. 
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But the ballads of Hannah More touched the great heart 
of the English people with a spell as weird and potent as 
that exercised by her tracts. We must give one of these as 
an illustration of the felicitous and popular style in which 
she could present the salient points of the profoundest sub- 
ject. Man’s distrust in the equity of God’s providential 
government is one of the most difficult feelings to uproot, 
especially when it is pressed home by poverty or misfortune. 
Yet how completely is this difficult subject treated in one of 
her ballads called “Turn the Carpet; or, The Two Weavers!” 
No one can read it without having his faith confirmed, and, 
whether he confesses it or not, becoming more ashamed of 
envious comparisons and ungrateful murmurs than he ever 
was before. Dear reader, it will do us good even in this 
day; let us read it: 


“As at their work two weavers sat, 
Beguiling time with friendly chat; 
They touched upon the price of meat, 
So high, a weaver scarce could eat. 


‘What with my brats and sickly wife,’ 
Quoth Dick, ‘I’m almost tir’d of life; 
So hard my work, so poor my fare, 

"Tis more than mortal man can bear. 


How glorious is the rich man’s state! 

His house so fine! his wealth so great! . 

Heay’n is unjust, you must agree; 

Why all to him? Why none to me? ; 


In spite of what the Scripture teaches, 

In spite of all the parson preaches, 

This. world—indeed I’ve thought so long— 
Is ruled, methinks, extremely wrong. 


Where’er I look, howe’er I range, 

‘Tis all confused, and hard, and strange; 
The good are troubled and oppressed, 
And all the wicked are the bless’d.’ 


Quoth John, ‘Our ign’rance is the cause, 
Why thus we blame our Maker’s laws; 
Parts of his ways alone we know, 

Tis all that man can see below. 
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Seest thou that carpet, not half done, 
Which thou, dear Dick, hast well begun? 
Behold the wild confusion there, 

So rude the mass, it makes one stare! 


A stranger, ignorant of the trade, 

Would say, no meaning’s there convey d; 
For where’s the middle, where’s the border? 
Thy carpet now is all disorder!’ 


Quoth Dick, ‘My work is yet in bits, 
But still in every part it fits; 
Besides, you reason like a lout, 
Why, man, that carpet’s inside out! 


Says John, ‘Thou say’st the thing I mean; 
And now I hope to cure thy spleen; 

This world, which clouds thy soul with doubt, 
Is but a carpet inside out. 


As when we view these shreds and ends, 
We know not what the whole intends; 

So when on earth things look but odd, 
They ’re working still some scheme of God. 


No plan, no pattern, can we trace, 
All wants proportion, truth, and grace; 
The motley mixture we deride, 

Nor see the beauteous upper side. 


But when we reach that world of light, 
And view those works of God aright, 
Then shall we see the whole design, 
And own the workman is divine. 


What now seems random strokes, will there 
g All order and design appear; 

Then shall we praise what here we spurn’d, | 

For then the carpet shall be turned.’ 


‘Thou ’rt right,’ quoth Dick, ‘no more I'll grumble 
That this sad world’s so strange a jumble; 

My impious doubts are put to flight, 

For my own carpet sets me right.” 


Apologetically she says, “I did not think of turning ballad- 
monger in my old age, and J fear the antidotes are not strong 
enough to expel the poison; but in these alarming times each 
one must do what he can.” Hannah More was not a mere 
literary woman. She was a prarical philanthropist. She was 
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the intimate friend of Wilberforce, and codperated with him, 
to the extent of her ability, in that great reform of public 
sentiment on the subject of African slavery and the slave- 
trade, which has already branded the latter as piracy and 
arraigned the former before the civilized world as contraven- 
ing the laws of God and the rights of man. About ten 
miles distant from Cowslip Green, rose the bold and romantic 
Cliffs of Cheddar. It was a wild, mountainous, and barren 
region. The inhabitants were half savage, living in caves and 
cabins. They earned a miserable subsistence by selling roots, 
stalactites, and other mineral productions of the place, to trav- 
elers. It was just the place for home missionary effort, and 
Hannah More became the home missionary. They had no 
resident minister, and the curate lived twelve miles distant. 
She visited the region twelve times before she could obtain 
the consent of the miserable landowners and the concurrence 
of the people for the establishment of a school. Every vex- 
ation was encountered patiently, and every obstacle over- 
come with persistent effort. A suitable house was at length 
obtained and leased for seven years. In a letter to Wilber- 
force she says, “As to the mistress for the Sunday school 
and the religious part, I have employed Mrs. Esterbrook, of 
whose judgment I have a good opinion. I hope Miss Wilber- 
force will not be frightened, but I am afraid she must be 
called a Methodist.” 

The day was at length fixed for the opening of the 
school. The people flocked from far and near to witness the 
scene. Miss More opened it in person. She says, “It was 
an affecting sight. Several of the grown-up youth had been 
tried at the late assizes—three were the children of a person 
lately condemned to be hanged; many thieves, all ignorant, 
profane, and vicious, beyond belief. Of these banditti we 
have enlisted one hundred and seventy; and when the cler- 
gyman, a hard man, who is also the magistrate, saw these 
creatures kneeling around us, whom he had seen but to com- 
mit or to punish in some way, he burst into tears. I can 
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do them but little good, I fear, but the grace of God can.” 
This was the beginning of a great work, not only for Ched- 
dar, but for the region rounl about. No less than thirteen 
parishes were found equally destitute of religious instruction, 
and the people demoralized, in some instances, in a still 
greater degree. Other Christian women were stirred up to 
follow the example of the Misses More, for. “Patty” had 
become a powerful aid to Hannah. Before the first year of 
missionary effort closed schools had been established in nine 
different parishes, and over five hundred scholars had been 
gathered into the Sabbath schools. To these day schools 
were now added, and all the appliances for educating and 
elevating the people were employed. 

It was now that the character of this noble Christian wo- 
man shone forth with resplendent brightness. She voluntarily 
withdrew from the circles whose wit, learning, and elegance 
must have had strong fascinations for a mind gifted like hers. 
Her labors and charities among the despised and forsaken 
were abundant. She usually visited at least three parishes 
each Sabbath—triding from ten to thirty miles—regulating the 
teachers and schools—exhorting and praying; and this work 
she continued upward of twenty years. By her angel minis- 
tries many a despairing heart was comforted, many a dark 
mind illuminated with the truth of God, and many a soul 
brought to taste of the redeeming love of Christ. 

The mere labor, however, was but a small portion of the 
endurance called for in these Christian efforts. The most 
fearful opposition and abuse were suffered, in which, it is 
lamentable to think, Church bigots, without religion or shame, 
took the lead. One of their schools was broken up in the 
hight of its usefulness. It will hardly be credited in the 
present age that the great offense charged upon this school 
was, that its principal, Mr. Bere, had encouraged extempora- 
neous praying, and also speaking upon religious experience in 
a little meeting of a dozen poor neighbors for religious con- 
versation. This was encouraging “Methodism ;” and with the 
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curate, to whom had been committed the care of souls, it 
seemed better to blast the only efficient agency in the parish 
for the renovation of the morals of the people and the salva- 
tion of their souls, than that “Methodism” should receive 
any countenance. The Misses More were attacked with a 
virulence almost incredible. They were accused not only of 
“Methodism,” but also of Jacobinism, disloyalty, and even of 
French infidelity. The basest means were employed to in- 
flame the public mind against them. 

These trials saddened the hearts of the sisters, but could 
not swerve them from their great work. Hannah writes to 
Wilberforce: “In Blagdon is ‘still a voice heard, lamentation 
and mourning, and at Cowslip ‘Rachel is still weeping for 
her children, and refuses to be comforted because they are 
not’ instructed. This heavy blow has almost bowed me to 
the ground. . . . Patty behaves nobly, and only works 
the harder for all these attacks.” The disbanding of the 
school at Blagdon cost her many struggles; but when the 
day came she appeared on the ground in person, and deliv- 
ered an address that deserves to be written in letters of 
gold. “It is with no small concern,” she said, “I have to 
inform you that we shall meet no more in this place. The 
Sunday school, and the evening reading, the weekly school 
of industry, are all at an end. _ Before we part it is but 
justice to you to declare that my sister and I have never 
had more comfort from the teachable and dutiful behavior of 
any children, nor more satisfaction from the sober and decent 
conduct of any parents, than we have experienced in this 
place. You will give us the best evidence that you have 
profited by our instructions, and those of your master, by 
carrying the religion you have been taught on Sunday into 
the business of the week and the behavior of your daily life. 
I shall hold that person’s religious profession very cheap, in- 
deed, who is not hereafter sober, peaceable, industrious, and 
forgiving. Be diligent in your attendance at Church twice a 
day. Show that you fear God, by keeping his command- 
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ments and reverencing his ministers; show that you ‘honor 
the King, by submitting to all that are in authority under 
him, especially to magistrates.” 

She then hore testimony to the faithfulness of the teacher 
who had for eight years been in this noble work, and con- 
cluded by addressing the young men and women. “ Young 
men,” she said, “let me exhort you to be sober-minded; 
avoid the snares and corruptions of the world, against which 
you have been so long guarded, and to which, at your season 
of life, you will be so much exposed. My young women, so 
long the objects of our tender care and concern, I commit 
you to the protection of God. He can, and I trust he will, 
raise up better friends than we have been to you. In any 
case he will himself be your friend if you walk in the paths 
in which you have been trained. He will never leave you 
nor forsake you. . . . We shall never think of the five 
years that are past without being thankful for what has been 
done, and without wishing we had done more and better.” 

In vain do we look through this address, of which the 
above is only a part, for one word of repining under personal 
wrongs ‘and sufferings, or one word of complaint against those 
whose cruel hostility had been the means of inflicting this 
great wrong. Never did her character appear more truly 
noble than on this occasion—a praiseworthy imitation of the 
example of Him “who, when he was reviled, reviled not 
again; and when he was persecuted threatened not.” 

Amid all these missionary labors and toils, to which were 
added a large epistolary correspondence and the cares of al- 
most. incessant company, she still found time for the prosecu- 
tion of her literary enterprises. By consulting the dates it 
will be seen that most of her works’ were written and pub- 
lished during this period. 

From her writings Hannah More received a large income. 
Her sisters also realized large returns from their long and 
successful labors as teachers. In the end they purchased a 
fine estate near Wrington, and all five came to live in one 
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household. They were bound together by the tenderest af- 
fection; and their lives were made happy by a congeniality 
of character, tastes, and pursuits. Beautiful in their lives, in 
death they were not divided. In the village church-yard at 
Wrington, beneath a yew and willow, a plain stone bears the 
following inscription: “Beneath are deposited the mortal re- 
mains of five sisters: Mary More died 18th of April, 1813, 
aged seventy-five years. Elizabeth More died 16th June, 
1816, aged seventy-six years. Sarah More died 17th May, 
1817, aged seventy-four years. Martha More died 16th Sep- 
tember, 1819, aged sixty years. Hannah More died 7th 
September, 1833, aged eighty-nine years. All these died in 
faith. Accepted in the beloved. Hebrews xi, 13.” 

It will be seen by the above that Hannah survived all 
her sisters and lived to a very advanced age. Her later 
years were not without trials, nor yet without the infirmities 
of age. Her mental vigor remained almost unabated to the 
last. So long as she could work she did not cease to labor 
for her Master. In the hour of age and feebleness tenderly- 
attached friends surrounded and ministered unto her. In her 
dying moments some one spoke of the good deeds that had 
adorned her life. She quickly replied, “Talk not so vainly; 
I utterly cast them from me, and fall low at the foot of the 
cross.” Her pious ejaculations during her last hours evinced 
how complete was the triumph of her faith. She would ex- 


claim, “I know that my Redeemer liveth;” “O the love of 


Christ, the love of Christ!” “The thought of that better 


} world lifts the mind above itself;” “O, glorious grave;” “Lord 


I believe, I do believe with all the powers of my weak, sin- 
ful heart.” Almost at the last lucid moment she stretched 
out her arms as though receiving some dear object to her 
embrace, exclaimed “Patty” and “joy,” as though her most 
dearly-beloved sister had come to meet and welcome her. Of 


her it may be said, no doubt, with as much truth as of any 


author who has ever lived, that she wrote 


‘‘No line which, dying, she could wish to blot.” 
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EV. 


THE MISSIONARY HEROINE—ANN HASSELTINE JUDSON., 





THERE is no sublimer exhibition of moral heroism in the 
world’s history than that which the life of Mrs. Ann Hasszt- 
_ TINE JupsoN affords. She was the first American woman who 
resolved to leave friends and country to carry the Gospel of 
Christ to the heathen in foreign climes. This resolve was 
made, not when the missionary cause had already enlisted the 
sympathies and benefactions of the whole Christian world, not — 
when the feasibility of the great enterprise had been demon- 
strated by tens of thousands won to Christ in heathen lands, 
but when the work was new, and when the wisest and the best 
were doubtful of its resources and results. But if her early 
consecration to the cause was heroic, her subsequent devotion 
to it, amid scenes that might have caused the stoutest heart 
_ to faint, was still more glorious. She was first of a long line 
of successors, whose names shall be forever identified with 
‘the ultimate triumph of Messiah’s kingdom in the earth. 

Ann Hasseltine was born in Bradford, Massachusetts, De- 
cember 22, 1789. In her earlier years she was distinguished 
for great mental strength and activity, for practical sense and 
inexhaustible fertility of resource, as well as great energy of 
character. She was educated at Bradford Academy, and was 
distinguished for the ardor and intenseness of her application 
to intellectual pursuits. Her mind was well disciplined, and 
her acquisitions large. Something of the character of her 
mind may be inferred from the fact that, when awakened to a 
sense of her sinful and lost condition—though only seas 
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years of age— Edwards on Redemption became her chosen 
companion, and by that she was “specially instructed, quick- 
ened, and strengthened.” Her consecration to Christ was now 
complete. She says: “I have seasons when I feel I have 
given myself unreservedly to the Savior, to be disposed of 
as he sees fit for time and eternity.” No wonder that her 
growth was rapid, and we soon find her rejoicing in full 
assurance. “I have seasons of feeling,” says she, “that I do 
sit at the feet of my Savior, and that I do choose him for 
my Prophet, Priest, and King. At these seasons I have felt 
that if my soul was lost the whole plan of salvation must 
fail, so conscious am I of loving him, and giving myself to 
him in his appointed way.” When some one sought to sub- 
ject her faith to the old Calvinistic test by asking her 
whether she was willing to be lost, her reply is worthy to 
be written in letters of gold: (“I_am not willing to be an 
enemy to God. } With this submissive spirit I could not. be 
unhappy, however he might dispose of me.”) The secret of 
her rapid growth in grace, and of the development of a 
sturdy Christian character, is found in the fact that from the 
time of her conversion and spiritual consecration she became 
an active laborer in the vineyard of the Lord. It was well 
said of her that the zeal which made her a missionary abroad 
first made a missionary of her at home. Her early friends 
testify that from the time of her conversion till she sailed 
for Burmah she rarely spent half an hour in any company 
without introducing the subject of personal religion. On the 
Sabbath it was her custom to fix her mind upon some one of 
her friends, take their arm, and, as they walked home from 
Church, endeavor to stir them up to seek Christ. She visited 
her neighbors for a like object, after having as a teacher per- 
formed the labors of the day, till nearly every family had 
been blessed with her presence, and every individual earn- 
estly and affectionately reasoned with upon the soul’s great 
concern. What might not be hoped for from so promising an 
early Christian life? 
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In 1810 the celebrated memorial drawn up by Mr. Jud- 
son, and signed by himself and Samuel Nott, Samuel J. Mills, 
and Samuel Newell—proposing to devote themselves to the 
missionary cause in heathen lands—was laid before the Gen- 
eral Association. This was the origin of the American Board 
of Commissioners for Foreign Missions. It is remarkable that 
Bradford. was the place where this Association was held, and 
that during its session Mr. Judson for the first time saw 
Miss Hasseltine, who afterward became the partner of his 
early missionary toils. 

In making to Miss Hasseltine the offer of marriage, Mr. 
Judson accompanied it with a declaration of his purpose to 
devote his life to the cause of Christ in heathen lands, and 
an invitation to share with him the responsibilities and perils 
of missionary life. - “It was an untried path, beset with dif- 
ficulties and dangers, and it was not in her nature to enter 
it without a thorough consideration of any question which 
might suitably bear upon her decision. Mr. Judson, with an 
honorable manliness, in the very act of proposing to her and 
to her parents his participation in missionary life, portrayed 
every discouragement in its truest colors. The struggles 
through which her own mind passed in arriving at a decision 
she has faithfully recorded, and they furnish a beautiful trib- 
ute to her delicacy as a woman, and to her fortitude and 
devotion as a Christian. Mr. Judson’s offer was accepted, 
and thus were brought together two extraordinary characters, 
most remarkably suited to each other, and to the exalted 
sphere of Christian duty to which they were assigned. They 
were married at Bradford, February 5, 1812. Mr. Judson, 
Messrs. Newell, Nott, Hall, and Rice, were ordained the next 
day at Salem, and on the 19th of the same month Mr. and 
Mrs. Judson embarked for Calcutta.” 

The missionaries, it is well known, were expelled from 
the British possessions in India. The East India Company 
could better aggrandize its power and increase its wealth by 
protecting heathenism than by. permitting the introduction of 
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Christianity. God’s wrath may be long delayed, but the ter- 
rible Sepoy rebellion, so fresh in all our recollections, attests 
the certainty and fearfulness of hig judgments. The little 
missionary .band was broken, and its members scattered. 
After much suffering and many hair-breadth escapes, Mr. and 
Mrs. Judson landed on the Isle of France. Here they were 
watched as suspected persons, and could find no permanent 
stay. How desolate.must have been their condition! Perse- 
cuted and hunted down—not by heathen but by professedly 
Christian powers! “O, when,” writes Mrs. Judson in her 
journal—“O, when will my wanderings terminate? When 
shall I find some little spot that I can call my home in this 
world? Yet I rejoice in all thy dealings, O, my heavenly 
Father, for thou dost support me under every trial, and 
enable me to lean on thee. Thou dost make me to feel the 
sweetness of deriving comfort from. thee when worldly com- 
forts fail. Thou dost not suffer me to simk down in despond- 
ency, but enablest me to look forward with joy to a state | 
of heavenly rest and happiness. Then shall I have to wan- 
der no more; the face of Jesus shall be unvailed, and I shall 
rest in the arms of love through all eternity.” After being 
beset with uncertainty, buffeted, imperiled, and tossed about, 
they landed, July, 1813, at Rangoon, in the great Burman 
empire. We have not space for the details of missionary 
life and labors that now followed. Three years were devoted 
mainly to the acquisition of the language. Mrs. Judson out- 
stripped her husband in the acquisition of the colloquial, but 
he obtamed a more thorough knowledge of the structure of 
the language. It was not till six years after they landed 
in Rangoon that they were able to rejoice over the first na- 
tive convert to the Christian faith. 

In 1821 the prostration of her health led Mrs. Judson to 
return to America on a visit. Here she was the object of 
distinguished attentions, and by her letters, her personal ap- 
peals, and by the publication of her History of the Burman 
Mission, she contributed largely to awaken an interest in the 
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cause of foreign missions among the American Churches. 
With her health only partially restored, she rejoined her 
husband at Rangoon in the Autumn of 1823. Now opens a 
new and splendid chapter in her history—one that the Chris- 
tian world will never forget. From the record made of it 
by Dr. Cutting, in the American Missionary Memorial, we 
gather an outline sketch, which is all our space will admit. 
Mrs. Judson while in this country seemed to have observed 
almost prophetically the gloomy shadows of that crisis, but 
she was undismayed, and returned to her post with the 
true martyr spirit. During her absence the number of con- 
verts had been nearly doubled, and Mr. Judson had com- 
pleted a translation of the New Testament, as well as an 
epitome of the Old. The arrival of Dr. Price soon after 
her departure, and the information at court of his skill 
as a physician, had occasioned a summons from Ava, which 
brought Mr. Judson and his new missionary associate into 
the presence of the king, and an order that the missionaries 
should remain at the capital, where land was given them on 
which to erect dwellings. These arrangements having been 
made, Mr. Judson descended the river to Rangoon, where he 
met Mrs. Judson, with whom he soon returned to Ava, leay- 
ing Mr. and Mrs. Wade with Mr. Hough to carry forward . 
the work at the old station. For a while Mr. Judson pro- 
ceeded with his missionary labors at the capital, but no time 
had elapsed for the gathering of fruits before the sudden 
breaking out of war between the British East India Company 
and the Burmese Government brought upon the missionaries 
and other foreign residents of Ava perils, privations, and suf- 
ferings, such as language is hardly adequate to record. For 
nearly two years no tidings came of their fate. Whether 
this lack of intelligence was a mere incident of the war, or 
whether they had at once fallen victims to the jealousy of 
an implacable despot, or were still surviving in chains and 
sorrow, were painful questions of which no solution could be 
gained. The deepest anxiety possessed the hearts of American 
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Christians during this long period, and when, at length, 
tidings came of their safety, the joy and thanksgiving were 
universal. The record of their sufferings, unsurpassed by 
any narrative of fiction, was written by Mrs. Judson, and 
will remain through successive ages one of the most exciting 
chapters of missionary history. To abbreviate it, or to at- 
tempt a sketch in other language, may be permitted only 
under the sternest necessity, and the best success will poorly 
compare with the graphic original. 

Mr. and Mrs. Judson received their first certain intelli- 
gence of the war as they were approaching Ava, and on 
their arrival found themselves regarded with some coldness 
by the king and court. On the 23d of May, 1824, the fall of 
Rangoon was made known at Ava, and, though the proud mon- 
arch did not doubt his power to repel and punish the Brit- 
ish, the necessity of large military preparations was. admit- 
ted, and intense excitement prevailed at the palace. Golden 
chains were prepared in which to bring to Ava the captive 
Governor-General, and ladies and gentlemen of the court an- 
ticipated the service of English slaves as attendants! The 
soldiers embarked in high glee, ignorant of the irresistibleness 
of scientific warfare, and looking for an easy victory over 
barbarians and cowards. No sooner had the army embarked 
than suspicions arose of the presence of spies, and three 
Englishmen residing at Ava were forthwith arrested and ex- 
amined. In this examination it was found that the accounts 
of one of them showed considerable sums of money paid to 
Mr. Judson and Dr. Price, and, ignorant of the methods of 
transmitting funds practiced by Europeans and Americans, the 
Government found in this fact what it deemed evidence of 
their complicity with the English in the war. On the 8th 
of June Mr. Judson was suddenly arrested at his dwelling 
by a posse of officers, one of whom, known by his “spotted 
face,” was an executioner. Throwing Mr. Judson upon the 
floor, they bound him with cords, answering the importunity. 
of his wife on his behalf with threats to take her also. She 
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offered the “spotted face” money to loosen the cords, but he 
spurned the gift, and dragged away his victim, pausing at a 
few rods’ distance to tighten the instruments of torture. The 
faithful disciple, Moung Ing, followed, to trace the teacher’s 
steps, and to procure, if possible, a mitigation of his suffer- 
ings. He returned with the intelligence that the order of 
the king had consigned Mr. Judson to the death-prison; he 
saw no more. Next Mrs. Judson found herself a prisoner in 
her own house, the magistrate of the place summoning her 
to the veranda for examination. Hastily destroying all letters 
and papers in her possession, lest they should disclose the 
fact that she and her husband had correspondents in En- 
gland, and had taken notes of all occurrences which they 
had witnessed in the country, she submitted to the scrutiny 
of her inquisitor, who left her under the guard of ten ruf- 
fians, whom he charged to keep her safe. Night came, and» 
darkness. Barring herself and her four little Burman girls in 
an inner room, she was ordered by the guards to open the 
doors and come out, or they would tear the house down. 
Partly, however, by threats, and partly by bribes, she quieted 
them so far that they let her alone, carousing, however, 
through all the night, and pouring forth the most diabolical 
language to which she had ever listened. 

This dreadful night of personal danger and of painful ap- 
prehensions as to her husband’s fate, was but the beginning 
of sorrows. The next morning Moung Ing brought to her 
the information that her husband and all the white foreigners 
were confined in the death-prison, with three pairs of iron 
fetters each, subsequently increased to five, and fastened to 
a pole to prevent their moving. She entreated the magis- 
trate for leave to go to some member of the Government in 
behalf of her husband, and wrote a letter to her friend, the 
king’s sister, but in vain. Night found her a prisoner still. 
On the third day a message to the governor of the city, 
expressing her desire to appear before him with a present, 
resulted in an order for her release. Gifts wrung from the 
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wretched woman secured the promise of an amelioration of 
her husband’s sufferings, and permission to visit him in prison, 
and, by the same means, all the prisoners were delivered 
from their suffocating confinement, and placed in an open 
shed within the prison inclosure. Hither she sent food and 
mats for them all, commencing those angelic ministries to the 
sufferers which have rendered her name immortal. Next, 
her hopes were raised by the prospect of a successful peti- 
tion to the queen; then came the confiscation of Mr. Judson’s 
effects, the most exact list of them being made by officers 
in attendance. Fertile in resources, she secreted a consider- 
able sum of money, alike indispensable to her support and to 
any successful intervention in behalf of her husband, and 
saved, likewise, numerous articles which, during the long im- 
prisonment, proved to be of inestimable value. Then fol- 
lowed the dashing of all her hopes by the refusal of the 
queen to interfere. Again she was refused admittance to her 
husband, and the sufferings of the prisoners were increased, 
and again relief to them was purchased by her judicious use 
of presents. Month after month passed away, during which 
this incomparable woman employed her time in devising and 
executing measures for the comfort of the prisoners, and spe- 
cially for the release of her husband, scarcely a day passing 
in which she did not visit some member of the Government 
or some branch of the royal family, with no other effect, 
however, than that she and the objects of her solicitude were 
kept from despair by the encouraging promises of the capri- 
cious court. No one dared to approach the despot on the 
throne in favor of a foreigner while the English were on their 
successful march toward Ava. 

An incident connected with this imprisonment remained to 
the end of his life among Dr. Judson’s most vivid recollec- 
tions. Seven months of these privations and sufferings had 
passed away, during which Mrs. Judson had used her inex- 
haustible resources of talents and influence in ministering to 
the necessities of the prisoners, meeting extortion and oppres- 
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sion with gifts, and capricious and vexatious orders with 
extra fees, and conciliating the good-will of those in power 
by her intelligence and eloquent persuasion. “O, how many, 
many times,” says Mrs. Judson, in a letter to her brother, 
“have I returned from that dreary prison at nine o'clock at 
night, [a distance of two miles,] solitary, and worn-out with 
fatigue and anxiety, and thrown myself in that same rocking- 
chair which you and Deacon L. provided for me in Boston, 
and endeavored to invent some new scheme for the release 
of the prisoners!” At this period occurred the birth of her 
daughter. Twenty days after that event she was again at 
the prison door, with the child in her arms, begging for ad- 
mission. The prison was a rough building, ike a New En- 
gland barn of former days, without ceiling or lining of any 
kind, without windows, or even an aperture for air. ‘There 
were in the prison about one hundred prisoners, mostly Bur- 
mese, many of them in the stocks or otherwise tortured. 
The group nearest the door was composed of ten foreigners, of 
whom two were Americans, three Englishmen, two Armenians, 
one Spaniard, and one Portuguese priest. Their clothing was 
reduced to shirts and trowsers. They wore five pairs of fet- 
ters each upon their ankles, and were further confined by a 
bamboo, as before mentioned, passing between their legs, and 
confined to the two outside men, so that they could sit or 
lie, each one at his pleasure, but could move only by a com- 
mon effort. The wretched men were in this condition, when 
suddenly the door opened, and Mrs. Judson, clad im Burmese 
costume, which she had adopted for safety’s sake, stood before 
her husband with their little child, unconscious of its parents’ 
woes. Behind her stood the faithful Moung Ing, and by her 
side the diabolical “spotted face.” She was not permitted to 
enter, and, as the father struggled to receive the precious 
gift, his companions in misery, impelled by an instant be- 
nevolence, seconded his wishes by a simultaneous movement 
toward the door. It is not strange that such a scene was 
impressed indelibly on the mind of every one present, nor 
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that the artist has found in it a striking subject for his 
pencil. Dr. Judson was never able to refer to it without the 
deepest emotion. 

But new miseries were yet in store. The hot season had 
now come, and the close confinement of the prisoners was 
scarcely to be endured. New severities were practiced, and 
the unremitted exertions of Mrs. Judson failed to procure 
more than the slightest alleviations. Even the governor of 
the city, to whom she was indebted for many friendly offices, 
resisted her appeals till her husband was prostrated with a 
fever, when he ordered his removal to a bamboo hovel, “a 
palace in comparison to the place he had left.” Three days 
afterward the governor sent for her in great haste, detaining 
her with inquiries about his watch, while her husband and 
all the other white prisoners were removed, she knew not 
whither. She ran in every direction, making inquiries in 
vain, till at length she learned from an old woman that they 
had gone toward Amarapoora, the old capital, distant six 
miles. “You can do nothing for your husband,” said the 
governor, adding, kindly and significantly, “take care of your- 
self.” She was satisfied that there was danger, but she was 
not to be deterred from her purpose. She obtained a pass- 
port, and the next morning, with her child, the two Burmese 
children, and a Bengalee servant, set off for Amarapoora, first 
in a boat and then in a cart. Through the dreadful heat 
and dust she arrived at the government house, but the pris- 
oners had just left for a village beyond, “the never-to-be- 
forgotten Oung-pen-la.” Arrived at that place she overtook 
them in an old shattered building, scarcely protected from 
the sun, chained. two and two, and almost dead from suffer. 
ing and fatigue. “Why have you come?” said Mr. Judson 
in gentle and sad reproof. “I hoped you would not follow, 
for you can not live here.” The jailer would not permit her 
to remain at the prison, but he gave her a shelter in one of 
the rooms of his own house, and there she spent the next 
six months of wretchedness. It was on the dreadful march 
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to this prison, under the burning heat of a midday sun, that 
Mr. Judson’s feet stained the sand with their blood, and that 
he was saved from perishing by the considerate kindness of 
the Bengalee servant of one of the prisoners, who tore his 
turban from his head, and, dividing it between his master 
and Mr. Judson, bound it around their feet, and then per- 
mitted Mr. Judson to lean upon him the rest of the way. 
When night came, the kindness of woman furnished refresh- 
ments for the prisoners, and in the morning carts were 
provided to bear them the rest of the way to Oung-pen-la. 

On their arrival at this place the prisoners supposed they 
were to be burned, and endeavored to prepare their minds for 
the event. But the repairs upon the building rekindled their 
hopes, and they soon found some alleviations of their condi- 
tion. These alleviations were not of such character, however, 
as to remove their miseries. Oppression and extortion still 
remained the features of their prison discipline, and the 
tender mercies which they experienced were only the capri- 
cious indulgences of tyrants. Mrs. Judson, in turn, became 
now the helpless sufferer. Her health gave way; her poor 
child lost its accustomed nourishment, and the wretched 
father, permitted to go abroad from the prison by the force 
of presents to his keepers, bore the famishing and helpless 
thing from house to house about the village, begging its food 
from mothers who had young children. But deliverance was 
at hand. The English army made its triumphant march 
toward Ava, and the humbled king at length “sent an em- 
bassage, desiring conditions of peace.” The services of Mr. 
Judson were now important to him, and his release was 
ordered. The period of their sufferings had not yet expired, 
but they were cheered with brighter hopes, and in February, 
1826, they were permitted to rest under the protection of 
the British flag, in the camp of General Sir Archibald Camp- | 
bell, who had demanded their release. 

Descending the river to the territories ceded by the 
Burman Government to the petal, Mr. and Mrs. Judson 
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commenced missionary operations at Amherst, a new town 
designed to be the British capital. Scarcely, however, were 
they fixed in this new abode when urgent overtures were 
made to Mr. Judson to accompany an embassy to Ava, to 
negotiate a new treaty. In the hope that an article provid- 
ing for religious toleration might be incorporated, Mr. Judson 
yielded to the wishes of the commissioner, and parted with 
Mrs. Judson on the 5th of July—never to see her more on 
earth. Her constitution, broken by the intense sufferings and 
cares of the long imprisonment, yielded to an attack of fever, 
and, after eighteen days’ illness, she departed this life, Octo- 
ber 24, 1826, in the thirty-seventh year of her age. Her 
husband returned to his desolate home in the deepest. afflic- 
tion, unable to gain any particular information as to the state 
of mind with which she approached death,(saving only that 
she resigned her spirit to God who gave it with calm and 
trusting faith.) Her funeral was attended by all the English 
residents, and the Assistant Superintendent, with thoughtful 
kindness, placed “a small rude fence around her grave to 
protect it from incautious intrusion.” Her child survived her 
just six months, 
“And then that little moaning one 


Went to its mother’s bosom, and slept sweet 
"Neath the cool branches of the hopia-tree.” 


Thus lived and died Ann H. Judson. Her life was short, 
but filled with stirring incidents and useful deeds. It is not 
strange that, living, she gained the love and admiration of the 
Christian world, nor that, dying, her name found its place at 
once among the heroines of history. It is not extravagance 
to characterize her as the woman of the century. 
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THE MODEL QUEEN—ISABELLA OF SPAIN. 


Joun II, of Castile, after a reign of forty-eight years, died 
July 21, 1454, lamenting on his death-bed that “he had not 
been born the son of a mechanic instead of King of Castile.” 
The only gleam of sunshine that falls upon his inglorious 
career was the birth of IsaBetta, whose name has become so 
illustrious from its connection with the discovery of the Amer- 
ican continent. The other children of John were Henry, who 
succeeded him on the throne, and Alfonso, then an infant. 
John II, of Aragon, under the instigations of his second 
wife—ambitious to secure for her own offspring regal power— 
pursued with a refinement of dissimulation and a relentless 
cruelty, uncommon even in that age, his own son and daugh- 
ter—Carlos and Blanche—by his first wife, till they found 
rest in the grave. Ferdinand, whose name is so illustriously 
allied with that of Isabella, was the offspring of this second 
marriage. His steps to the throne were not of his own di- 
rection, but that of a mother whose ambition for her son was 
equaled only by the relentlessness of her hostility to all that 
stood in the way of his advancement. A father’s perfidy 
and cruelty were employed to bridge his way safely to the 
throne—reached only by passing over the tears, the agony, 
and the ruin of his older half brother and sister. This pa- 
rental injustice recoiled with fearful force upon its authors, 
the later years of both being passed in scenes of war and 
tumult, and the closing scenes of their lives full of grief. 
Isabella, on the death of her father, was remove ayy her 
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mother altogether from the presence and influence of court 
life. Under the eye of her mother she was carefully in- 
structed in those lessons of practical piety and in the deep 
reverence for religion which distinguished her maturer years. 
In seclusion and far from the voice of flattery and falsehood, 
she was permitted to unfold the natural graces of mind and 
person which might have been blighted in the pestilent at- 
mosphere of a court. So firmly were her principles infixed, 
and such strength of character did she possess, that subse- 
quently, when summoned by her brother, the corrupt and de- 
bauched Henry IV, to take up her abode in the royal palace, 
she did not forget the early lessons she had imbibed, and 
“the blameless purity of her conduct shone with additional 
luster amid the scenes of levity and lcentiousness by which 
she was surrounded.’ From considerations of state Henry 
promised his sister in marriage to Alfonso of Portugal. This 
occurred when she was only thirteen years of age. At a 
personal interview with that monarch in the presence of her 
brother, the noble girl firmly refused to accede to the pro- 
posed union, and so the little diplomatic arrangement failed. 

A still more pressing necessity soon induced Henry to 
attempt again to barter away his sister. His imbecility of 
character, and the utter prostration of public virtue under his 
rule, had reduced the nation to the brink of ruin, and in- 
duced a revolt which threatened the throne itself. In order 
to detach the influence of a powerful family from the rebels 
and bring it over to the Crown, Henry proposed to give his - 
sister in marriage to one of the most turbulent leaders of the 
time, and whose private life was stained with the most abom- 
inable vices. When the plans of her brother were made 
known to her, and she was apprised that compulsory means 
would be employed, if necessary, to secure their execution, 
she confined herself, says the historian of that period, to her 
apartment, abstaining from all sleep and nourishment for a 
day and a night, and imploring Heaven in the most piteous 
manner to save her from this dishonor and ruin. To her 
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faithful friend she exclaimed, “God will not permit it, neither 
will I,” and then drawing a dagger from her bosom she sol- 
emnly swore to plunge it into the heart of the detestable 
villain as soon as he appeared. Providence spared her this. 
Hardly had this notorious brigand started for Madrid, where 
the nuptial ceremony was to be performed, when he was at- 
tacked with acute disease, which terminated his turbulent life 
in four days. The death of the grand master of Calatrava 
dissipated all the schemes of Henry. The leaders of the re- 
volt had crowned Alfonso, the young brother of Henry, and 
upon the death of that noble young prince they offered the 
crown to Isabella. . With firmness she declined the tempting 
offer, “affirming that while her brother Henry lived none 
other had a right to the crown.” ‘Thus was she governed by 
the noblest sense of justice toward the brutish brother, who 
was at any moment ready to sacrifice her dearest interests 
to his own selfish purposes. 

Alfonso being dead, Isabella was now recognized as the 
rightful successor of Henry to the crowns of Castile and 
Leon. Her hand was eagerly sought by ambitious princes. 
But in the end she determined to bestow it upon her kins- 
man, Ferdinand of Aragon. In every respect her choice was 
eminently proper. Ferdinand. was then in the bloom of life, 
and distinguished for his personal attractions as well as for 
his chivalry and nobleness of character. Though but eighteen 
he possessed a penetration and maturity of judgment that 
would have honored the noblest prince. Besides that, as he 
was heir to the crown of Aragon and she to that of Castile, 
their marriage would unite those two kingdoms in one. Henry 
IV was exceedingly averse to the proposed union, and would 
no doubt have prevented it by violence: after diplomacy had 
failed, had not his plans been thwarted by the ingenuity and 
talent of the lovers. The father of Ferdinand was at this 
time harassed by the civil wars which distracted .his kingdom 
and imbittered his reign; his treasury was so completely ex- 
hausted that he had not even a single enrique to contribute 
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toward the expenses attendant upon his son’s marriage. Isa- 
bella was little better than a fugitive. She had escaped from 
‘the forces sent to Madrigal by her brother to take her as a 
prisoner, and had taken refuge at Valladolid. Here Ferdinand 
and Isabella were married October 19, 1469. Such was the 
poverty of the parties that it was found necessary to borrow 
money to defray the expenses of the ceremony. 

The following is Mr. Prescott’s description of the personnel 
of this young couple who subsequently played so prominent 
a part in public affairs, and now occupy so honorable a 
niche in the world’s history. Ferdinand’s complexion was 
fair, though somewhat bronzed by exposure to the sun, his 
_eye quick and cheerful, his forehead ample and approaching 
to baldness. His muscular and well-proportioned frame was 
invigorated by the toils of war and by the chivalrous excr- 
cises in which he delighted. He was one of the best horse- 
men in his court, and excelled in field sports of every kind. 
His voice was somewhat sharp, but he possessed a fluent 
eloquence, and when he had a point to carry his address was 
courteous and even insinuating. He secured his health by 
extreme temperance in his diet, and by such habits of ac- 
tivity, that it was said he seemed to find repose in business. 
Isabella was a year older than her lover. In stature she was 
somewhat above the middle size. Her complexion was fair, 
her hair of a bright chestnut color, inclining to red, and her 
mild blue eye beamed with intelligence and sensibility. She 
was exceedingly beautiful, “the handsomest lady,” says one 
of her household, “whom I ever beheld, and the most gra- 
cious in her manners.” The portrait of her still existing in 
the royal palace is conspicuous for an open symmetry of 
features, indicative of a natural serenity of temper and that 
beautiful harmony of intellectual and moral qualities which 
most distinguished her. She was dignified in her demeanor, 
and modest even to a degree of reserve. She spoke the 
Castilian language with elegance, and early imbibed a relish 
for letters, in which she was superior to Ferdinand, whose 
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education in this particular seems to have been neglected. It 
is not easy to obtain a dispassionate portrait of Isabella. The 
Spaniards, who revert to her glorious reign, are so smitten 
with her moral perfections, that even in depicting her per- 
sonal, they borrow somewhat of the exaggerated coloring of 
romance. So far the historian. Our portrait fully justifies 
the outline sketched with so much beauty and force. 

Henry IV died on the 11th of December, 1474; and on 
the 13th of the same month Isabella was proclaimed Queen 
of Castile. The crown of Aragon descended to Ferdinand 
upon the death of his father, which occurred on the 20th of 
January, 1479. Thus the two crowns of Aragon and Castile, 
after a separation of more than four centuries, became once 
more united, and the foundations were laid of the magnificent 
empire which was destined to overshadow every other mon- 
archy of Europe. ‘The long and bloody wars between the 
factions into which these nations were divided under the pre- 
vious reigns had been gradually reducing the very garden of 
Europe into a wilderness. It would be a pleasant task to 
trace out the wise measures adopted for the relief of the 
State, and the untiring energy with which they were carried 
forward. Ferdinand could not lack a wise counselor in the 
cabinet, or a powerful aid even upon the battle-field, so long 
as Isabella was by his side. If his heart ever faltered her 
woman’s faith made it strong. If two desolated empires, to 
be healed and blended, sometimes required the presence of 
the supreme power in different provinces at the same time, 
where Ferdinand could not be, Isabella would appear, giving 
direction to the councils of the State, and imparting that 
enthusiasm to the royal armies which is always the sure pre- 
sage of victory. Her country was her’ idol, her subjects 
were her children, and to their good she unsparingly exerted 
all her wonderful energies. Thus invasion was repelled, fac- 
tion was repressed, conflicting interests harmonized, criminals, 
whether high or low, were brought to justice, plundered prop- 
erty was restored to its lawful owners, the industry of the 
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people encouraged, arts and sciences cultivated, and soon the 
wilderness began to blossom as the rose. Never did woman 
before so blend such wonderful capabilities for the council, 
the field, and for the administration of public: affairs with 
true womanly delicacy. The gentleness of the sex, the affec- 
tion of the wife, and the tenderness of the mother shone 
forth in her with untarnished luster. 

Her intrepidity, sagacity, and power over the masses are 
well illustrated by a single example. Only one year after 
her coronation Segovia, at the instigation of the bishop and 
principal citizens, rose against Cabrera, the governor, who had 
rendered himself unpopular by his strict discipline. They 
had already taken the outworks of the citadel, where the 
deputy, together with the Princess Isabella, then the only 
daughter of the sovereigns, had taken refuge. On receiving 
the tidings the Queen mounted her horse, and, with only a 
small retinue of attendants, rode with all possible speed to 
the city. As they effected their entrance by a private gate 
their ears were saluted by the cries of an infuriated mob: 
“Death to the alcaid! Attack the castle!’ The mob were 
just suiting the deed to the word. The attendants of the 
Queen, terrified beyond measure, besought her to allow the 
gates to be more firmly secured. Instead of this she ordered 
them to be thrown wide open. In rushed the mob like a 
resistless torrent. Stationing herself at the further extremity 
of the area, she calmly addressed the excited multitude. 
“Tell me,” said she, “your grievances. I will do all in my 
power to remove them. What is for your interests must be 
for mine and for the whole city.” Abashed by the unexpected 
presence of their sovereign, as well as by her cool and dig- 
nified demeanor, they said they only desired the removal of 
Cabrera. “He is deposed already,” answered the Queen. 
“The castle is intrusted to one of my own servants, on 
whom I can rely.” The edge of popular fury was thus sud- 
denly blunted. A reaction took place in the minds of the 
populace, and shouts of “Long live the Queen” rent the air. 
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On subsequent investigation the plot against Cabrera was 
fully exposed, and he was restored to his office, and that, 
too, with the entire concurrence of the people. The Castilian 
nobility, with utter lawlessness, had so long ruled over their 
petty principalities, warring against each other, robbing their 
own subjects, coining money, controlling the course of trade, | 
carrying away the spoils of the country to their strongholds, 
that they had come to regard these as among their inaliena- 
ble rights. With her accustomed energy of character, and 
her inexhaustible fertility of resource, Isabella set herself 
about correcting these abuses. The proud Castilian lords 
were soon humbled to her feet. 

We have referred to Isabella’s early religious education. 
Its influence, combined with her own serious habit of mind, 
made her peculiarly susceptible in regard to all spiritual 
matters. It was, no doubt, from these causes that the inde- 
pendence she manifested in all political affairs forsook her 
in matters spiritual. A single incident will illustrate this, 
When Fernando de Talavera was appointed her confessor, he 
continued seated after she had kneeled down to make her 
confession. Upon this she said it was customary for both 
parties to kneel. “No,” replied the priest, “this is God’s 
tribunal; I act here as his minister, and it is fitting I should 
keep my seat while your Highness kneels before me.” The 
Queen not only submitted to the arrogant confessor, but was 
afterward heard to say, “This is the confessor that I wanted.” 
This feeling of deep religious veneration, connected with the 
overwhelming darkness and bigotry of the age, no doubt led 
her into the two great errors of her reign—the tolerance of 
the Inquisition and the expulsion of the Moorish and Jewish 
“heretics” from her empire. This latter act is not to be 
judged without a careful weighing of several intricate and 
important elements that go to determine the character of 
State policy, and of which we can not now speak. 

In 1492 a new era opened in the history of Isabella. 
The application of Coie ie be permitted to go forth 
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under royal patronage upon a voyage in search of a new 
continent had been committed to a council of the savans of 
the empire. They reported his scheme “vain, impracticable, 
and resting on grounds too weak to merit support.” Ferdi- 
nand hardly needed such a verdict from. the council, for he 
“had looked with cold distrust. upon the expedition from the 
first.” Isabella, however, was convinced that the enterprise 
was worthy of trial. Refusing to be governed by the sug- 
gestions of the timid and. cold counselors, she said, “I will 
assume the undertaking. for my own crown of Castile, and 
am ready to pawn my jewels to defray the expenses of it 
if the funds in the treasury shall be found inadequate.” The 
result is known. Columbus sailed. America was discovered. 
A new and fadeless wreath decked the brow of Isabella. 
Isabella assumed the principal direction in the education 
of her children. Her four daughters were placed under the 
most accomplished scholars of the age. Her only son, Prince 
John, was educated in a style befitting his own exalted sta-. 
ion and prospects, and which also reflected the highest 
honor upon the wisdom of his noble mother. He was placed 
in a class of ten boys—five of his own age and five older. 
They were all brought to reside in the palace. As a part 
of their education they were organized into a mimic council, 
over which the Prince presided, and in which affairs of State 
were discussed. In his course of education the solid branches 
of education were combined with music and the cultivation 
of the fine arts. Nor were the athletic, outdoor exercises 
necessary to give vigor and elasticity neglected. The young 
Prince possessed both noble and amiable traits. He gave the 
most brilliant promise for the future. The most exalted hopes 
were cherished of him. But how vain are all earthly hopes! 
At the early age of twenty he was seized with a fever 
which no medical skill could arrest. He expired on the 4th 
of October, 1497. The blow fell heavily on Isabella. All 
her earthly hopes had centered in him. But when the an- 
nouncement of his untimely death was made to her, she 
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testified her submission in the beautiful language of Scrip-, 
ture—“The Lord hath given, and the Lord hath taken away; ) 
blessed be his name.” Yet the shaft sunk deep into her | 
soul. By this death the succession devolved upon Isabella, 
his eldest sister. In 1490 she had been wedded to Alonzo, 
heir of the Portuguese monarchy. But the fair auspices 
under which the nuptials of the young couple were celebrated 
were soon clouded by his untimely death. The sad event 
seemed to throw a settled gloom over the spirit of his young 
wife. After the lapse of a few: years, Emanuel, the young 
King of Portugal, tendered his heart and hand to the young 
widow. For State reasons, no less than on personal accounts, 
the marriage proposed would be exceedingly eligible, and was 
earnestly desired by the parents of Isabella. She was for a 
long time averse to a second marriage, and firmly declined 
the proposal. Her mother was too wise to employ constraint. 
But what State policy failed to effect the ardent and honor- 
able attachment of the royal lover at length accomplished. 
Isabella, “without pomp or parade of any kind,’ was married 
to Emanuel only. a short time before the untimely death of 
her brother. 

Isabella was greatly endeared to both her parents, espe- 
cially her mother. She was, in fact, their favorite daughter. 
Judge, then, of their accumulated affliction when on the 23d 
of August, 1498, and within less than one year from the 
time they had laid their only son in the tomb, Isabella, after 
having given birth to a son, expired in their arms. The proud 
spirit of the mother was now smitten, and her bodily health 
gradually sunk under her accumulated load of sorrow. She, 
indeed, exhibited outward marks of composure, and schooled 
herself into resignation. She devoted herself with the same 
maternal solicitude to the good of her subjects; but it was 
too apparent to all that the iron had entered her soul. In 
the infant son of the younger Isabella, Prince Miguel, cen- 
tered vast interests. The crowns of the three monarchies, 
Castile, Aragon, and Portugal, were suspended over his head. 
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But again the hopes of Ferdinand and Isabella were disap- 
pointed. The infant Prince did not live to complete his 
second year. After this a ray of, sunshine penetrated and 
cheered the soul of Isabella in the birth of another grandson. 
Her second daughter, Joanna, had been married to the Arch- 
duke Philip, son of the Emperor Maximilian, and sovereign, 
in right of his mother, of the Low Countries. Their first 
child, a son, was born February 24, 1500. From his birth 
the grandmother, with almost prophetic insight, predicted for 
him an illustrious career. The event justified the prediction. 
This grandson became the celebrated Charles V, who occupies 
so large a space in the history of Europe. After the death 
of Prince Miguel, Philip and Joanna visited Spain, and 
Charles was formally recognized as the heir of the crowns 
of Castile and Aragon. Yet even this event was connected 
with others that pressed sorely upon the heart of Isabella. 
Philip, the son-in-law, proved to be a frivolous and inconstant 
man, loving pleasure too much to burden himself seriously 
with the cares and labors of State. This was a source of 
grief and mortification to Ferdinand and Isabella. 

But a still more serious domestic affliction fell upon them. 
The mother of Isabella, in her later years, had betrayed the 
strongest symptoms of gloom and insanity. Under such a 
cloud she had but lately died. The same fearful traits now 
began to be developed in Joanna. Her handsome but frivo- 
lous husband had returned by way of France to the Low 
Countries, leaving her and the infant Prince with her parents 
in Spain. Her mental malady now displayed itself. Disre- 
garding the interests of her child, her future subjects, and 
indeed all her own interests, she only mourned the absence 
of her husband. One evening, while her mother was absent, 
Joanna sallied forth from the castle, in dishabille. Her at- 
tendants followed, and vainly endeavored to persuade her to 
return. Force was at length employed. The Princess mani- 
fested the utmost indignation, and broke forth in imprecations 
of madness against her attendants. Taking her station upon 
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the barrier, she obstinately refused to move, or even to put 
on any additional clothing, and there she stood cold and 
shivering till morning. When Isabella arrived and witnessed 
‘the unequivocal evidences of the insanity of her daughter, 
the shock she experienced was even greater than that suf- 
fered in the successive bereavements to which she had been 
subjected. Not only was the deepest sympathy aroused for 
her unhappy daughter, but the most gloomy apprehensions 
were excited with regard to the fate of her people when their 
destinies should be committed to such incompetent hands. 

But neither these domestic afflictions, nor her own de- 
clining health, could abate the interest of Isabella in the wel- 
fare of her subjects and the prosperity of the nation. Fer- 
dinand was now involved in a war with France. The most 
formidable preparations for the conflict were being made on 
both sides. From her sick and almost dying bed Isabella 
arose to second the efforts of her husband, and to arouse the 
valor of her people. An army of overwhelming power was 
soon under the command of Ferdinand. But no sooner had 
they gone forth than the Queen was filled with disquietude 
at the prospect of a speedy encounter with an enemy, whose 
defeat, whatever glory it might reflect on her own arms, 
could be purchased only at the expense of Christian blood. 
She wrote in earnest terms to her husband, requesting him 
not to drive his enemies to despair by closing up their retreat 
to their own land, but to leave vengeance to Him to whom 
it alone belonged. She passed her days, together with her 
whole household, in fasting and continual prayer to the Al- 
mighty to avert the impending calamity. Her prayers were 
heard. The French army fled without a battle, making good 
their retreat through the defiles of the ‘sierras till they shel- 
tered themselves under the cannon of Narbonne. 

The series of domestic afflictions which fell upon Isabella 
was crushing to her heart. The first occurred in the sad 
and clouded death of her mother in 1496. In 1497 she fol- 
lowed to the grave her only son, the heir and hope of the 
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monarchy, just entering upon his prime. The very next year 
her oldest and best beloved daughter expired in her arms. 
Less than two years after this, the infant grandson to whom 
the heart and hope of the empire had been transferred, was 
also snatched away. Then came the domestic infelicities and 
partial insanity of Joanna, the second daughter. It was the 
misfortune of this daughter to add the final sorrow which 
crushed the heart of so noble a mother. Joanna had returned 
to Flanders. Here the inconstancy of her husband and her 
own ungovernable sensibilities occasioned the most disgraceful 
scenes, during which she received from her unworthy hus- 
band the coarsest abuse. These difficulties ended in their 
utter estrangement in 1504. When this sad news reached 
the sovereigns, they were filled with the utmost mortification 
and distress. Ferdinand fell sick of a fever. Isabella, whose 
health had been declining gradually for the past few years, 
was seized with the same disorder, accompanied by the most 
alarming symptoms. She was filled with anxiety for her 
husband, and no assurances of the favorable progress of his 
disease could bring quiet to her so long as he was absent. 
The unhappy condition of her daughter also pressed heavily 
upon her spirits. Then again she was oppressed with the 
most gloomy apprehensions for her beloved Castile. On the 
15th of October her ever-faithful follower, the learned and 
celebrated Martyr, thus wrote of the dying Queen: “We sit 
| sorrowful im the palace all day long, tremblingly waiting the 
, hour when religion and virtue shall quit the earth with her. 
Let us pray that we may be permitted to follow hereafter 
‘where she is soon to go. She so far transcends all human 
excellence, that there is scarcely any thing of mortality about 
her. She can hardly be said to die, but to pass into a no- 
bler existence, which should rather excite our envy than our 
sorrow. She leaves the world filled with her renown, and 
she goes to enjoy life eternal with her God in heaven. I 
write this between hope and fear, while the breath is still 
fluttering in her.” 
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In the provisions of her will are conspicuous the same 
sense of justice, the calm forethought, and the deep penetra- 
tion of wisdom and affection which had marked her whole 
career. Few things in that remarkable will are more touch- 
ing than those relating to her husband.; “I beseech the King, 
my lord,” she says, “that he will accept all my jewels, or 
such as he shall select, so that, seeing them, he may be re- 
minded of the singular love I always bore him while living, 
and that I am now waiting for him in the better world; by - 
which remembrance he may be encouraged to live the more 
justly and holily in this.’~~ Then again, after making provision 
for the burial of her remains in the Franciscan monastery of 
Santa Isabella in Alhambra, she adds: “But should the King, 
my lord, prefer a sepulcher in some other place, then my will ( 
is that my body be transferred and laid by his side; that the ) 
union we have enjoyed in this world, and, through the mercy 
of God, may hope again for our souls in heaven, may be. 
represented by our bodies in the earth.”~ Though the Queen 
was separated in her last moments from those whose filial 
tenderness might have done so much to soften the bitterness 
of death, yet had she the good fortune to be surrounded by 
the tried and well-approved friends of her whole life. As 
she saw them bathed in tears of unaffected sorrow around 
her bed, she calmly said:\ “Do not weep for me, nor waste 
your time in fruitless prayers for my recovery; but pray 
rather for the salvation of my soul.” On the 26th of No- 
vember, 1504, in the fifty-fourth year of her age and the 
thirtieth of her reign, peacefully she passed away from the 
scenes of earth. “My hand,” exclaims Peter Martyr, “falls 
powerless by my side, for very sorrow.” This but symbolized 
the feeling of a whole nation. Thus terminated the career 
of one who, despite the errors of the times and of her reign, 
is entitled to be called—rHe MopEL QUEEN. 

Dear reader, learn from the foregoing sketch that wealth, 
power, renown, can not insure happiness. 
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THE ENIGMA OF HISTORY—MARY, QUEEN OF SCOTS. 





——— fe 


THe charming portrait of Mary, Quemn or Scors, which 
adorns this volume, is unquestionably the best engraved like- 
ness of her that has appeared in this country. A. sad, 
melancholy interest attaches itself to her life. She was the 
daughter of James the Fifth, King of Scotland, and was 
born December 11, 1542. Two days later, and only a few 
hours after the news of the birth of his daughter reached 
him, her father died. Her two brothers had died in infancy. 
She was, therefore, the sole heir to the crown of Scotland. 
The death of Mary’s father was hastened, if not occasioned, 
by chagrin at the defeat of his army. Henry the Eighth 
had invaded his dominions with the avowed purpose of sub- 
jugating it and attaching it to the crown of England. James 
had reason to believe that his cause was betrayed by his 
nobles. Stung by his dishonor he pined away and died. 
Edward, the son of Henry the Highth, and heir to the 
throne of England, was then four years old. The wily King 
now saw a better mode of uniting the two realms. He im- 
mediately recalled his troops and proposed a peace, one of 
the terms of which was the betrothal of the baby Queen of 
Scotland to his son, the Crown Prince of England. 

When Mary Stuart—for that is her real name—was yet 
an infant she was crowned with grand ceremony in Stirling 
Castle. To the scheme of Henry the Eighth serious opposi- 
tion was made. Two interests combined to defeat it. The 
turbulent nobles of pootad of them still Suite 
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under the dishonor of defeat and the sense of wrong inflicted 
upon them by the imperious Henry, and which he took no 
pains to conceal or soften, sternly opposed the consummation 
of the treaty. On the other hand, Mary’s mother, known as 
Mary of Guise, was a French lady and a Catholic. To her, 
therefore, such a betrothal of her daughter was peculiarly 
repugnant. In the mean time an alliance for the baby Queen 
was also ready in France. It was proposed to betroth her 
to Francis, son of Henry the Second, then on the throne of 
France. The former marriage was to ally Scotland to En- 
gland and to Protestantism; the latter was to ally her to 
France and to Popery. It was not merely a match between 
two children, but an assorting of nations, and apparently the 
determination of the conflict of great principles. Henry the 
Eighth had well-nigh succeeded in consummating his plans 
when he was cut short in his career by death. The Duke 
of Somerset, with whom was left the management of the 
courtship, foolishly attempted to hasten the matter by force. 
He invaded Scotland, won the battle of Pencky, but lost the 
prize. The anti-English feeling was kindled into a flame, and 
became epidemic throughout Scotland. Mary was betrothed 
to Francis, and removed to Paris to be educated along with 
the daughters of Henry the Second in a convent. The 
mother of Mary was soon afterward made Queen Regent, and 
thus held the reins of government in Scotland till her death, 
which occurred in 1560. 

Mary Stuart possessed not only rare. beauty, but also 


rare accomplishments. She excelled in her studies, and ac- | 


quired an unusual skill in executing ingenious devices. She 
was above the medium hight, faultless in her person, graceful 
in all her motions, and the exquisite beauty of her face was 
hightened by a certain spiritual expression, as if the soul was 
making continual utterances through the countenance. She 
loved retirement and study, and so entirely was her mind 
inclined to religious meditation and pious acts that she 
desired to become a nun, and devote herself to a life of 


— 
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seclusion and piety. This Henry took measures to prevent, 
and removed her from the convent. The beauty of her per- 
son and the spirituality of her expression were the occasion 
of a striking and illustrative incident. She was in a proces- 
sion of young girls on some saint’s day when a woman in the 
crowd lifted up her hands in great astonishment, exclaiming, 
“Are you not an angel come down from heaven?” At the 
age of sixteen the marriage ceremony was performed in great 
state, and Mary became the wife of the young Dauphin. 
The sudden death of Henry in 1559 raised them to the 
throne of France. She seemed to be now elevated to the 
highest earthly pinnacle. Queen of Scotland in her own 
right, Queen of France by virtue of her marriage—what 
more could she ask? ‘There was still another element of her 
prospective and possible grandeur. The crown of England 
might also be hers. Between her and that prize stood only 
Queen Elizabeth. Should Elizabeth die without heir, the 
claim of Mary to the crown, through her paternal grand- 
mother, was indisputable. 

Francis had occupied the throne a little over one year, 
when, after a brief illness, he died. During his last moments 
he manifested the utmost solicitude for the future of his 
young wife, and besought his mother, the imperious and cruel 
Catherine de Medicis, to treat Mary kindly for his sake. His 
death restored his mother again to power as Queen Regent. 
The only response made to the request of her dying son was | 
the removal of all the friends of Mary, especially her rela- 
tives of the House of Guise, from their high posts of honor 
and trust. Nor was it long before the intimation was given 
to Mary that it would now be better for her to leave France 
altogether and return to Scotland. She mourned the death 
of her husband with unaffected grief. Though she was Queen 
of Scotland, yet she had left that country in her childhood, 
and now knew no other home than France. To return to her 
realm was to leave her home. But that very home had been 
so imbittered to her, not only by bereavement and sorrow, 
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but by the mortifications heaped upon her by those in power, 
that to remain there was an insupportable burden. As Mary 
had been modest and unassuming in-her greatness, so was she 
now lovely in her sorrow. The people almost adored her. 
Had her ill-fated husband lived, she would probably have 
been Mary, Queen of French, instead of Mary, Queen of 
Scots. 

Edward, of England, for whom Mary Stuart’s hand had 
been first sought, was now dead. The short and bloody reign 
of Mary had also been terminated, and Elizabeth was now 
upon the throne of England. Her enmity had been intensely 
excited toward Mary Stuart from a single though potent 
cause. Elizabeth was the daughter of Henry the Highth by 
Anne Boleyn. The validity of his marriage to her had been 
questioned. Even the Parliament had, at one time, decided 
it not valid. It had also, at another time, decided exactly 
the reverse. If the former decision was correct, Elizabeth 
was an illegitimate child, and without claim to the crown. 
The Papists generally were of this opinion, and unfortunately 
raised the question of Elizabeth’s right to the throne on these 
grounds. ‘This, however innocent Mary Stuart might have 
been in the matter, implanted in the breast of Elizabeth the 
most deadly hatred of her. She refused her permission to 
return through England to Scotland, and even attempted to 
intercept her passage by water. Mary, however, escaped 
from the English cruisers, and entered safely the Frith of 
Forth, landing at Leith, and proceeding thence to Edinburgh 
and taking up her residence in the Holyrood Palace. Her 
subjects received her with every demonstration of joy, and 
the impression she made upon them was in the highest de- 
gree favorable. Queen Elizabeth had the dissimulation to 
send a special message, congratulating Mary upon her safe 
arrival in Scotland. . Mary’s half-brother, Lord James, or Earl 
of Murray, as he afterward became, was her principal coun- 
selor and actuary. For four years the affairs of the nation 
went on as well as could be expected in those turbulent 
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times. Mary won upon the Protestants by the grace of her 
manner and the kindliness and justice of her administration. 
Even the rough and sturdy old John Knox was greatly 
softened and subdued in her presence. 

The question of her second marriage was now mooted. 
Elizabeth proposed one of her own vassals, hoping thereby 


_ to bring Mary under her control. The free choice of the 


Queen at last settled upon Lord Darnley, her cousin. His 
name was Henry Stuart, and his mother, Margaret Stuart, 
or Lady Lenox, as she was called, held very nearly the 
same relation to the English crown as Mary, and, in case of 
Elizabeth’s death, might set up a rival claim. Her marriage 
with Lord Darnley precluded the possibility of a rival by 
uniting these two claims. The Earl of Murray was much 
opposed to the marriage, and so were many of the nobles 
of the realm. Their opposition broke out into open revolt, 
But the nation sustained the Queen; the conspirators were 
defeated, and expelled from the country. Darnley, though an 
agreeable person in his appearance and address, proved weak, 
fickle, selfish, and heartless. The kindness of the Queen 
failed to win upon him; the honors she lavished upon him 
failed to satisfy him. He aided nothing in the administration 
of public affairs, though his accession had cost the Queen her 
best counselor and ablest supporter. He even treated her 
with indignity, so as to bring tears to her eyes. She had 
been sadly disappointed in his character. Darnley, moving 
on from bad to worse, soon became affiliated with some of 
the basest and most desperate characters in the realm. Mary 
had associated him with the government, but he now de- 
manded the crown matrimonial, or, in other words, that the 
government should be placed in his hands exclusively. She 
had, however, learned enough of his character to be thor- 
oughly upon her guard, and to these demands, frequently and 
importunately made, she returned a firm but gentle refusal. 

Among the retainers of the Queen was her French secre- 
tary. He ever proved himself to be her faithful friend, and 
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obtained much influence over her.. Vain of his position and 
influence, he was imprudent enough to make a somewhat 
ostentatious display of them. Being a foreigner and a Papist, 
this imprudence excited the prejudices of the Scottish nobles 
against him. He was accused of being the emissary of the 
Pope around the throne, and conspiring to subject Scotland 
to the domination of Popery. Rizzio had approved of the 
proposed marriage of the Queen with Darnley, and did all he 
could to bring it about. This for a time gave him great in- 
fluence with Darnley as well as with the Queen. But when 
Darnley’s character began to be unfolded, and his treatment 
of his wife caused an alienation between them, Rizzio did 
his utmost to sustain the Queen. To his influence, in part 
~ at least, was attributed her persistent refusal to bestow the 
entire government upon her unworthy husband. Darnley soon 
provided assassins for the taking off of Rizzio. They were 
conducted by him into the tea-chamber of the Queen, where 
she sat with a few friends, and the hapless Rizzio was 
stabbed in her presence, and thrown down the stairs. There 
he was stabbed again and again, till he ceased to breathe. 
This outrage occurred in the Spring of 1566, and less than 
one year after Mary’s marriage. At first Mary was held as 
a prisoner, and Darnley assumed the government. But he 
soon found that the conspirators he had used only aimed in 
turn to use him to promote the schemes of their own ambi- 
tion. He sought an interview with Mary, persuaded her that 
he had no hand in the plot for the destruction of Rizzio, and 
she in turn succeeded in convincing him that his own inter- 
ests were identified with hers. They escaped together from 
the confederates, the people rallied to their standard, and 
they soon returned in triumph to Edinburgh. In July fol- 
lowing the murder of Rizzio, Mary gave birth to a son, who 
was to inherit the crowns of both Scotland and England. It 
was now hoped that Darnley would prove himself more 
worthy of his position. But he soon relapsed into his old 
disposition and habits. He absented himself much from the 
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presence of the Queen, and seized upon every opportunity 
of treating her with neglect, and also of wounding her feel- 
ings by direct insult. He even tried to raise up a party in 
the realm in his own favor, and went so far as to propose 
negotiations, first with England and then with France, for 
the transfer of the crown to himself. In the latter case Scot- 
land was to become Catholic. Mary sunk into the deepest 
despondency, and often wished herself in the grave. Her 
son only bound her to life. Some of the principal officers 
of the Government conceived a plan for her divorce, but she 
rejected it, lest it should in some way operate unfavorably 
to the claims of her son. For his sake she resolved to en- 
dure to the end the brutal treatment she received from her 
unworthy husband. 

Bothwell now appears upon the stage in a new scene. He 
was one of the most powerful chieftains of Scotland, bold, 
energetic, and uncontrollable. Principally through his agency 
the conspirators after the death of Rizzio were brought to 
speedy and condign punishment. To him was afterward com- 
mitted the weeding out of the outlaws and freebooters who 
had long ravaged the border country between Scotland and 
England. So efficient were his services, and so true and 
faithful did he seem to her interests in every hour of peril, 
that, notwithstanding his rough and turbulent character, the 
Queen began to look to him as one of her most reliable 
chieftains. Bothwell was, no doubt, privy to the schemes 
invented by the nobles of the realm to rid Mary of her 
loathed husband, who was now thoroughly hated by all his 
subjects. Along with this, no doubt, grew up his purpose to 
make way with Darnley, and then to.wed the Queen him- 
self. In the house where Darnley lay sick a large quantity 
of gunpowder was concealed. The Queen, forgetting all the 
indignities heaped upon her by her unworthy husband, had 
come to him to soothe his sufferings and minister to his 
comfort. Seizing the moment of her temporary absence, the 
powder was fired, the house was left a ruin, and Darnley a 
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corpse. The murder was charged upon Bothwell. He de- 
manded a trial. His accusers, fearful of his violence, failed 
to appear, and he was acquitted.. He then caused it to be 
announced that he would meet any man who charged him 
with the crime in single, deadly conflict. It is hardly neces- 
sary to add that no one ventured to accept the challenge. 
The death of Darnley took place in February, 1567. In the 
following April Bothwell made known to the leading nobles 
of his realm his purpose to marry the Queen, and obtained 
their consent. To effect his object he intercepted Mary on 
her way from Stirling Castle to Edinburgh with five hundred 
men. He took her across the country to Dunbar Castle, and, 
while she was completely in his power, asked her to become 
his wife. He assured her that he was impelled by an undy- 
ing love for her; that their only safety from their mutual 
enemies was in her making him her husband. He protested 
that he would never ask her to share with him her power; 
that he would be her devoted and faithful servant, as he 
had always been. He assured her that he acted upon the 
knowledge and with the consent of her nobles. For ten 
days he plied all his arts and used all his persuasions. No 
help came for Mary. No sign of a rescue appeared. She con- 
sented to become the wife of Bothwell. It was the sad mis- 
take of her life. But when we take all the circumstances into 
the account—the brutal treatment of her late husband, and 
the real relief his death must have brought to her; the faith- 
ful and energetic services of Bothwell, and how little reason 
she had to confide in her subjects; the representations made» 
to her of the consent of her nobles to her marriage with 
Bothwell, confirmed as they were by the fact that for ten 
days no sign of deliverance appeared—we say, when we take 
all these circumstances into the account in connection with 
Bothwell’s protestations and entreaties, the consent of Mary, 
fatal as it was to all her interests and prejudicial to her 
reputation, need not necessarily imply guilt. The fatal mar- 
riage took place in May. Had Bothwell secured the person 
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of the young Prince his schemes might have been more 
successful. In this he was thwarted. The people, regarding 
the Queen as a virtual prisoner in the power of Bothwell, 
refused compliance with her proclamations, and rallied at 
Stirling Castle for the protection of James. A battle for a 
time was imminent. But Mary at length forsook Bothwell 
and threw herself into the hands of his deadly enemies. He 
immediately departed, first taking refuge in his castle upon 
the rock of Dunbar. Thence he escaped in a small boat 
among the dismal islands that lie off the coast of Scotland. 
His fate is unknown. 

Mary had now sadly and irrecoverably fallen. Once she 
was almost adored, now she was hooted by the populace. 
Those to whom she surrendered herself, instead of restoring 
her to liberty and her crown, confined her in a gloomy castle 
on a little island in Loch Leven in the north of Scotland. 
Here, by persuasions and threats, she was induced to abdi- 
cate her crown in favor of her son. He was crowned July 
25, 1567, in the same room where his mother had been 
crowned in her infancy, twenty-five years before. His title 
was James VI. Murray was appointed to exercise the gov- 
ernment during the minority of the young King. 

One more little hopeful episode occurred in the life of 
the unhappy Queen. But it was only the precursor of her 
final downfall. In 1568 she escaped from her confinement, 
issued a proclamation to her subjects that her abdication 
was forced and not legal, and calling upon them to rally to 
her support. Much sympathy was awakened in her behalf. 
Many of her people flocked to her standard. But she was 
unable to cope with the organized forces of the Government. 
The defeat of her army was total and irretrievable. She was 
an agonized witness of the scene, and in speechless despair 
turned to flee, she knew not where. In an evil moment she 
crossed the boundary of England. Seeking the protection of 
Elizabeth, she became her prisoner. This was on the 16th 
of May, 1568. Under Ee pretexts the imprisonment of 
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Mary was prolonged through a period of eighteen years. In 
the mean time James had been educated by his mother’s 
most bitter enemies. To vindicate themselves in the eyes of 
the young King, the most unnatural crimes were alleged _ 
against his mother, and her character was blackened by every 
means that art and ingenuity could devise. No wonder that 
the reputation of Mary was so long under a dark cloud. 
James fairly loathed the name of his mother, and pcs oie 
her as his most implacable enemy. 
The scene was now drawing to a close. After the mockery 
of a trial upon the charge of conspiring against Elizabeth, 
to whom she never owed allegiance, Mary was condemned to 
death. Upon her trial she shone forth in all the nobleness 
of her character, defending herself, and commanding respect 
even from her persecutors by the dignity and ability she dis- 
played. Her death-warrant was signed by Hlizabeth, and 
she was beheaded at Fotheringay Castle, February 8, 1587. 
Her earnestly-indulged hope that her son would in the end 
become convinced that his mother was the sufferer and not 
the doer of wrong, and that his heart would yet be won to 
her, was doomed to disappointment. This was the saddest 
ingredient in her cup of sorrow. When her sentence of death 
was announced to her, almost the first words that fell from 
her lips were, “Has not my son manifested any interest in 
my fate?” Like the knell of death the answer fell upon the 
mother’s heart—“None.” Yet on the following morning, be- 
fore being led to execution, her last message of love was to 
- that son.( “Tell my son that I have thought of him in my 
last moments, and that I have never yielded, either by word 
or deed, to any thing whatever that might lead to his preju- 
dice. Tell him to cherish the memory of his mother, and 
say that I sincerely hope his life may be happier than mine 
has been.”) In the delivery of this message her voice fal- 
tered, her utterance was choked, and she burst into tears. 
Upon the scaffold she offered a fervent prayer. Even the ! 
stern executioners were affected by its deep pathos and | 
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touching beauty. Her last words were, “My God! my God! f 
I have hoped in thee; I commit myself to thy hands!” / 

James was enraged at the execution of his mother, and 
determined to avenge it. But Elizabeth made the strongest 
protestations that she never intended her execution, and even 
went so far as to punish two officers by imprisonment and 
perpetual disgrace. Sixteen years later Elizabeth herself was 
called to face the King of Terrors. Not calmly and _ peace- 
fully did she pass away as did the victim of her jealousy; 
but in her dying agony she cried out, “A kingdom for a 
single day.” Long before this James had become convinced 
of his mother’s innocence and wrongs. Now, upon ascending 
the throne of England, one of his first acts was to order the 
Castle of Fotheringay, the scene of her trial and death, to 
be leveled with the ground. He also removed her remains 
to Westminster Abbey, and erected a splendid monument to 
her memory. 

We can not now enter into the questions relating to the 
character of Mary. Some historians have painted her with 
the blackness of a fiend, others with the purity of an angel 
, of light. (One fact, however, is worthy of notice. The 4 
women who surrounded her, enjoyed daily intercourse with 
her, and remained firmly her friends in the day of adversity, | 
were women of ennobling virtue. No female witnesses from — 
her household came forward to bear testimony against her, 
even when it was out of her power to purchase secrecy. } 
Noble Scottish women who surrounded her in the days of | 
her royal splendor cleaved to her in the hour of adversity, 
through good and through evil report. They shared her im- | 
prisonment, received her dying messages, accompanied her to 
the scaffold, and forsook not her mangled remains till they | 
had seen them consigned to the tomb. Such friendships are ° 
| not common among the wicked.) 
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THE FEMALE HOWARD—ELIZABETH FRY. 





Ir is ever cheering to the Christian pilgrim to trace the 
successive steps of those who have gone before. In the 
study of the motives by which they were moved, the em- 
barrassments and obstacles they encountered and overcame, 
and the elements of power by which they were enabled to 
achieve their Godlike mission, he draws fresh motives for 
well-doing, increased courage for endurance, and broader faith 


in the final results.. Thus there will not fail to be found in 


the life of every devoted Christian something to instruct oth- 
ers and to exalt Christianity. Even where the sphere of 
labor has been peculiar or the talent evoked strongly marked 
the character becomes all the more interesting and instructive 
as a subject of study. With these remarks we introduce to 
our readers the character and labors of Mrs. Exizaseto Fry, 
“a minister of the Society of Friends’—one whose name 


~ will be held in remembrance so long as the noble traits of 


Christian heroism and love are honored among men. The 
key-note to all that was exalted in her character and noble 


in her life is given in one sentence: “My dear, I can say ; 


one thing: since my heart was touched at the age of seven- 


teen, I believe, I never have awakened from sleep, in sickness 
or in health, by day or by night, without my first waking 
thought being how best I might serve my Lord.” Noble 
testimony! and nobly was it illustrated in her life. 
Elizabeth Fry was the third daughter of John Gurney, 
Esq., and was born May 21, 1780. Her mother wale lineal 
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descendant of Robert Barclay, the celebrated “apologist” of 
the Quakers. She was a woman of uncommon intellectual 
parts, and watched over her children with unsparing assi- 
duity. She was accustomed to read the Bible with them, 
and to teach them the necessity of prayer and personal piety. 
The formation of their habits, tastes, and general moral and 
religious character were with her matters of primary concern. 
The celebrated J. J. Gurney,.a brother of Mrs. Fry, was 
one of the children whose character was formed under this 
maternal training. When Elizabeth was twelve years of age 
this noble Christian mother was called suddenly away. But 
the impression she had already made upon the minds of her 
children was so deep and lasting that it did not fail to 
mature into the most pleasing results. 

{ Elizabeth was a mild, timid, and sensitive child, of deli- 
cate and precarious health. She was unusually reserved. 
Her poor health precluded the possibility of brilliant scholar- 
ship; yet she had an original and independent way of view- 
ing things and a strong disposition to defend her views. It 
was thus she acquired the unenviable reputation of being 
“stupid and obstinate.” Yet her natural affections were ex- 
ceedingly strong, and her sad spirit drank in the tender in- 
structions of a loving mother to nurture and vitalize them 
anew. So attached was she to her mother that she would 
never leave her side if she could avoid it. < “I remember,” 
she says, “with pleasure my mother’s beds for wild flowers, 
which, with delight, I used as a child to attend to with her. 
It gave me that pleasure in observing their beauties and vari- 
eties that, though I have never had time to become a botan- 
ist, few can imagine. (In my many journeys how have I been 
pleased and refreshed by observing and enjoying the wild 
flowers in my way! > Again, she collected shells and had a 
cabinet. She bought one for Rachel and myself, where we 
placed our curiosities, and I may truly say, in the midst even 
of deep trouble, and often most weighty engagements of a 
religious and philanthropic nature, I have derived advantage, 
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refreshment, and pleasure from my taste for these things, mak- 
ing collections of them and various natural curiosities, though, 
as with the flowers, I have not studied them scientifically.” 
Thus was Elizabeth early educated to love and study nature.) 
The evil effects of a lack of early training in the education 
of books were by these means in a great measure obviated. 
As she advanced to womanhood enterprise and benevolence 
became the two predominant features in her character. Her 
natural timidity gave way to the higher inspiration of moral 
courage. Even the touch of self-will, which secured for her 
the reputation of being an obstinate child, became that “finely-— 
tempered decision and firmness” which enabled her to exe- 
cute her benevolent plans. So also her habit of falling back 
upon her mental resources developed a genius and an apti- 
tude of parts which harmonized wonderfully with her life’s 
great work. 

February 4, 1798, opened a new era in her religious ex- 
perience. With her six sisters she attended the ministry of 
William Savery, a Friend from this country, then on a relig- 
ious visit to the Friends in England. Her sister, Richenda, 
thus describes the events of that day: “We, seven sisters, 
sat as usual, in a row under the gallery. Betsey was rather 
restless at meeting; and on this day I remember her very 
smart boots were a great amusement to me. They were 
purple, laced with scarlet. At last William Savery began to 
preach. His voice and manner were arresting. We all liked 
the sound. Her attention became fixed. She became a good 
deal agitated, and at last I saw her begin to weep. As soon 
as meeting was over I have a remembrance of her making 
her way to the men’s side, and, having found my father, 
begged him that she might dine with William Savery at the 
grove—uncle Joseph Gurney’s—to which he consented. For 
a wonder we attended meeting again in the afternoon. On 
our return home Betsey sat in the middle, and astonished. us 
all by the great feeling she showed. She wept most of the 
way home. The next morning William Savery came to” 
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breakfast, and preached to our dear sister after breakfast, 
prophesying of the high and important calling she would be 
led into. What she went through in her own mind I can 
not say, but the results were most powerful and most evi- 
dent. From that day her love of pleasure and of the world 
seemed gone.” In this experience of the things of God the 
germs of many spiritual struggles in previous years, young 
as she was, ripened into maturity. 

We quote a single passage from her diary in September 
following this revelation. Our purpose is twofold. First, to 
give a little insight into the social gatherings of the truly- 
pious Friends at that time, and also to show the early 
dawnings of the impression that she was to be a minister of 
Christ: “After tea we went to the Darbys, accompanied by 
my dear friend Richard Reynolds and still dearer [cousin] 
Priscilla Gurney. We had spent a pleasant evening, when 
my heart. began to feel itself silenced before God, and with- 
out looking to others I found myself under the shadow of 
his wing, and I soon discovered that the rest were in the 
same state. After sitting a time in awful silence Rebecca 
Young spoke most beautifully; she touched my heart, and I 
felt melted and bowed before my Creator. Deborah Darby 
then spoke. What she said was excellent. She addressed 
part of it to me. I only fear she says too much of what I 
am to be. A light to the blind, speech to the dumb, and 
feet. to the lame—can it be? She seems as if she thought 
I was to be a minister of Christ. Can I ever be one? If I 
am obedient I believe I shall.” In the vicinity of Earlham, 
her father’s residence, were many poor, afflicted, and ignorant 
families. She now displayed the peculiar bent of her charac- 
ter in efforts for their relief, visiting them to speak words 
of comfort and to minister to their wants. She also estab- 
lished a school, superintending it in person, and which soon 
numbered neavly a hundred scholars. 

On the 19th of August, 1800, she was united in marriage 
to Joseph Fry, then engaged with his brother in an exten- 
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sive commercial business in London. Like her own family 
that of Mr. Fry was of an old Quaker stock. Yet, though 
residing in the very whirl of splendor and fashion, it had re- 
tained more of the puritanic simplicity and strictness of the 
sect than her own. This marriage removed her to London, 
and opened before her a wide field of usefulness, but at 
the same time exposed her to severe and perilous tempta- 
tions. In entering upon the former and resisting the latter 
she exhibited the true strength of her character. Mr. Fry 
was in every respect a noble man. He was of kindred spirit 
with his wife, and encouraged her benevolent labors. In the 
latter part of 1809, after the death of her excellent father, 
Mrs. Fry was deeply exercised in spirit, and pressed still 
more to the public exercise of her gifts in the name of the 
Lord Jesus. With trembling she took up the cross, and her 
word was one of power to the hearts of the people. She 
was soon recognized by the Society of Friends as a minister 
among them. Mrs. Fry was one of those rare women who 
combine with a natural courtliness great simplicity of manner 
together with a certain depth of sympathy and spirituality 
of expression. This at once attracted the people toward her 
and gave her unwonted power over them. 

‘The care of a large family, with all its anxieties and 
labors, was upon her. She was the mother of eleven chil- 
dren. Though surrounded with all the appliances of wealth, 
she never excused herself from personal attention to her chil- 
dren. She attended to their minutest ailments, and watched 
over them by night and by day. Her power over children 
was very great. She would win their hearts even if they 
had never seen her before, almost at the first glance and at 
the sound of her musical voice. Yet her biographer records 
of her that after all she was “too indulgent as a mother,” 
and intimates that her children did not wholly escape from 
the bad effects of this indulgence. 

The varied religious exercises of Mrs. Fry are narrated 
in her journal with great Aen ratty and faithfulness. The 
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little perplexities she experienced, the crosses above which 
she rose or beneath which she sunk, the dark hours of the 
Spirit’s withdrawal and the light and joyful hours of his 
presence, the various questionings of her mind with regard 
to her calling to the ministry, are very similar to those of 
every deeply-experienced Christian—at any rate, enough like 
the common experiences of Christian life to show a common 
kindredship, but at the same time so far surpassing them as 
to be peculiar, suggestive, and instructing. 

As early as 1813 Mrs. Fry began to codperate with her 
two brothers-in-law, Samuel Hoare, Esq., and the late Sir 
Thomas Fowell Buxton, in their efforts to improve the moral 
and sanitary condition of the prisons, and especially to re- 
form juvenile delinquents. These labors, interrupted for a 
time by family and other cares, were recommenced about 
Christmas, 1816. The condition of the females in Newgate 
at this time was deplorable in the extreme. Ignorant, bru- 
talized, squalid in dress, ferocious in countenance, they were 
herded together like wild beasts. Their conduct and lan- 
guage were obscene and revolting to the last degree. Some 
of them were yet young women—the sad, appalling wrecks 
of youth and beauty. Many of them were mothers, and, sad 
to tell, their children were along with them—breathing the 
putrid air and witnessing all these loathsome and demoraliz- 
ing scenes. Such were the prisons of England, even at so 
late a day as 1816. One hundred and seven thousand per- 
sons were committed in a single year. In one hundred jails, 
capable of containing only 8,546 prisoners, they found 13,057 
confined. In many instances the males and females were 
crowded together promiscuously, without work, in the deepest 
destitution and want, and without restraint. These prisons 
were aptly described as “hells upon earth.” The teachings 
and the spirit of Howard had seemingly both become extinct. 
Mrs. Fry, by the majesty of her person, awed them into re- 
spect; by the force of her intellect she controlled them, and 
by the depth and strength of her sympathy subdued them. 
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On her second visit, after she had fully committed herself to 
the work of reforming the inmates and the management of 
these prisons, she requested to be left alone several hours 
with them. She read to them the parable of the Lord of 
the vineyard—Matthew xx. She then followed with an ac- 
count of Christ’s mission to save sinners, and closed with 
showing his willingness to save, and that even at the eleventh 
hour the sinner might come to him. Her word was with 
power. The most hardened were arrested; the most degraded 
were inspired with hope. At her next meeting she opened 
a school in one of the cells of Newgate. It was at first 
designed for the instruction of the children confined there 
with their wretched and abandoned mothers. But the women 
themselves crowded into the room, and upon their dark minds 
the light of her instruction fell like rays from heaven. She 
bade the convicts to select from among themselves a school- 
mistress. A young woman, Mary Connor, who had _ been 
committed for stealing a watch, was chosen and duly installed 
in her work. This young lady, under the benign, &fting-up 
influence of Mrs. Fry, entered upon her work with zeal and 
earnestness. She proved eminently competent, and became 
one of the first-fruits of Christian labor in the prison. About 
fifteen months after she received a free pardon, and subse- 
quently lived and died in the Lord. . 

The sheriffs of London and the officers of Newgate gave 
their earnest approval to these Christian efforts. In the 
month of April, 1817, was formed “An Association for the 
Improvement of the Female Prisoners in Newgate.” It com- 
prised twelve members. This was the rill which was to be- 
come a river. Two objects were sought—nurture and em- 
ployment. The results were so manifest that disbelief was 
disarmed and skepticism banished. The labors of these Chris- 
tian women received the approval of the city authorities and 
attracted the attention of the nation. Ministers, philanthro- 
pists, and statesmen came from distant places to witness the 
change. Each obtained new ideas about the possibility of 
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reforming Newgate criminals. The final result was the radical 
modification of the British criminal code. The most degraded 
and the most criminal were invested with a new element. 
They were regarded not merely as subjects of punishment, 
but candidates for reformation. Mrs. Fry’s system required 
solitude at night, complete classification of individuals, com- 
pulsory occupation, unceasing superintendence, regular instruc- 
tion, and religious influence. To obtain these advantages, 
larger prisons, better lighted, more thoroughly ventilated, and 
with rooms suitable for instruction and work, were needed. 
Three years of labor and success completely demonstrated 
how much could be accomplished upon her plan of operations, 
even under the most discouraging circumstances. 

At this time large numbers of the Newgate female con- 
victs were transported to New South Wales. It was their 
practice to have a regular riot previous to their departure, 
breaking windows, furniture, and whatever else came within 
their reach. They were generally carried in open wagons to 
the water-side, shouting and acting like very bedlams on the 
way. All this was now changed. Those who were con- 
demned to transportation went in an orderly manner. They 
were supplied with Bibles and books for reading, and also 
with knitting and sewing with which to occupy themselves 
on the voyage. Provision was made for their comfort, super- 
vision, and instruction. Then, too, the proceeds of their in- 
dustry secured them against immediate want on their arrival, 
or provided for them till they obtained situations or homes. 
The leave-taking of the first company of one hundred and 
twenty-eight sent out under these arrangements is thus de- 
scribed: Mrs. Fry stood at the door of the cabin, attended 
by her friends and the captain; the women on the quarter- 
deck stood facing them. The sailors, anxious to see what 
was going on, clambered into the rigging, upon the capstan, 
or mingled in the outskirts of the group. The silence was 
profound. Mrs. Fry opened her Bible, and in a clear, audi- 
ble voice, read a portion from it. The crews of the other 
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vessels in the tier, attracted by the novelty of the scene, 
leaned over the ships on either side, and listened apparently 
with great attention. She closed the Bible, and, after a short 
pause, kneeled down upon the deck and implored a blessing 
upon this Christian charity from that God who, though one 
may sow and another till, can alone give the increase. Many 
of the women wept bitterly. They felt that they would see 
the face of their benefactress no more, and as she departed 
they followed her with their eyes and their blessings. Nu- 
merous letters from these poor convicts from the far, far-off 
land, give assurances that these labors were not lost. 

The cruelty with which convicts were treated prior to 
the reforms inaugurated by Mrs. Fry will hardly be credited 
now when the darkest prison scenes are irradiated by the 
sunshine of Christian philanthropy. But let us take one or 
two instances for illustration. We have already had some 
glimpses of the interior of the prison. Let us take our ex- 
amples, then, from the prisoner outside. ‘The first is the case 
of a woman, from Cardigan, who traveled with a hoop of iron 
round her ankle a distance of two hundred and twenty-five 
miles. When she arrived at Newgate, where it was taken 
off, she fainted under the operation of its removal. This 
poor creature, during a long imprisonment, had worn an iron 
hoop round her waist; from that a chain was connected 
with another hoop above the knee; a second chain from 
this was fastened to a third hoop round the ankle; and two 
bolts, by which her hands were confined at night, were at- 
tached to the hoop at the waist! In 1822, in making up 
the convicts to be exported, the women from Lancaster Cas- 
tle arrived, not merely handcuffed, but with heavy irons on 
their legs, which occasioned much swelling, and in one in- 
stance serious inflammation. In 1823 twelve women were 
received in irons on board the “Brothers;” and eleven, from 
Lancaster, were sent to this ship iron-hooped round their 
arms and legs. These women were chained to each other, 
and brought on the top of a coach; no one could get down 
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without the whole number being dragged with her. Some of 
them had children to carry, but received no help nor com- 
passion on that account. These were scenes that might melt 
the heart of a savage. 

Nor was the witnessing of such scenes of barbarism the 
only things that tried the nerves of these noble Christian 
women. “While visiting the convict-ships, preparing outfits 
and making arrangements for the comfort and benefit of those 
about to embark, who had long been objects of solicitude, the 
sympathies of the ladies were often taxed and their courage 
and energy enlisted in additional labors in behalf of others 
brought from distant prisons. Sometimes a solitary outcast 
would appear on deck, lamenting the rigor of her fate in the 
broad dialect of her far-off home, bearing a small bundle, the 
only preparation for so long a voyage; mothers, with chil- 
dren, equally destitute; and others bewailing their sudden 
separation from young infants. Such cases often occurred. 
Mrs. Fry and her associates would leave these scenes, after 
the exertions of most of the day, not to return home for 
rest and refreshment, but to hasten to Whitehall and_repre- 
sent them to the proper authorities, that letters might be 
sent by the first post to order the immediate restoration of 
the poor nurslings to their mothers before the ship should 
sail.” Such a work as this was calculated not only to con- 
sume the time, but to wear out, by the exhausting processes 
of human sympathy, the strength of those engaged in it. 

In 1832 the eccentric John Randolph, then in London, 
made the acquaintance of Elizabeth Fry. It was done in his 
own characteristic manner. A “stranger” was announced and 
admitted. A tall, thin gentleman, with long hair, and singu- 
larly dressed, entered the parlor, and walked deliberately up 
to her. She rose to receive him, when he held out his hand, 
saying: “I feel I have some right to introduce myself to 
Elizabeth Fry, as I am the friend of her friend, *****, of 
Philadelphia. I am John Randolph of Roanoke, State of Vir- 
ginia—the fellow-countryman of Washington.” His reception 
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was most cordial, and the effect produced upon him is best 
told by another anecdote. During the same year Mr. Har- 
vey visited Randolph, when the following scene took place: 
“Suddenly Randolph rose from his chair, and, in his most 
imposing manner, thus addressed him: ‘Mr. Harvey, two days 
ago I saw the greatest curiosity in London—ay, and in En- 
gland, too, sir—compared to which Westminster Abbey, the 
Tower, Somerset House, the British Museum, nay, Parliament 
itself, sink into utter insignificance! I have seen, sir, Eliza- 
beth Fry, in Newgate, and I have witnessed there, sir, mirac- 
ulous effects of true Christianity upon the most depraved of 
human beings—dbad women, sir, who are worse, if possible, 
than the —— himself! And yet the wretched outcasts have 
been tamed and subdued by the Christian eloquence of Mrs. 
Fry! I have seen them weep repentant tears while she 
addressed them. JI have heard their groans of despair, sir! 
Nothing but religion can effect this miracle, sir! 0, sir, it 
was a sight worthy the attention of angels!” These inci- 
dents, which we have from authentic sources, reflect credit 
alike upon “the female Howard” and the eccentric “John 
Randolph of Roanoke.” 

To give suitable response to pressing demands made upon 
her, Mrs. Fry undertook a journey to the more populous dis- 
tricts of England to lay her plans of labor and the results 
that had accrued from them before the people. These labors 
resulted in a still more extensive awakening of interest in 
prison reform. In fact, ladies’ associations for codperation in 
this great work were formed in most of the principal towns 
of England, Scotland, and Ireland. The fame of these benev- 
olent movements extended beyond the limits of Britain, and 
associations of a kindred character were formed in Petersburg 
and in other places on the continent. 

Mrs. Fry’s labors often exposed her to severe trials, and 
on one or two occasions to real dangers. Nor was her life 
all sunshine. Amid the financial troubles of 1828 her hus- 
band suffered severely. The failure of a business house of 
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which he was a partner, though not the one which he con- 
ducted in person, involved him in great losses, drawing after 
them perplexities and sorrows which tinged all the remaining 
years of their lives. Beneath this blow nature staggered ; 
but the recoil of faith was triumphant. Why is it that emi- 
nent Christians are so often called +o suffer affliction? Is 
it not the friction by which the precious diamond is_pol- 
ished for its nobler uses? “ Plashet,” with its expanse of 
verdure and its grand old mansion, was sorrowfully yet sub- 
missively given up, and arrangements made for a temporary 
home in narrower limits. For a time she found it necessary 
to seclude herself from her accustomed public labors. Letters 
of sympathy poured in upon her from every quarter. Nor 
was it long before we find her once more pressed into the 
field of active labor. Though her personal means were more 
restricted, yet was she, by the marriage and settlement of 
her children, left more free to journey and labor. She re- 
peatedly visited the continent. The King and Queen of Prus- 
sia honored her with their friendship and concurrence in her 
labors. She also received distinguished consideration from the 
courts of France and Denmark. Queen Victoria, at the be- 
ginning of her reign, honored herself by becoming the patron 
and friend of these noble efforts in the cause of humanity 
and religion. 

Her health began to fail early in 1843, and she was 
called to endure much suffering; but in all her mind was 
singularly collected, calm, and reliant upon the blood of 
atonement. To her much-loved son, William, she said, “My 
life has been a remarkable one; much have I had to go 
through, more than mortal knows or ever can know. My 
sorrows at times have been bitter, but my consolations sweet. 
In my lowest estates, through grace, my love to my Master 
has never failed. This illness may be unto death, or it may 
not, according to his will. But he will never forsake me, 
even should he be pleased to take me this night.” On an- 
other occasion she exclaimed, “I am of the same mind as 
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Paul; I can say, ‘to me to live is Christ, but to die is 
gain.” At this time her family afflictions seemed to multi- 
ply. Among the number tenderly allied to her who were 
stricken down by death were her brother-in-law and early 
coadjutor, Sir Thomas Fowell Buxton. But above all the 
sudden death of her son William, to whom she was most 
tenderly allied in sympathy and love, was the most afflictive. 
Still her faith triumphed. She could no longer pursue her 
accustomed rounds of benevolence. That work had been 
committed to other hands. Yet her labors did not cease. 
Even when she had become too infirm to work or even to 
stand alone she was accustomed to be taken on her wheeled 
chair into the Quaker meeting, where “her ministry was 
often very beautiful, not at all partaking of the sort of infirm- 
ity which clouded all earthly matters.” 

< She had now one earthly desire resting upon her mind. 
It was to visit Norfolk and spend some time at Earlham. 
The journey was accomplished with great difficulty, her hus- 
band and one of her daughters accompanying her, and taking 
care of her by the way. Here the friends of her childhood, 
high and low, who yet remained, crowded to see her. She 
was taken to the old church, and there, seated in her chair, 
ministered with extraordinary life and power. “What a won- 
derful history hers had been since the time she sat and wept 
under the ministry of William Savery! Her ardent aspira- 
tions had been strangely granted; she had passed a long life 
of blessing to others, but by a path of singular sorrow to 
herself. She had been eyes to the blind and feet to the 
lame; when the ear heard her then it blessed her. She had 
trodden royal halls to plead for the afflicted and destitute; 
she had not withheld unpalatable truth when the language 
of warning was called for at her lips. She had _pene-* 
trated, nothing daunted, the gloom of the felon’s dungeon; 
nor had she shrunk from the touch of the wild and un- 
clothed maniac. She had nourished and brought up children, 
and they had risen up and ee her blessed. And now, 
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helpless and suffering in body, enfeebled in memory, all that 
could be shaken tottering to its base, she came again to take 
a last look at the home and haunts of her childhood.”> 
After her return home her health continued to decline. 
Yet she was ever cheerful, ever hopeful. Her zeal for those 
works of benevolence and reform, to which she had devoted. 
her life, was unabated. Physical imability only restrained her 
Christian activity. Only a few days before her departure, 
she wrote to her brother, as if anticipating her end: “To 
Him who seeth in secret I commit my body, soul, and spirit. 
He only knows the depth of my love, and the earnestness 
of my prayers for you all. <I have a humble trust that he 
will be my help, even to the end; and when the end comes, 
through the fullness of the love of Christ and the abundance 
of his merits, I shall join those who, after having passed 
through great tribulation, are forever at rest in Jesus; for 
they have washed their robes, and made them white in the 
blood of the Lamb.”)<The last words she uttered were—“O, 
my dear Lord, help and keep thy servant!”> Her death oc- 
curred on the 13th of October, 1845. It produced a profoun 
sensation, and was every-where regarded as a public calamit 
Her burial, after the simple form of the Quakers, occurred 0: 
the 20th, attended by an immense concourse, all feeling that 
they had lost a friend. The memorial of virtue is immortal. 


“When the fleet vanities of life’s brief day 
Oblivion’s hurrying wing shall sweep away, 
Each act by charity and mercy done, 
High o’er the wrecks of time, shall live alone, 
Immortal as the heavens, and beauteous bloom 
In other worlds and realms beyond the tomb.” > 
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VI. 


AN ANGEL OF MERCY—FLORENCE NIGHTINGALE. 


THE most barren desert is not without its oasis, where 
the green grass springs up and the flowers blossom. Nor is 
there any region so girt with ice and sand, that its desola- 
tion is unrelieved by the lichen clinging to its native rock 
and greeting: the eye with its verdure. So the darkest 
scenes of human history are often relieved by the revelation 
of some angel of mercy and love, commissioned for deeds 
that warm the heart with holy admiration. This gives us 
hope of our humanity, even in its darkest and most forbid- 
ding forms. The scenes of the Crimean war in 1854 and 
1855 are thus relieved by the heroic and philanthropic devo- 
tion of one whose name will live, enrolled upon the bright 
page of the world’s benefactors, long after the illustrious 
generals who led in the conflict have been forgotten. The 
death-defying charge upon the field of Balaklava has not 
more certainly become “storied” in the world’s history than 
have the philanthropy and heroism of FLorEence’ NicHTINGALE. 

< Miss Nightingale was born, according to the best author- 
ity we have seen, at Florence in the year 1823. She re- 
ceived her Christian name from that renowned and beautiful 
Italian city. She was the youngest daughter of Mr. William 
Shore Nightingale, of Embley Park, Hampshire, and the Lea 


Hurst, Derbyshire, in England. She was a young lady of 


singular endowments, both natural and acquired. She early 
acquired a knowledge of the ancient languages, and of the 
higher branches of mathematics; while her attainments in 
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general art, science, and literature were of no common order. 
Her command of modern languages was extensive, and she 
spoke French, German, and Italian fluently as her native 
English. She has visited and studied the various. nations of 
Europe, and has ascended the Nile to its farthest cataract. 
While in Egypt she tended the sick Arabs with whom she 
came in contact; and it was frequently in her power, by ju- 
dicious advice, to render them important services. Graceful, 
feminine, rich, and popular, her influence over those with 
whom she came in contact was powerful as it was gentle 
and persuasive. Her friends and acquaintances embraced a 
large circle, and included persons of all classes and persua- 
sions; but her happiest place has ever been her home, where, 
in the center of numerous and distinguished relatives, and in 
the simplest obedience to her admiring parents, she dwelt. 
‘Her personal appearance is described by Mr. Trenery in his 
Crescent City, as he saw her engaged in her mission of 
‘mercy. He says she is one of those whom God forms for 
great ends. You can not hear her say a few sentences, nor 
-even look at her, without feeling that she is an extraordinary 
being. Simple, intellectual, sweet, full of love and benevo- 
lence, innocent—she is a fascinating and perfect woman. She 
is tall and pale. Her face is exceedingly lovely; but better 
than all is the soul’s glory that shines through every feature 
so exultingly. Nothing can be sweeter than her smile. It 
is like a sunny day in Summer; and more of holiness than 
is expressed in her countenance one does not often meet on 
a human face as one passes along the dusty highways of life. 
Through all her movements breathes that high intellectual 
calm which is God’s own patent of nobility, and is the true 
seal of the most glorious aristocracy—that of mind, of soul! 
( From infancy she had a yearning affection for her kind— 
a sympathy with the weak, the oppressed, the destitute, the 
suffering, and the desolate. The schools and the poor around | 
Lea Hurst and Embley first saw and felt her as a visitor, 
teacher, consoler, and expounder. Then she frequented and 
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studied the schools, hospitals, and reformatory institutions of 
London, Edinburgh, and the continent. It appears by her 
-evidence lately given before the English Army Medical Re- 
form Commission, that she has devoted her attention to the 
organization of hospitals for thirteen years, during which 
time she has visited all the hospitals of London, Edinburgh, 
and Dublin; many country infirmaries, and some of the mili- 
tary and naval hospitals in England; all the hospitals in 
Paris; where she studied with the Sisters of Charity; the 
institution of the Protestant Deaconesses at Kaiserwerth, on 
the Rhine, where she was twice in training as a nurse; the 
hospitals at Berlin, and many others in Germany, and at 
Lyons, Brussels, Rome, Constantinople, and Alexandria; and 
the war hospitals of the French and Sardinians. Soon after 
her return home from the continent, the hospital established 
in London for sick governesses was about to fail for want of 
proper management, and Miss Nightingale consented to be 
placed at its head. Derbyshire and Hampshire were ex- 
changed for the narrow, dreary establishment in Harley- 
street, to which she devoted the whole of her time and her 
fortune. While her friends missed her at assemblies, lec- 
tures, concerts, exhibitions, and all the entertainments for 
taste and intellect with which London in its season abounds, 
she whose powers could have best appreciated them was sit- 
ting beside the bed and soothing the last complaints of some 
poor, dying, homeless, hapless governess. Miss Nightingale 
found pleasure in tending these poor, destitute women in 
their infirmities, their sorrows, their deaths, or their recov- 
eries. She was seldom seen out of the walls of the institu- 
tion; and the few friends whom she admitted found her in 
the midst of nurses, letters, prescriptions, accounts, and inter- 
ruptions. Her health sunk under the heavy pressure. Thus 
git appears she had received a special training for the great 
work to which she was providentially called.> 
When the accounts of the sufferings of the soldiery in 
the Crimea, of the additional rigors that they were enduring 
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from want of effectual hospital treatment, and from defective 
management in supplying stores and necessary relief, she 
kindled at once with an enthusiastic desire to remedy the 
evil. The extent of that evil may be gathered from the fact 
that there was, in the first seven months of the Crimean 
campaign, a mortality among the troops of sixty per cent. 
per annum from disease alone—a rate which exceeds that of 
the great plague of London, and a higher ratio than the 
mortality in cholera to the attacks. One of the chief points 
in which the deficiency of proper comfort and relief for the 
sick and wounded sufferers was felt, was the want of good 
nursing. To send out a band of skillful nurses was soon 
found to be one of the most essential of all supplies. But 
unless these were really skilled, more harm than good would 
certainly accrue; zeal, without experience, could effect little; 
and a bevy of incompetent or ill-organized nurses would prove 
an incumbrance, instead of an assistance. Now it was that 
a field was opened for the wider exercise of Miss Nightin- 
gale’s genius and philanthropy; and now it was that her ad- 
mirable abilities were secured for this great object in view. 
At the request of the Right Hon. Sydney Herbert, Miss 
Nightingale at once accepted the proposal that she should 
undertake to form and control the entire nursing establish- 
ment for the British sick and wounded soldiers and sailors 
in the Crimea. Indeed, it is asserted, that by a strange co- 
incidence—one of those coincidences arising out of urgent 
necessity felt and met at once—she had, herself, written to 
Mr. Herbert on the very same day, volunteering her services 
where they were so much needed. The task was one which 
involved sacrifices and responsibilities of formidable magni- 
tude—the risk of her own life, the pang of separation from 
her family and friends, the certainty of encountering hard- 
ships, dangers, toils, and the constantly-recurring scene of 
human suffering amidst all the worst horrors of war, together 
with an amount of obstacle and difficulty in the carrying out 
of her noble work wholly incalculable. Few but would have 
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recoiled from such a prospect; Miss Nightingale, however, 
met it with her own spirit of welcome for occasion to devote 
herself in the cause of humanity. Heroic was the firmness 
with which she voluntarily encountered her task; glorious was 
the constancy with which she persevered in and achieved it. 
The same force of nature which had enabled her quietly and 
resolutely to accumulate powers of consolation and relief for 
the behoof of her fellow-creatures, enabled her to persist stead- 
ily to the end, and carry out her high purpose with a suc- 
cess, holy as it was triumphant. 

<The history of her enterprise has been well written by 
the author of “World-Noted Women,” and we shall present it 
in very nearly her own words, only correcting in points upon 
which additional light has been given, and relieving the na - 
rative of the tedium of too minute detail. On Tuesday, the 
24th of October, 1854, Miss Nightingale, accompanied by 
Rev. Mr. Bracebridge and his wife, and a staff of thirty-seven 
nurses, set out from England. On her way through France, 
she and her companions were received with the most re- 
spectful attention; hotel-keepers refusing payment for their 
accommodation, servants declining the customary fees, and all 
classes vying to show sympathy with their mission. On pass- 
ing through the French metropolis, one of the Paris journals 
made a characteristic remark upon Miss Nightingale’s appear- 
ance, which, coming from the source whence it did, was the 
extreme of intended compliment and interest. The paper 
observed that “her toilet was charming, and she was almost 
as graceful as a Parisienne.” On the Friday following, Miss 
Nightingale and her companions embarked at Marseilles in 
the Vectis steamer, and, after a stormy passage, they reached 
Scutari on the 5th of November, just before the wounded in 
the action of Balaklava began to arrive. Five rooms which 
had been set apart for wounded general officers were, happily, 
unoccupied, and these were assigned to Miss Nightingale and 
her nurses, who, in appearance and demeanor, formed a strong 
contrast to the usual aspect of hospital attendants. Under 
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such management the chaotic confusion of the vast hospital 
was quickly reduced to order: the wounded, before left for 
many hours unattended, now scarcely uttered a groan without 
some gentle nurse being at hand to adjust their pillow, and 
alleviate their discomfort; tears stood in the eyes of many a 
veteran while he confessed his conviction, that indeed the 
British soldier was cared for by his country, since ladies 
would leave the comforts and luxuries of home to come and 
tend him in his misery. Far from realizing the fears which 
had been entertained by officials, that this new addition to 
the staff of a military hospital would not work well, Miss 
Nightingale and her nurses were “never found in the way 
except to do good.” J 

In the mean time the reports of the condition of the des- 
titute suffering and dying soldiery had created universal sym- 
pathy in England. It produced a sort of spontaneous action. 
A subscription was set afoot, and in less than a fortnight 
the sum of £15,000 was sent into the Times office for the 
above purpose. The proprietors of that journal sent out a 
special commissioner, Mr. Macdonald, to administer this fund, 
from which thousands of shirts, sheets, stockimgs, flannels, 
quilted coats, and hospital utensils, besides large quantities 
of arrow-root, sago, sugar, tea, soap, wine, and brandy were 
supplied. Whenever, as after the battle of Inkermann, crowds 
of wounded arrived, there was feminine ministry at hand to 
tend them; and when medical stores failed or demand arose 
for articles not forthcoming, the Times commissioner supplied 
Miss Nightingale at once with what was needed, if it could 
be procured by money in the bazars or stores of Constanti- 
nople. This promptitude of Mr. Macdonald in seconding Miss 
Nightingale’s exertions, deserves all praise; for it mainly en- 
abled her to carry out the immediate requisites of her plan. 
His own excellent letters, written at the time, give a most 
vivid picture of the difficulties she had to contend with, in 
the shape of ill-contrived arrangements alone, besides other 
obstructions to her procedure. A rule of the service which 
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required that articles—needed for present use—should be ob- 
tained from home through the commissariat, and a regulation 
which appointed that a “board” must sit upon stores already 
landed, before they could be given out, will serve as instances 
to show what were the obstacles against which Miss Nightin- 
gale had to exert her energies of discretion and presence of 
mind. To comprehend the evils occasioned by such impedi- 
ments, an extract from one of the nurse’s letters will offer an 
example: “I know not what sight is more heart-rending, to 
witness fine-looking, strong young men worn down by ex- 
haustion, and sinking under it, or others coming in fearfully 
wounded. The whole of yesterday was spent in sewing 
men’s mattresses together, then in washing and assisting the 
surgeons to dress their wounds, and seeing the poor fellows 
made as comfortable as their circumstances would admit of 
after five days’ confinement on board ship, during which time 
their wounds were not dressed. Out of the four wards com- 
mitted to my charge, eleven men died in the night simply 
from exhaustion, which, humanly speaking, might have been 
stopped, could I have laid my hands on such nourishment as 
I know they ought to have had.” 

In the article of hospital clothing, the same deplorable 
effects resulted from the delay and confusion which existed 
before Miss Nightingale’s remedial measures came into opera- 
tion. The original supply of these articles, inadequate as it 
was, had long been reduced so low, that but for the pur- 
chases made with the money of the fund, and distributed 
through Miss Nightingale, a large proportion of the invalids 
must have been without a change of under-clothing, con- 
demned to wear the tattered, filthy rags in which they were 
brought down from the Crimea. A washing contract existed, 
indeed, but it was entirely inoperative; and the consequence 
was, that not only the beds, but the shirts of the men were 
in a state foul and unwholesome beyond description. To 
remedy this, a house well supplied with water was engaged 
at the charge of the fund, Stbae to the Barrack Hospital, 
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where the clothing supplied by Miss Nightingale might be 
cleansed and dried. Her supervision had an eye for all 
needs; her experience had a knowledge for all that should 
be done; and her energy enabled her to have carried into 
effect that which she saw and knew ought to be effected. 
In ten days after their arrival Miss Nightingale and her 
assistants fitted up a sort of impromptu kitchen, and from 
this hastily-constructed resource, eight hundred men were 
daily supplied with their respective needed quantities of well- 
cooked food, besides beef-tea in abundance. They who are 
acquainted with the plan of cookery pursued in barracks, 
where all a company’s meat and vegetables are boiled in one 
copper, the portions belonging to messes being kept in sepa- 
rate nets, will know how that food is likely to suit the sickly 
appetite of a fevered patient, and how invaluable a system 
which provided the needful light diet, prepared with due 
quickness, as well as nicety, would be in hospital treatment. 
This was effected by Miss Nightingale’s kitchen, even in its 
early operation, and it subsequently attained a degree of ex- 
cellence productive of extensive benefit, scarcely to be esti- 
mated by those unacquainted with the importance of such 
details. Her extraordinary intelligence and capacity for or- 
ganization showed itself in subordinate, as well as principal 
points of arrangement. In what might be called “housekeep- 
ing duties,” she showed womanly accomplishment, no less than 
nice judgment. When the nurses were not needed at the 
bedsides of the sick and wounded, they were employed by 
her in making up needful articles of bedding and surgical 
requisites—such as stump-pillows for amputation cases. Not 
only was the laundry in excellent working order, but by 
the strong representation of Miss Nightingale, the dysentery 
wards were cleansed out, and general purification was made 
a diligently-regarded particular. During the first two months 
after her arrival, when there was no one else to act, Miss 
Nightingale was the real purveyor of those vast establish- 
ments—the hospitals at Scutari—providing what could not be 
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obtained through the regular channels of the service, and es- 
pecially from her kitchen, supplying comforts without which 
many a poor fellow would have died. Her name and beney- 
olent services were the theme of frequent and grateful praise 
among the men in the trenches; and the remark was uttered 
that she made the barrack hospital so comfortable that the 
convalescents began to show a decided reluctance to leave it. 
Stores of shirts, flannel, socks, and a thousand other articles, 
which she and her nurses distributed; brandy, wine, and a 
variety of things, required at a moment’s notice, and which 
could be procured from Miss Nightingale’s quarters without 
delay or troublesome formality, rendered her the virtual pur- 
veyor for the whole of that period, during which she was avow- 
edly the person in whose keeping rested not only the com- 
fort, but the existence of several thousand sick and wounded 
soldiers. One of Mr. Macdonald’s impressive sentences serves 
to paint the condition of the spot in which Miss Nightin- 
gale at that time drew breath. He says: “ Wounds almost 
refuse to heal in this atmosphere; the heavy smell of pesti- 
lence can be perceived outside the very walls.” In one of 
the last letters he wrote, before he was compelled, by fail- 
ing health, to return to England, the Times commissioner 
bore the following earnest testimony to Miss Nightingale’s 
excellence. It affords a beautiful picture of her in the midst 
of her self-imposed task of mercy and charity. These are 
his words: “Wherever there is disease in its most dangerous 
form and the hand of the spoiler distressingly nigh, there is 
that incomparable woman sure to be seen; her benignant 
presence is an influence for good comfort, even amid the 
struggles of expiring nature. She is a ‘ministering angel,’ 
without any exaggeration, in these hospitals; and as her 
slender form glides quietly along each corridor, every poor 
fellow’s face softens with gratitude at the sight of her. When 
all the medical officers have retired for the night, and silence 
and darkness have settled down upon those miles of prostrate 
sick, she may be observed alone, with a little lamp in her 
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hand, making her solitary rounds. The popular instinct was 
not mistaken, which, when she set out from England on her 
mission of mercy, hailed her as*‘a heroine; I trust that she 
may not earn her title to a higher though sadder appellation. 
No one who has observed her fragile figure and delicate 
health, can avoid misgivings lest these should fail. With the 
heart of a true woman, and the manners of a lady, accom- 
plished and refined beyond most of her sex, she combines a 
surprising calmness of judgment and promptitude and decision 
of character. . . . I confidently assert that, but for Miss 
Nightingale, the people of England would scarcely, with all 
their solicitude, have been spared the additional pang of 
knowing, which they must have done, sooner or later, that 
their soldiers, even in hospital, had found scanty refuge and 
relief from the unparalleled miseries with which this war has 
hitherto been attended.” » 

The difficulties of Miss Nightingale’s task were not only 
those arising out of its own appertaining perils and sacrifices, 
and those which resulted from official mismanagement, but 
she encountered much opposition springing from professional 
prejudices and jealousies. On their first arriving, so far from 
being welcomed, the advent of the nurses was looked upon 
as an evil, resented as an interference, and treated with 
tacit, if not open discountenance. At the best they were 
tolerated, not encouraged. . Cabals were got up, ill feeling 
fostered, party differences disseminated and fomented. Pas- 
sive resistance in every shape was resorted to, to prevent the 
installing of the nurses in the military hospitals. Against all 
this nothing but the exquisite tact, firmness, and good sense 
of Miss Nightingale could have prevailed. Having proved 
herself a vigorous reformer of hospital misrule, she had to 
encounter the tacit opposition of nearly all the principal med- 
ical officers; her nurses were sparingly resorted to, even in 
the barrack hospital, while in the general hospital, the head- 
quarters of one of the chief medical authorities, she held a 
very insecure footing. But the return of this person to 
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England, the continued deficiency of the purveying, and the 
imcreasing emergencies of the hospital service, enabled Miss 
Nightingale to extend the sphere of her usefulness; and thus, 
together with her own admirably patient perseverance, she 
succeeded in having her nurses employed in their proper 
posts, and her own system established in perfect working 
order. The results are briefly summed up. After she had 
introduced her system there and brought it into successful 
operation under her powerful will and genial presence, the 
mortality diminished, and during the last six months the 
mortality among the sick was not much more than among 
the healthy Guards at home, and during the last five months 
two-thirds only of what it was at home. In one sentence 


the world may read her devotion to her mission of army, , 
medical, and sanitary reform: “I was never out of the hos- } 


Syme 


pitals,’ she says, “never out of the hospitals night or day.” ‘ 


The Hon. and Rev. Sydney Godolphin Osborne, in his 


deeply-interesting work upon Scutari and its hospitals, gives 
a description of Miss Nightingale, as she appeared exercising 
her vocation among the sick and dying. He says: “In ap- 
pearance, she is just what you would expect in any other 
well-bred woman, who may have seen, perhaps, rather more 
than thirty years of life; her manner and countenance are 
prepossessing, and this without the possession of positive 
beauty; it is a face not easily forgotten, pleasing in its smile, 
with an eye betokening great. self-possession, and giving, when 
she wishes, a quiet look of firm determination to every fea- 
ture. Her general demeanor is quiet, and rather reserved; 
- still, I am much mistaken if she is not gifted with a very 
lively sense of the ridiculous. In conversation, she speaks 
on matters of business with a grave earnestness one would 
not expect from her appearance. She has evidently a mind 
disciplined to restrain, under the principles of the action of 
the moment, every feeling which would interfere with it. 
She has trained herself to command, and learned the value 
of conciliation toward others, and constraint over herself. I 
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can conceive her to be a strict disciplinarian; she throws her- 
self into a work, as its head—as such she knows well how 
much success must depend upon*the literal obedience to her 
every order. She seems to understand business thoroughly. 
Her nerve is wonderful; I have been with her at very severe 
operations; she was more than equal to the trial. She has 
an utter disregard of contagion. I have known her spend 
hours over men dying of cholera or fever. The more awful 
to every sense every particular case, especially if it was that 
of a dying man, her slight form would be seen bending over 
him, administering to his ease in every way in her power, 
and seldom quitting his side till death released him.” 
Delightful is that intimation that Miss Nightingale gives 
token of being “gifted with a lively sense of the ridiculous.” 
Possessing the exquisite perception of the pathetic in exist- 
ence which her whole career proclaims her to have, it would 
have been a defect in her nature, nay, a lack of the com- 
plete feeling for pathos itself, had she not betrayed a ca- 
pacity for receiving humorous impressions. Humor and pathos 
are so nearly allied, in their source within the human heart, 
so mingled in those recesses whence spring human tears at 
the touch of sympathy, that scarcely any being deeply af- 
fected by mournful emotion, can remain insensible to the keen 
appeal that resides in a ludicrous idea. Shakspeare, who 
comprehended to perfection every impulse of humanity, af- 
fords multitudinous illustrations of this close consociation of 
a sense of pathos and a sense of humor in the finest natures. 
That particular feature chronicled by Mr. Osborne in his per- 
sonal description of Miss Nightingale, is just the exquisite 
point, to our imagination, that crowns her admirable qualities. 
It accords with an intensely-beautiful account of her that was 
related by Mr. Sydney Herbert at a public meeting convened 
in Miss Nightingale’s honor. He said an anecdote had been 
sent to him by a correspondent showing her great power 
over all with whom she came in contact. He read the passage 
from the letter, which was this: “I have just heard such a 
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pretty account from a soldier, describing the comfort it was, 
even to see Florence pass. <‘She would speak to one and to 
another, and nod and smile to as many more; we lay there 
by hundreds; but we could kiss her shadow as it fell, and 
lay our heads on the pillow again content.’ What poetry 
there is in these men! I think I told you of another, who 
said: ‘Before she came there was such cussin’ and swearin’; 
and after that it was as holy as a church.’ “That consoling 
word or two, that gentle ‘nod and smile’ in passing, were 
precisely the tokens of sympathy that would come with such 
home-felt charm to those manly hearts from a face possessing 
the emotional expression which we can conceive it naturally 
to have, just the woman with just the countenance to exer- 
cise an almost magical moral influence over men’s minds. We- 
are told, eye-witnesses have averred, that it was singular to 
remark how, when men, frenzied, perhaps, by their wounds 
and disease, had worked themselves into a passionate refusal 
to submit to necessary operations, a few calm sentences of 
hers seemed at once to allay the storm; and the men would 
submit willingly to the painful ordeal they had to undergo.” 
Noble bemg! Exactly that blended firmness and gentleness 
which makes a woman’s nature so all potent in its beneficial 
ascendency over manhood. Rough, brave fellows, that would 
have resisted like iron any amount of men’s persuasion, would 
melt at once into submission at a “few calm sentences” from 
those lips of hers. We can fancy the mouth, capable of 
smiles, or quivering with deepest feeling, compressed into reso- 
lute steadfastness, as it persuaded the men into reasonable 
acquiescence with what was for their good, while betraying 
the latent sympathy with their every pang. » 

Among all her anxieties, responsibilities, and more vital 
affairs, also, she found opportunity to attend to intellectual 
needs; for on one occasion, we find from a letter written in 
the camp before Sevastopol during the Spring of 1856, that 
“through the exertions of Miss Nightingale a considerable 
quantity of school material, such as maps and slates, was 
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supplied to the schools.” From her own stores she supplied 
books and games to cheer the dull hours of convalescence; 
and was foremost in every plan for affording the men hirm- 
less recreation. On her responsibility she advanced from the 
“Times Fund” the necessary sum for completing the erection 
of the Inkermann Cafe; she aided the active senior chaplain 
in establishing a library and school-room, and warmly sup- 
ported him in getting up evening lectures for the men. She 
took an interest in their private affairs, and forwarded their 
little savings to their families in England at a time when — 
there was no provision for sending home small sums; she 
wrote letters for the sick, took charge of bequests for the 
dying, and punctually forwarded these legacies of affection to 
relatives; she studied the comfort of those who recovered, and 
had a tent made to protect such of them as were permitted | 
take the air from the searching rays of an Eastern sr-— 
moreover, enduring the mortification of a refusal of th  «~ 
pital authorities to have this tent put up. Her activity of 
intelligence was almost miraculous; one of its personal ob- — 
servers, Dr. Pincuffs, declares: “I believe that there never 
was a severe case of any kind that escaped her notice; and 
sometimes it was wonderful to see her at the bedside of a 
patient who had been admitted perhaps but an hour before, 
and of whose arrival one would hardly have supposed it pos- 
sible she could already be cognizant.” > * 
<Miss Nightingale would not hear of going back to En- 
gland till the war was over; although her health and strength 
were so far impaired that when a yacht was placed at her 
disposal by Lord Ward to admit of her taking temporary 
change of air in sea excursions to recruit her for further 
work, she had to be carried down to the vessel carefully and 
reverently in the arms of the men, amidst their blessings and 
prayers for her speedy recovery. Her noble devotion had ~ 
touched the hearts of her countrymen long before her work 
was completed, and the nation’s gratitude could not be re- 
strained from its eager desire to bestow some public token of 
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acknowledgment toward a woman, who, they felt, had earned 

so imperative a title to their affectionate thanks. A testimo- 

nial of some sort was agreed upon as the only means of ex- 
hibiting their unanimous feeling, and of permitting every one 

io contribute their share in the offering. But of what was it 

to consist? Sums of money to a lady in affluent circum- 
stances, would be futile; ornaments to one whose chosen 
sphere was by the bedside of the sick, the poor, and the dy- 

ing, would be idle. Any gift to herself, who had given her 
most precious possessions, her time, her attentions, her sym- 
pathy to others, was not to be thought of. In the first place, 
it was like an attempt to reward that which was beyond re- 
ward; to pay for that which was a free donation, and, more- 
eee over, Miss Nightingale distinctly declined receiving any thing 
1. for herself, The only thing that remained, then, was to raise 
2 fund for benevolent purposes, and to place it at her dis- 
posal, that she might appropriate it according as her own 


dy 


philanthropic heart and admirable practical judgment should 
think best. Public meetings were called, presided over by a 
prince of the blood royal, and one who had been a personal 
witness of Miss Nightingale’s grand work in the East; and 
attended by peers, members of Parliament, and some of the 
highest men in professional repute. They debated the ques- 
. tig _of the proposed “Nightingale Fund” in the noblest spirit 
of consideration—consideration for the delicate feelings of her 
who was the object of this testimonial of a nation’s grati- 
tude, and consideration for those who were desirous of mak- 
ing this public proffer of their homage. It was decided that 
a “fund to enable her to establish an institution for the 
training, sustenance, and protection of nurses and hospital at- 
tendants” would be the best form for this National testimonial 
to take. This determination met her cordial and heart-felt 

| approval. > 
<And now the time approaches when her noble duty in 
the East came to a close, by the declaration of peace. The 
date of her intended ee England was kept a profound 
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secret, out of dread of that publicity which she has ever 
carefully shunned. Not only were the day and the spot of 
her probable landing preserved -unknown, lest the popular 
welcome that would have greeted her arrival should take 
place; but desirous of maintaining the strictest incognito, she 
refused the offer of a passage in a British man-of-war, and 
embarked on board a French vessel, passing through France 
by night, and traveling through her own country unrecog- 
nized, till she arrived at her own home in Derbyshire, on 
Friday, August 15, 1856. There was one gracious welcome 
that Miss Nightingale could not but accept, and that was 
from the royal lady who was the sovereign head of the 
army, which had so long been the especial object of Miss 
Nightingale’s devoted care. A visit of some days at Bal- 
moral, where the Queen was then staying, in highland seclu- 
sion and enjoyment, was spent by Miss Nightingale in the 
sunshine of kindly favor; being treated, during her sojourn 
there, with the most marked distinction by her Majesty and 
every member of the royal family.» 

Since her return home, Miss Nightingale’s name has met 
the public ear only in the quiet deeds of practical goodness 
consistent with her whole career, or in the record of patient 
suffering, her constitution never having recovered its tone of 
health. The recent accounts of her failing strength render it 
quite probable that, before the public shall read these pages, 
Mercy’s Missionary will have become Heaven’s Angel. 

£In Florence Nightingale all the world glorifies a woman 
who embodies the principle of devotion, in the widest sense 
of the word; true devoutness to God—worshiping him by 
best service, in benefiting her fellow-mortals, and fervent con- 
secration of herself to a high and immortal cause. » 
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AFRICA’S. BENEFACTRESS—MRS. ANN WILKINS, 





More than half a century ago there dwelt among the 
mountains which embosom West Point, on the Hudson River, - 
a few plain Quakers and some devoted Methodists. Of these 
was born, in 1806, one whose life ‘and death have illustrated 
the grace of God in renewing and sanctifying the soul, and 
the love of God, in an entire consecration of the whole life 
to the missionary cause. This person was the late Mrs. Ann 
Wuxins. She was converted to God at the age of fourteen, 
and thus escaped the snares and fascinations of the world. 
But the indomitable spirit that God had given her, and the 
vigorous person in which he had placed that spirit, were not 
willing to defend her Christian purity and life by retiring 
into privacy, where there would be but little danger, because 
little temptation; but, with a proper Christian confidence, at 
nineteen years of age, she stepped forth into the arena’ of 
active life as a teacher of youth, moved thereto chiefly by 
the desire and hope of leading her pupils to Christ. 

In 1836 Mrs. Wilkins was at the Sing Sing camp meet- 
ing, and there, for the first time, she clearly comprehended 
the importance and the wants of the Christian missions in 
Liberia, on the western coast of Africa. This she learned 
from an address of Rev. John Seys, who had recently re- 
turned from Liberia. When the collection was taken for this 
mission she gave all she had, and the following note accom- 
panied her contribution: “A sister who has but little money 
at command, gives that little cheerfully, and is willie to 
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give her life as a female teacher, if she is wanted.” It is 
impossible to read this note without being struck with the 
propriety, clearness, and delicacy of its language. It was a 
spontaneous reflection of the spirit within. | 
Early in 1837 Mrs. Ann Wilkins was on the mighty © | 
deep, sailing for Africa in company with Rev. J. J. Matthias, te oe 
Dr. Goheen, and Miss Boers. From the houf that she be- _ 
held the low, palm-bearing coast of Liberia, she never forgot 
it in her conversation, her labors, or her prayers. Upon 
landing she immediately commenced her work, by gathering 
around her a company of the children, and became their 
teacher. Out of this movement sprang the Female Seminary, 
the very mention of which gives out an odor of sweet smell 
to the name of Mrs. Wilkins. - 
To this meager statement we are enabled to add some | 
interesting particulars, furnished by the Rev. J. B. Benham, 
for some time Superintendent of the Methodist missions on 
the Western coast of Africa. He says: “The sketch in the <9 
background of the picture is a fac-simile of the building SOG: < 
cupied by this devoted missionary when I first visited her. 
establishment, early in 1846. All the surroundings are fami = 
iar and natural. The main building was a low story-and-a- 
half building, about twenty-four by thirty. Here I found a 
family of thirty persons. For the better accommodation of = = = © 
her large family and school, a more eligible two-story build- Se. 
ing of brick, twenty-one by forty, with a veranda the entire 
‘length, was put up near the site of the old establishment. 
This is now known as the Millsburg Female Academy. Late ok 
in 1846, after several years of unremitting attention to her os 
onerous duties, she consented to accompany Mrs. B. and my- — 
self to Cape Palmas for the benefit of her impaired health, 
leaving her school in charge of her associate, Miss Brush. 





During this voyage, and while we were kindly entertained = 

by Rev. F. Burns, late Bishop, we saw in her rare examples a 

of modesty, industry, patience, mildness, and devotion. Dur- a 
aaa 


ing the month of July, 1847, I spent an evening in company 
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with Dr. Lugenbeel, Rev. J. W. Roberts, sisters Wilkins and 

Brush, and Mrs. B. We had a social Christian visit, calcu- 

lated to strengthen the bonds of Christian fellowship already 

, existing. Few, except those isolated as we are, on the bord- 
7 ers of this vast heathen country, can have any adequate 

a - conception of the ‘feast of reason and flow of soul’ enjoyed 
this evening. Our interview was closed by prayer.” Her 
‘= , fidelity to her work was worthy of all praise. The entire 
school was gathered for prayer morning and evening. Mr. 

~ Benham was present on one of these occasions, and afterward 

made the following minute in his diary: “After family prayer 
in the evening, general questions were proposed to the chil- 
dren on religious subjects, which they answered very satisfac- 
torily. An effort was made to bring the subject within their 
i grasp of thought. Their sighs dicated deep emotion; prayer 
_. was proposed again, and while several were being offered up, 
their sighs increased to general and audible weeping, render- 
ing it an interesting and impressive scene. The seed sown 
by these devoted sisters will spring up, yea, already the 
- ‘plade’ appears.” Later in the same year, he says: “Our 
hearts were gladdened on the reception of a letter from 
sister Wilkins, giving an interesting account of a revival at 
_ Millsburg in general, and in her school in particular. All ex- 
‘cept the youngest had professed faith in Christ, consisting of 
twenty-five girls and two boys.” We insert still another ex- 
tract which will show the. spirit of these young converts: 
“November 5th.—The children received me with an unusual 
welcome. It being the evening of their prayer meeting, sev- 
eral of the young converts came in from the neighborhood, 
~ who had recently found mercy of the Lord. After the usual 
salutations, having given some account of what God had 
recently done for them, at my request they sung a hymn. 
This attracted the attention of most of the children of the 
family, who came to the door of the sitting-room. At the 
close of the hymn, one of the girls ventured in and said, 
‘Please, sir, the girls want to come in and sing, too. To 
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this polite request I readily assented, and the room was soon 
filled by respectably-behaved native children. Several addi- 
tional hymns were sung, though ‘not upon the most scientific 
principles. The devotion of the exercise, however, was more 
than a compensation for its deficiencies. This was followed by 
a short address in broken English, in which we gave some 
account of the revival among the Congoes, at Monrovia, pre- 
ceded by several prayers. Sister Wilkins says the informa- 
tion received of this revival was what settled a determination 
on the part of her children to become Christians, though ‘\sev-. 
eral of them had for months been quite serious.” 

Her true martyr spirit will appear in the fact that when 
almost worn-out by labor, and greatly debilitated by the in- 
fluence of the climate, she resolutely declined to leave her 
work and return to her native land, resolving to “trust both 
soul and body in the hands of the Lord.” Mrs. Wilkins, as 
might be supposed, was deeply experienced in the things of 
God. In a letter addressed to Mrs. Benham, she says: “As 
holiness of heart and life has been the chief subject of con- 
versation here for some time past, as well as always upper- 
most in our thoughts, I feel that I would like to talk with 
you a little on the subject—the all-important subject; for, 
while it remains written, ‘Without holiness no man.shall see 
the Lord,’ this subject should surely engage all our attention 
till we find ourselves in possession of that precious gem. 
And is it not strange that any Christian acquainted with the 
Bible, and believing all its sacred truths, can rest contented 
without an assurance of being holy through the precious blood 
of Christ? I recollect some conversations we have had touch- 
ing this subject, but I fear too remotely, to benefit either of 


us much, owing, doubtless, to my own dullness in speaking — 


of it. Yet I thank God, though I felt the need of a clearer, 
brighter witness of holiness in myself steadily possessed, he 
never suffered me to lose my interest in it and desire to 
enjoy it fully to the time of Dr. Lugenbeel’s visit here, when 
we all had much conversation on the subject of holiness, in 
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which the Doctor was deeply interested. You know such 
conversations can not be wholly lost, and so we proved it. 
Sister Brush and myself both found our souls stirred up to 
renewed diligence in seeking the full assurance of faith which 
had formerly been given with the Spirit's clear witness; 
rather, J did—I can speak most clearly for myself; for I do 
not know that sister had as much need of renewing as 
I had. Conversation led to more frequent, earnest, determ- 
ined prayer, and the Holy Spirit assisted with melting, sub- 
duing influences, and gave the sweet consciousness of yielding 
all I am or have, can do or suffer, to his holy will, acknowl- 
edging Him as before, when the witness was given, to have 
the exclusive right to rule me in every thing. Perhaps I 
should mention that fasting on the last day of the soul’s 
wrestling with God was joined with prayer. This is a pre- 
cious means of grace, which can hardly be used—joined with 
prayer—without profit. David says: ‘I humbled my soul 
with fastings; and I have often found it a great help to the 





_ obtaining of humbling views of self, and these, you know, 


are very proper for such fallen, helpless, sinful creatures as 
we are. Altogether sinful in ourselves, and wholly dependent 
on Him against whom we have sinned to be raised from the 
degradation of our sins and sinfulness, O, how adorable is the 
ereat Author of our existence and redemption, who has pro- 
vided so abundantly for our redemption from sin! How can 
we think of doing less than giving him a// our hearts, and 
serving him with all our powers, through all our lives! We 
do no great thing then; it is but our bounden duty—a debt 
of gratitude. O, how little, how very little, do I for the glory 
of God! It seems to me almost nothing.’ This is my greatest 
trouble, that I am so nearly useless in the world. It is, 
however, delightful to be employed for God; there is a spirit 
in religion which makes the Christian love to be active in 
doing good; it allows of no indolence of life, but I naturally 
desire to see some good results from all my labors. This, 
too, I must resign with all else—to be willing to be any 
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thing or nothing for Christ’s sake—to be esteemed or despised, 
is the point for me to abide at if I would be holy. No self- 
ish feeling must predominate. Then in what an even stream 
will life flow! The soul being staid in God will not be greatly 
disturbed by any changes which Providence appoints or per- 
mits. The soul will then have but one anxious desire rela- 
tive to earth, and that will be for the advancement of the 
Redeemer’s kingdom.” Such was the faith, the purpose, the 
experience of one who had for years been toiling for God 
amid the scenes of heathen darkness. 

At the risk of extending this sketch further than we 
designed, we take an extract from another of her letters. It 
is dated at Millsburg, Africa, October 14, 1851, and addressed 
to Mrs. George Lane, then Corresponding Secretary of the 
New York Female Missionary Society, and exhibits well the 
character and work of this excellent woman. She says: 

“Please accept my thanks for your kind letter of March 
last. You may think how agreeably surprising it was to me, 
coming as it did, when I did not know that a vessel had 
arrived. The month of June this year was, as usual, very 
rainy, and more than usually chilly, consequently distressing 
colds prevailed, as far as I could hear, both among emigrants 
and natives. I had from this cause much sickness among 
my large family of girls, as well as a hard cough for several 
weeks, combined with chills and fever. Before I had quite 
given up, so as to keep my bed, my most promising native 
girl was taken violently ill, and died within a week. Joanna 
Curtis was a lovely girl of nearly seventeen, on whom I had 
looked with much hope of her usefulness as a teacher; in- 
deed she was of much assistance to me. Sometimes when 
she thought I wanted time to write, she would say, in a 
voice and manner of delightful pleasantness: ‘Please, ma’am, 
let me teach school so you can write your letters. The 
week previous to her illness, noticing that I was not well, 
she came and affectionately said to me, ‘Please, ma’am, let 
me teach school, and you lie down.’ She professed religion 
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about three years and a half since. I had feared that she 
was too much attracted by worldly things some of the time, 
but for some weeks previous to our quarterly meeting, held 
in June, she seemed more awake to the necessity of walking 
more closely with God. She seemed to profit much by the 
means of grace during the quarterly meeting, and rejoiced 
greatly in the professed conversion of some of the other girls. 
In her illness she was patient and submissive, and when I 
asked her if she prayed a great deal, she answered, ‘Yes, 
ma'am. Joanna’s father was an American, who lived at Grand 
Cape Mount, but died a few days after his daughter. On the 
3d of June Jane D. Clark—the fifth one of my Congo pu- 
pils—was married and went to her new home. Her husband 
is William B. Williams, namesake of our good brother Wil- 
liams, who died at Monrovia in a few weeks after his arrival. 
I have had during the year several accessions to my school. 
The last of March I received two Bassa girls, children of 
native parents, but civilized. Their father is a Baptist mis- 
sionary to his own people. He sent the girls to me with a 
written. request that I would take them on trial for six 
months, and I find them so far agreeable. A short time after 
this, Mary Bastion, a little girl of about twelve years old, 
who was with our excellent sister Bastion a few months pre- 
vious to her death, was brought to me by her friends, with 
a request that I would take and teach her. But I regret to 
say Mary and one of the old scholars have recently been 
taken out of school by their mothers. The reason, perhaps, 
was the rumor of war upon a native town near here, or upon 
this settlement. I have been told, however, that Mary was 
taken by her mother immediately to Monrovia, and placed 
with Mrs. Wilson, a Presbyterian, who, with her husband, 
have lately arrived there to take charge of the Alexandrian 
High School; so I hope Mary may yet be brought up under 
Christian influence. To the honor of our gracious Lord, I 
will tell you, dear sister, that I have found great comfort in 
trusting in Him of late, whens ie danger of a savage war 
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seemed to threaten us. These attacks are the more dreadful, 
because they are usually made in the darkness of the night, 
or at the early dawn. Praise the Lord, who has thus far 
preserved us in peace! Hach morning when I awake and 
find that all has been quietness another night, I feel that I 
owe another tribute of gratitude to my Heavenly Father for 
his preserving care. I believe that the Lord has prevented 
war at different times in answer to prayer; not always, to be 
sure, against civilized settlers, but native towns near them. 
I have a large sense of the goodness, as well as the holiness 
and glorious majesty of the Lord, and I praise him for en- 
abling me to stay my soul upon him.” 

These extracts afford some idea of the character of this de- 
voted moral heroine. She undoubtedly shortened her life by 
some years as the result of her labors and exposures in Africa. 
She may, therefore, properly be called a muzssionary martyr. 
More than once, and for not brief periods either, she was left 
the only white person in the whole mission. She shrank from 
no privation or peril; she avoided no labor that could contrib- 
ute to the great end of her mission. In fact, she not only 
walked with God, but she endured as seeing Him who is invis- 
ible. Hers was a life of quiet, patient toil, such as is rarely 
seen in the annals of Christian life and labor. 

Twice her health failed her, and she sank down to the 
verge of the grave, but would not desert her work till the 
counsel and constraint of those who had influence and author- 
ity in the matter caused her to make a voyage home. When 
she returned home in 1853, without afflicting her by telling 
her they thought possibly her mission was ended in Africa, 
the Missionary Board quietly accepted as a fact that her 
work in Africa was done. But this was a mistake. Three 
devoted young Christian women insisted on going out to Li- 
beria as teachers, and the Board seeing they were intent on 
this, said, “The will of God be done;” but still thought it 
prudent to ask Mrs. Wilkins if she would return to Africa with 
these three young women, and watch over them and assist 
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them till they should become acclimated and established in 
their schools. Without the slightest hesitation she consented, 
and they sailed in October, 1854. Even now she would 
gladly have remained in the mission, but Providence ordered 
it otherwise. Her health gradually gave way, and she was 
forced to return home in 1856. 

It was now evident, beyond a doubt, that her residence 
in Africa was at an end. And yet the return voyage, and 
the society of friends, and the comforts which she found 
wherever she went, much improved her health. Upon the 
first gleam of hope and confidence that she could still do 
something toward promoting the happiness and salvation of 
her fellow-beings, she began to ask for work, and would not 
be content till she was admitted as an officer, in active serv- 
ice, in the Juvenile Asylum of New York. Alas! this effort 
still to do good was but the spasmodic exhibition of a life 
which panted to be useful but had expended its power. In 
forty-eight hours from her entrance on service in the Asylum 
she lay upon her bed gradually sinking, till, at the end of 
the sixth day, she died in great peace. 

But those six days were eventful days, crowned with 
glory and honor. None approached her without being illu- 
minated by the depth and gleam of her piety; it literally 
shone and penetrated every one that came into communion 
with her. The words she uttered were listened to with 
eagerness and treasured up in the inmost recesses of the 
memory and of the heart. They are still repeated within the 
circle of those friends who knew her inner life, as oracles is- 
suing out of the temple of God. Their practical power may 
be faintly realized by the reply of the officers of the Juvenile 
Asylum to the Missionary Society, when its Recording Secre- 
tary said he had come to make the Asylum suitable compen- 
sation for their trouble and kindness to our sister during her 
illness. The response was, “No, indeed, we have had reward 
enough; it was as if waiting upon an angel of God; we never 
saw such a person; such dying we never witnessed.” 
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As the Sunday after her decease approached all that was 
mortal of Ann Wilkins, accompanied by her aged mother and 
by the Recording Secretary of the Missionary Board, was 
conveyed to the old homestead of the family near Fort Mont- 
gomery, and after appropriate funeral services her remains 
were deposited in the sepulcher of her fathers, and she now 
sleeps sweetly amid the everlasting hills on the banks of the 
Hudson. But when Africa stands forth redeemed to God, 
among all who have toiled, and suffered, and died in effect- 
ing the work of her redemption, there will be no one who 
will appear more illustrious among all her benefactors than 
the subject of this sketch. As the heroic shout of the mar- 
tyred Cox—‘“ Though thousands fall, let not Africa be given 
up” —rings along the serried ranks of the army of the liv- 
ing God, rolling its echoes down through the ages, Ann Wil- 
kins shall stand forth as the most glorious embodiment of 
that living thought. 
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FOUNDRESS OF A SCHOOL FOR THE PROPHETS—MRS, ELIZA 
GARRETT, 





Tue name of ExizaA Garrett will be honored while the 
world endures. As time shall develop the good results and 
the far-reaching influence of the institution founded by her 
munificence, it will be ranked by faithful historians with the 
names of Brown and Girard, Harvard and Yale. It will be 
singular in American history as that of the first female in 
our country who has attained so distinguished a rank by an 
act of Christian philanthropy. 

It is our happiness to enroll this name with appropriate 
respect upon pages consecrated to the development of female 
worth, and to present herewith the first portrait of this “elect 
lady” ever published. It will not be the object of the pres- 
ent sketch to record a minute biography of Mrs. Garrett, 
but rather to portray briefly her Christian character, and the 
prospective destiny of the institution with which her memory 
will be most prominently associated hereafter. Her original 
name was Eliza Clark. She was born near Newburg, New 
York, March 5, 1805. It is understood that she had the ben- 
efits of an early Christian training—to which, doubtless, many 
of the excellences of her subsequent character are directly at- 
tributable. In 1825 Miss Clark was married to Mr. Augustus 
Garrett.. After a residence of a few years in New York, Mr. 
and Mrs. Garrett removed to Cincinnati, and afterward to New 
Orleans and Natchitoches.. While on their passage down the 
Mississippi they had the melancholy task of burying (in the 
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river’s bank their first-born—a daughter, four years old—who 
had died a victim of the cholera. At Natchitoches they lost 
a sou, their only surviving child. 

In 1834 Mr. Garrett took up his residence in Chicago, 
where Mrs. Garrett joined him the following year. In the 
Winter of 1839 both Mr. and Mrs. Garrett made a profession 
of religion, and joined the Clark-Street Methodist Episcopal 
Church, under the faithful ministry of the Rev. P. R. Borein. 
With that Church Mrs. Garrett became identified, and in it 
she continued a worthy member till her death, nearly seven- 
teen years afterward. During this entire period she was char- 
acterized by a steady devotion to the service of God and by 
a strict observance of the rules of the Church, together with 
a firm and constant fidelity to its interests. When at home 
and in health, her place at public worship, as well as in the 
class and prayer meetings, was never vacant. Her religious 
duties and obligations were ever held paramount to all else. 
There was an unvarying constancy in her Christian walk, min- 
gled with a simple, quiet fervor and dignity of demeanor which 
commanded the respect and confidence of all who knew her. 
She was ever ready and willing, in all proper places and times, 
to acknowledge her fealty to Christ and her own Church; yet 
she never obtruded her views or paraded her professions upon 
the attentions of others. A beautiful consistency of profes- 
sion and conduct distinguished her demeanor both as a Chris- 
tian and in the social circle. Many of her associates were not 
religious; some of them were vain and worldly. Her influence 
even upon such inspired in them the highest respect for her 
Christian principles, and impressed them with the reality and 
true dignity of the Christian life. She was always benevolent 
in proportion to her available means, but her charities were un- 
ostentatious. With her own hands she labored for the poor, 
and her feet often bore her to their habitations on errands 
of mercy. Yet she did not seek to be solitary in these acts 
of kindness, but codperated freely with other ladies of her 
Church and city in associations for benevolent purposes. 
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During the greater part of her life Mrs. Garrett was by 
no means in the enjoyment of wealth. Chicago, at the period 
of Mr. Garrett's settlement there, was but a small village, in 
which he decided to commence business anew, having been 
unsuccessful in other places. Events demonstrated the pro- 
priety of his choice of a location. By great exertions and 
successful investments he rose above former embarrassments, 
and succeeded in laying the foundations of an ample fortune, 
which, at his death, was much greater in prospect than in 
fact. After Chicago became a city, Mr. Garrett was elected to 
the office of Mayor. It may, however, be doubted whether his 
political or business prosperity proved a blessing to him per- 
sonally. Certain it is that “he repeatedly expressed his con- 
viction, that, with his activity of mind and restless energy, he 
could never live a Christian unless he devoted his means and 
efforts to founding and building institutions for the Church. 
‘He knew his duty, but he did it not.’ In December, 1848, 
he was summoned into the presence of his Judge, and his 
widow was left to perform the great work which he had re- 
fused to do.” Being without children, she became possessed 
of one-half of his property absolutely and in fee. 

From this time forward Mrs. Garrett cherished a deep 
sense of responsibility for the right use of the means provi- 
dentially placed at her disposal. Although not advanced in 
life and in the enjoyment of vigorous health, she did not 
long delay the preparation of a will, designed to be the ex- 
ponent of her wishes and Christian purposes when she should 
be taken away. Grant Goodrich, Esq., of Chicago, had been 
the attorney and intimate friend of her husband, and also of 
herself during the settlement of Mr. Garrett’s estate. To him, 
as her legal adviser, and also as a Christian friend most com- 
petent to appreciate her views and wishes, she made early ap- 
plication to aid her in the preparation of her last will and 
testament. Both were conscious that the task before them 
was one of no ordinary importance, and they made it a mat- 
ter of careful study and devout consideration. It would have 
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been easy to distribute a fortune among worthy objects; but 
to form a plan for the accomplishment of the largest possible 
good was a task requiring no. ordinary anxiety, thought, and 
prayer. From the first Mrs. Garrett inclined to an educa- 
tional enterprise in some form. She believed that the future 
of the Church and the country demanded the thorough intel- 
lectual training of-the young under the auspices of Christian- 
ity. Had there been no others to move in the good work of 
establishing seminaries and colleges, she might have seen her 
way clear to donate for such objects. She was, however, grat- 
ified to find that the general interest awakened in the minds 
of others promised to be equal to the requirements of this 
branch of education. At least colleges and seminaries were 
rapidly multiplying in all parts of the Church and country. 
Nevertheless, she perceived that ministerial education was 
by no means receiving a corresponding share of attention, and _ 
that for various reasons it was not likely soon to be provided 
for in the ordinary way. To this, therefore, she directed her 
thoughts; and the more she examined the subject, the more 
its importance rose in her estimation. She saw in her own 
Church a growing denomination of Christians, already num- 
bering seven hundred thousand communicants, and requiring 
for its ordinary pastoral care not less than five thousand min- 
isters, while the claims made upon it for missionaries, in be- 
half of the unevangelized portion of the country and the 
world, were absolutely unlimited. Many of the young men 
in the Church who felt called to the great work of preaching 
the Gospel, were painfully conscious of deficiencies in educa- 
tion, amounting almost to a prohibition from entering upon it; 
while others were plied with influences from without, which 
often deterred them from committing themselves to what they 
felt to be their duty. Besides, it was lamentably true that 
many who engaged in the ministerial vocation left it prema- 
turely, unable, with an imperfect preparation, to bear up under 
its weighty responsibilities. 
Was it not possible, in these circumstances, to establish 
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an institution which should provide forever for the free tui- 
tion of accredited candidates for the sacred office—an institu- 
tion which should collect and contain ample libraries, and all 
the appropriate apparatus of thorough and extended study; 
in which teachers of ability and experience would be ever 
ready to welcome, guide, and encourage their junior brethren 
who might be disposed to profit by good opportunities? The 
want of such an institution was clearly perceived and _ in- 
tensely felt by hundreds of ministers in the active field; not 
a few of whom were veteran fathers, who held in lively re- 
membrance the great disadvantages of early times. Still there 
were in the minds of many active prejudices against the pro- 
fessional education of ministers; and it was to be expected 
that, however well intended or wisely planned such an insti- 
tution might be, it would meet with opposition. Besides, it 
would be impossible, under the most favoring circumstances, 
to realize the ideal of the desired institution in a brief period 
of time, or without a large outlay of funds. Mrs. Garrett 
considered the subject as well in view of its difficulties as its 
aspects of promise; and while the latter cheered her heart, 
the former did not cause her for a moment to waver in pur- 
pose. They rather prompted her to larger effort; for, in the 
light of them, she perceived that nothing short of the con- 
secration of the larger portion of her estate would secure the 
accomplishment of her hopes. 

After due reflection and inquiry, she resolved to found an 
institution for ministerial education. Her will, drawn by the 
careful hand of Mr. Goodrich, was executed on the second 
day of December, 1853. After making legacies to sundry 
individuals to the amount of somewhat. more than one-third 
of her estate, Mrs. Garrett’s will conveyed “all the rest and 
residue—that is to say, the rents, issues, profits, and proceeds 
thereof”—to the erection, furnishing, and endowment of “a 
Theological Institution for the Methodist Episcopal Church, to 
be called the Garrerr Breticat Insrirurs.” Said institution 
was to be located in or near Hf RACaS 0; and was to be placed 
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perpetually under the most careful guardianship of the Church. 
The property was not to be used till its increase or condition 
should give promise of the successful accomplishment of the 
object to which it was devoted. The will, also, with a wise 
reference to the distant future, contained this proviso: “In 
case at any time the said trust property, the rents, issues, 
and proceeds thereof, shall exceed the amount necessary to 
build, fit, furnish, endow, and support said Biblical Institute 
as aforesaid, I direct and devote the surplus to accumulate, 
or otherwise to be invested for accumulation, for the erection 
within the city of Chicago, or its vicinity, of a FrmaLe CoL- 
LEGE, aS soon as my said executors, the survivors or survivor 
of them, or the trustees of said trust property, as herein 


provided, shall deem the same adequate therefor; the said 


Female College to be under the same control and government, 
and the trustees to be elected in the same manner, and to 
possess the same qualifications as are provided for said Bibli- 
cal Institute.” 

At the time when Mrs. Garrett’s will was executed, it 
was not supposed by herself or her friends that the benevo- 
lent designs she contemplated could be accomplished from the 
avails of her estate for some years to come. Her property 
had been rendered by fires mostly unproductive, while it was 
to some extent incumbered with debts. At this point a fact 
should be stated most honorable to her name and highly il- 
lustrative of her Christian self-denial. So anxious was Mrs. 
Garrett to disincumber her estate of its liabilities at the ear- 
liest possible period, and make it available to carry out her 
pious and benevolent designs, that for several years she would 
only accept four hundred dollars per annum for her support, 
and nearly half of that she devoted to religious uses. There 
are probably few who would have been as self-denying under 
such circumstances. The providence of God did not allow 
designs so wise and so essential to the welfare of his Church 
to remain long undeveloped. The friends of the Church be- 
came interested to have the measure proposed carried into 
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operation at the earliest moment possible. A beautiful site 
had just been selected for the North-Western University on 
the shore of Lake Michigan, twelve miles north of Chicago, 
and it was resolved to erect at the same place a temporary 
building for the Biblical Institute. Through the agency of 
the Rev. P. Judson, the building was promptly constructed ; 
so that in January, 1855, a temporary organization of the 
Institute was effected, under charge of the Rev. Dr. Demp- 
ster. It was arranged that this organization should be sup- 
ported independent of the estate for a period of five years. 
Meantime a charter for the permanent institution was secured 
from the Legislature of the State in full accordance with Mrs. 
Garrett’s wishes. Events were now progressing in a most sat- 
isfactory manner, and there was every prospect that Mrs. 
Garrett, who had been present at the opening of the Intro- 
ductory Institution, might see it accomplish its period of 
service, and then, having laid with her own hand the corner- 
stone of the permanent Institute, live to witness its results 
in following years. But Providence directed otherwise. 

In the Autumn of 1855 the subject of our sketch, from 
a state of perfect health, was stricken down with mortal dis- 
ease, and, after a few days of suffering, was called to her 
reward on high. On Sunday evening, the 18th of November, 
she was in her place at church, and on Thursday, the 234d, 
she breathed her last. For some time before her death an 
increase in her faith and piety was manifest to herself and 
others. Her heavenly Father evidently prepared her for her 
last conflict. When informed that her exit was probably near, 
she received the announcement unstartled and with a calm 
serenity, which only the mature Christian possesses in such 
an hour. To remove all possible doubt of her intentions and 
cherished purposes, one of her last acts was to confirm her 
bequest to the Garrett Biblical Institute, as chartered by the 
foregoing session of the Legislature. Having arranged her 
earthly affairs, she serenely awaited the Master's summons 
into his presence. In Christian triumph she met her last 
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enemy, and found him robbed of his sting. The Savior to 
whom she had committed the keeping of her soul, gave her 
grace to come off “more than conqueror.” His supporting 
presence was gloriously manifest in the trying hour, enabling 
her to exclaim with her latest breath, “Bless the Lord, O 
my soul!” Who would not die the death of the righteous? 
Alas! how different have been the closing scenes of many 
who, like her, had the means of doing good, but have failed 
rightly to use them! 

Such scenes of holy triumph are not often witnessed as 
the sequel of an ordinary Christian life; and it is instructive 
to look back from a stand-point like this upon the religious 
career of an individual who thus triumphantly passes “through 
death’s iron gate.” Fortunately we are able here to introduce 
the testimony of the Rev. H. Crews, an able and experienced 
minister of the Rock River Conference, who was Mrs. Gar- 
rett’s pastor as early as 1840, and who knew her well from 
that time till the termination of her earthly course. “I have,” 
says Mr. Crews, “been thirty years im the ministry, moving 
from place to place. But take Mrs. Garrett, all in all, in 
view of her relations and circumstances in life, I have never 
met with her superior, and seldom, if ever, her equal—so 
patient in suffering, so persevering in opposition, so meek in 
contradiction, so courageous in difficulties, and so constant 
and uniform in all that makes the Christian and Methodist.” 
Much more similar testimony might be added, relating to the 
Christian life and happy death of our departed sister; but 
her “record is on high.” 

Only a few years have passed away since the death of 
Mrs. Garrett, and already the seed planted by her hand is 
producing fruit—an earnest of a glorious and endless harvest. 
The institution which her liberality endowed, and which it 
was feared might have to struggle for a time with opposition 
and prejudice, was, only a few months after her decease, form- 
ally accepted and sanctioned by the General Conference, the 
highest judicatory of the Church. The Bishops, the highest 
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officers of the Church, were appointed a Board of Council 
for the institution, and under their advice it has been perma- 
nently organized. It is now in efficient operation, and has 
already given the earnest of wide-spread and continued use- 
fulness in the Church. Indeed, indications are not wanting 
that, at no distant day, it will receive and instruct more stu- 
dents than any other theological seminary in the country. 
Its friends may reasonably expect that, before many years, 
it will annually graduate into the ranks of the itinerancy a 
number of efficient ministers sufficiently large to organize an 
Annual Conference. What a glorious consummation will that 
be in the history of our common Methodism! But probably 
the year will never come when all its alumni will enter any 
one Conference. They will “go into all the world to preach 
the Gospel;” some to China, some to India, some to the 
shores of the Mediterranean, some to Africa, and some to 
the islands of the sea; while others will remain to evangelize 
the land of their birth, and to spread the knowledge of a 
risen Savior among the millions who are destined to populate 
the broad lands lying between the Atlantic and the Pacific. 
Let the imagination follow these multiplying laborers for a 
score of years, and, witnessing the fruit of their toil, esti- 
mate the extent of their influence for God and his Church, 
and also the influence of this “elect” Christian lady, as it 
shall act through them. Yet how inadequate is the human 
imagination to reach the extent of these influences as they 
will be developed in the day of eternity! 

May it not also be hoped that, apart from the results of 
the institution which she has founded, this example of mu- 
nificence will provoke others to good works—will, in short, 
inaugurate an era of enlarged Christian benevolence? Let 
none of those who admire the example which has here been 
set, and who feel longings within them to imitate it, be de- 
terred from so commendable a course by the consideration 
that they can not do as much as she did. Let them remem- 
ber that they will be held responsible for what it is in their 
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power to accomplish, and not for the measure of another's 
duty. Whether in this form or any other, it is greatly to 
be hoped that persons having the means of doing similarly 
good deeds, will imitate Mrs. Garrett in a timely consecra- 
tion of their substance to the service of God, thus helping to 
swell the tide of Christian influence, by which alone this 
fallen world can be made better and souls gathered into the 
kingdom of heaven. 
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XI. 


THE GREEK MATRON—PENELOPE. 





Wuen Fox was asked which of the two poems, the Iliad 
or the Odyssey, he would rather have written, he replied, “I 
know which I would rather read;” nor is he singular in his 
judgment. Without question the Iliad is the greater poem, 
but the Odyssey is the better story; and after reading the 
former, we turn to the latter with a feeling of relief. We 
are not always fond of the dust and din of battle, of the ter- 
rible carnage and the deadly conflict. We sympathize rather 
with a nation’s common life. We prefer to learn its manners, 
customs, laws, politics, and domestic affairs. We take more 
interest in the stories of constancy, patriotism, and affection 
than in the tales of courage, ambition, and warfare. The 
Iliad illustrates the direful effects of wrath, the result of bit- 
ter quarrels; but with the exception of two or three delightful 
episodes, it contains no generous sentiment, no exalted love, 
no tender emotion. In the Odyssey the surges of passion 
are lulled, the dreadful fight is over, and captor and captive 
have retired from the scene. The wanderings of Odysseus, 
during his ten years’ exile, constitute the theme of the poem. 
We have the tale of his struggles against adverse fortune, 
his endurance of the evils sent upon him by the gods, his 
longings for home as he sits by the sea-shore and weeps, his 
firmness in the midst of hardships beneath which his com- 
panions sink, the constancy and devotion of his faithful wife, 
her matronly dignity, the annoying importunities of her suit- 
ors, and finally his return home, and the reéstablishment of 
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his authority in his native land. It contains some of the 
best pictures of domestic life to be found in the classics; and 
we are’ struck with the truth and delicacy of feeling which 
the poem exhibits, and which modern manners, with all their 
refinement, can not surpass. 

The earlier portion of Greek history, from the immigration 
of the Hellenes to the overthrow of Troy, contains but few 
prominent facts. The principal accounts which we possess of 
this period, denominated, for distinction’s sake, the heroic age, 
are so mingled with mythical legends that it is almost impos- 
sible to segregate the truth from the fiction. Nearly all our 
knowledge of this age is derived from the Homeric poems; 
which, though they can not be accepted as history, may be 
safely admitted as correct representations of the times which 
they describe. In them society is characterized as loose and 
unsettled, and regulated much as it was under the patriarchal 
system. The sovereign seems to have possessed a general 
authority, circumscribed only by custom, and to some extent 
limited by religion; but there was no well-defined code of 
rights and privileges which bound the king and his subjects. 
The mass of the citizens were legislators, and all questions 
of public policy were discussed in their assemblies. Captives 
taken in war were generally reduced to slavery; but servitude 
was not so rigorous as it became at a later period. Agricul- 
ture and the raising of cattle was the commonest source of 
wealth; the men engaging in this pursuit plowing the fields 
and herding their cattle, while their wives and female domes- 
tics busied themselves at home in weaving, sewing, and wash- 
ing. These employments were the occupation of the higher 
classes as well as of servants. Thus we find Odysseus at 
the plow, Penelope at the loom, and the Princess Nausicaa at 
the wash. 

During this age the life of the Greek woman, though do- 
mestic, was quite different from Oriental seclusion. Polyg- 
amy was almost unknown; the marriage tie was generally 
respected, while marriage was contracted from mutual affec- 
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tion and with the free consent of the parents. The form 
consisted in a sort of purchase, the bridegroom making pres- 
ents to the bride’s father, as Jacob did for Rachel, or She- 
chem offered to do for Dinah. Gifts were, however, often 
made by the parents to their daughter on the occasion of her 
nuptials. The matron mingled freely with the family and her 
husband’s guests, and had the care of the household and the 
management of the domestic servants. Though employed her- 
self in all the indoor duties of her house, the drudgery was 
performed by her maids. The under-management of the chil- 
dren and servants was given to the female housekeeper or 
stewardess, an important character in the Greek family, as 
the head servant was in the Oriental States. 

Hospitality was a distinguishing feature in the heroic age. 
Every stranger was regarded as under the protection of Zeus, 
- and was received in his name and kindly treated for his sake. 
If hungry, he was fed; if naked, clothed; if soiled and weary 
from travel, he was refreshed with the bath and waited on 
by the servants; and no question concerning his journey, his 
business, or his family was asked till this was done. In all 
these duties the matron presided. Besides this ungrudging 
hospitality, valuable gifts were often bestowed on guests, and 
the alliance thus contracted was esteemed sacred. These to- 
kens of friendship were handed down from father to son; and 
on the battle-plain of Troy, Diomedes recounts to Glaucus 
the gifts which their ancestors had presented to one another 
as guest friends. 

As a fitting representative of the ancient Greek matron, 
Prnetore has been well selected. Her praises abound in epic 
song and classic story; and her wifely demeanor, her un- 
swerving faith, her.ardent love, her unchilled hopefulness, 
and her untiring industry commend her to our own day as a 
model of her sex. Penelope was the daughter of Icarius, 
and in girlhood was wedded to Odysseus, the son of Laertes, 
ruler of Ithaca. Not long after the marriage her husband 


was summoned with the other heroes to take part in the 
20 
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expedition against Troy. Preferring to remain with his young 
wife, Odysseus feigned madness, but his trick was discovered, 
and he was compelled to go. Their only child, Telemachus, 
was yet an infant; and Odysseus, in parting from his wife, 
took her by the hand, and said: “Be mindful of my father 
and mother as thou art now, or still more, when I am away. 
If I do not return, when thou seest our son with a beard, 
then marry whom thou wilt, leaving him in thine house.” 
The siege of Troy continued ten years. Most of the war- 
riors returned home; but the weary years went by, and 
Odysseus came not back. Her son grew up into childhood, 
into youth, into budding manhood; but she heard no tidings 
of her absent lord. Day after day she spent in mourning, 
and when night came she lay down upon her couch, wetting 
it with her tears, and lamenting her cruel fortune. She had 
little doubt that Odysseus had perished; but where or how 
she could not tell. Still, in her despair, the faintest shadow 
- of hope ofttimes arose. Strangers who visited Ithaca were 
questioned without success; and the very failure to gain any 
certain information was the occasion of hope. In her night- 
visions she dreamed of his coming, of the hours of gladness 
and rejoicing in his presence; but day brought back her grief. 

In addition to these misfortunes, another calamity befell 
her. Distinguished chieftains from neighboring islands visited 
her palace to sue for her hand. Finding Penelope alone and 
defenseless, they usurped authority over her husband’s estate, 
corrupted his servants, and wasted his substance. She was 
now in the maturity of her charms, though she complains 
that her days of weeping and nights of watchfulness had 
dimmed her beauty, . Mindful of her conjugal duty, and un- 
willing to be called the wife of any save Odysseus, she be- 
gan a large web in her palace, laboring on it with her own 
hands, and thus responded to the importunities of the suitors: 
“Since godlike Odysseus is dead, cease urging my marriage 
till I shall finish this mantle as a shroud for the hero Laertes — 
against the time when the destructive fate of long-slumbering 
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* death shall seize him. For some one of the Grecian women 
might be indignant against me, should he who has possessed 
many things lie without a covering.” From morning to even- 
ing she toiled on the splendid web; but at night, when her 
torches were lit, she unraveled the work she had done by 
day. Thus for three years she escaped by deceit, and _per- 
suaded the suitors; but when the fourth year came some one 
of her female servants disclosed the stratagem, and she was 
compelled to finish it. 

Telemachus had now arrived at manhood. His mother 
had carefully reared and educated him, and his filial love 
soothed and delighted her widowhood, and in some sort com- 
pensated for her husband’s death. With diligence she still 
superintended her household, and directed in all the works 
of her servants; and her beauty as well as her accomplish- 
ments made the suitors more eager in their solicitations. So 
long as her son was a child he did not suffer her to leave 
him; but now he no longer needed her maternal care. The 
suitors were eating up his father’s estate, and Penelope could 
frame no further excuse for not choosing one of them for her 
husband. Indeed, her father urged it, but would not yet 
interpose his parental authority. 

At the last extremity, when the distasteful nuptials could 
no longer be avoided, Odysseus arrived at home. Various 
had been his wanderings over sea and land. Persecuted here 
by one god, detained there by another, stripped of his spoils 
which he won at Troy, deprived of his faithful companions 
whom he took with him from Ithaca, he was finally restored 
to his home and his family by the friendly interference of the 
goddess Athene. That he might be able to take vengeance 
upon the suitors who beset his palace, and indulged in their 
riotous carousals, it was necessary that he should not be rec- 
ognized, in order to avail himself of any favorable opportu- 
nity that should present itself. By her advice he came in 
the guise of a beggar, in which appearance he was kindly 
treated by the herdsman Eumeus, a faithful servant of his 
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house. Making himself known to Telemachus, he concerted 
with him and the herdsman measures to reéstablish himself 
on his throne. Accompanying them to the town, he was, on 
his arrival, abused and insulted by the goatherd Melantheus 
and the suitors, who even tried to kill Telemachus. No one 
recognized him but his nurse Eurycleia and his old dog 
Argus, who crept up fawning upon his master, and for joy 
expiring at his feet. With difficulty refraining from tears, 
he had, in his assumed character, an interview with his wife, 
feigned a story of his travels, informed her that he had re- 
cently met Odysseus, and that he was then on his way 
home, and would shortly arrive. Penelope did not credit his 
story, but hospitably entertained him, and ordered her serv- 
ants to prepare for him a bath and change of raiment. 

The measures which he took were crowned with complete 
success. Penelope, not yet recognizing her husband, was, 
with great difficulty, persuaded to promise her hand to him 
who should conquer the others in shooting with the bow of 
Odysseus. As none of the company was able to manage it, 
Odysseus himself took it up, and having ordered all the 
doors to be shut and all arms to be removed, he began his 
contest with the suitors. In this he was supported by his 
son and some faithful servants. All fell by his hand, the 
faithless male and female servants as well as the suitors. 
Odysseus now made himself known to Penelope, whose un- 
yielding devotion at last meets with its reward. 

Such is the story of Penelope, the matron of the heroic 
age. We turn now to the character and condition of woman 
in the historic period. At this time and in the very center 
of civilization woman was regarded as an inferior being, nat- 
urally prone to evil, unfitted for taking any part in public 
life, and useful only as a servant or companion of man. 
Hence she was excluded from exerting any influence in so- 
ciety, and her sphere of usefulness or of service was confined 
at home. This social inequality appears, not only in the in- 
vectives of the dramatists, some of whom were the unsparing 
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satirists of the sex, but in the calmer treatises of the his- 
torians and philosophers. Plato says that women must be 
curbed so much the more than men, inasmuch as their char- 
acter for virtue is inferior; and Aristotle declares that in all 
regards men are better and higher than women. Instead of 
being the arbiters of taste, and sharing in or directing the 
amusements of the people, they were debarred from almost 
all social intercourse even with each other, and employed in 
the inferior and laborious duties of the household. Hence 
they were estimated according to their economical value, and 
not according to their natural character and susceptibilities. 

While this was the prevailing sentiment there were ex- 
ceptional cases, in which a woman’s vigor of mind or a larger 
dower won for her a greater degree of affection, and an en- 
larged influence in the household. In some of the ‘States, 
where she seems to have enjoyed greater freedom, her posi- 
tion may have been somewhat different; but even there her 
worth was only physical. In Attica she was utterly without 
independence, and considered a minor all her life long. Still 
worse was it at Sparta. All citizens alike were regarded as 
belonging to the State, and women were of value only as 
they were the mothers of strong and healthy children. Puny 
or ill-shaped infants were immediately taken away and ex- 
posed to death; nor could natural affection prevent the out- 
rage. Marriage was almost entirely under the control of the 
Government; and love, parentage, education, domestic life, and 
citizenship were regulated wholly by law. The commonwealth 
was little better than an organized band of savages. The 
highest boast of Spartan virtue was obedience to the laws, 
and the much vaunted Lacedzemonian fortitude and courage 
was nothing. better than terror of the State. Even the de- 
votion of Leonidas and his three hundred followers was due 
much less to patriotism than to military subjugation. 

As domestic duties were the sole occupation of the women, 
so they lived always in seclusion. Their apartments were 
separate from those of the men; and though they were not 
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exactly a prison, they were still the confined abode of the 
women, at least till marriage. Though the matron passed to 
the other rooms for the superintendence of the household, 
hither she also retired when her husband’s visitors were an- 
nounced. Thus secluded, they saw little of their fathers, 
brothers, or husbands, except at their meals, and still less of 
their nearest relations. In public they never appeared except 
upon special occasions, as a religious festival; and it was then 
only that they got a glimpse of the outside world. 

After marriage these restrictions were mitigated at Athens, 
though women never went abroad unattended or without being 
closely vailed. At Sparta, on the contrary, the married women 
lived in greater seclusion than ever; and the only Greek city 
where a different custom prevailed seems to have been Alex- 
andria. Here the women were allowed a freer social inter- 
course, and even to attend at public spectacles. Nor was 
conversation with strangers interdicted. The fifteenth idyll 
of Theocritus gives us a charming picture of this freedom 
from restraint, and represents the light-hearted and merry 
chat of some female acquaintances as they accompany each 
other to a religious festival. 

In cases of sickness, childbirth, or accidents, there is no 
doubt that elderly and experienced women used often to visit 
and offer assistance to their neighbors, but they were still in 
a great measure confined to their own apartments. _ Such 
treatment naturally rendered the girls excessively bashful; but 
the proverbial modesty of the Attic maidens stood in agreea- 
ble contrast with the wantonness of the Lydian damsels, and 
especially with the pert forwardness of those of Sparta. Even 
married women shrank back and blushed if they chanced to 
be seen at the window by a man, and their whole behavior 
was most modest and retiring. Among the better classes, on 
the other hand, the men were very careful of their behavior 
in the presence of the women, though they were quite stran- 
gers to those minute attentions which distinguish modern so- 
ciety. Rude or offensive language was considered a breach 
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of propriety; but many things were allowed then which are 
forbidden now. 

The education of women, from their early childhood, cor- 
responded with their other treatment. There were no schools 
where the girls attended, nor any tutors employed for them 
at home. Their whole instruction was left to their mothers 
and female nurses, who were generally bought or captured 
servants. From these they obtained perhaps a smattering of 
letters, and were taught to spin, sew, weave, and perform 
other domestic duties. All the meal used in the family was 
ground by them and the female slaves in rude hand-mills; 
and it was no light labor to prepare it. .As mercers’ shops 
were rare, all the clothing was manufactured by their hands, 
and in a large household the looms were probably in use all 
the time. 

If the condition of the free woman of Greece was so de- 
graded, still more pitiable was that of the female slaves. 
They were employed in every species of domestic service, 
and even in offices which seem strangely revolting to modern 
delicacy. Besides serving at the toilet of their mistresses, 
they also waited on their masters and guests of the family 
at the bath, and assisted them in anointing and dressing. In 
the wealthier houses a large number of female domestics were 
employed, some at the mill, some in the kitchen, and others 
in the usual avocations of the women. If they were captives 
taken in war, many of them were reduced from the condition 
of free women, and from a state of opulence, to that of 
servitude;- and this was the more irksome, because it seldom 
if ever knew any release. Once enslaved, they were always 
in bondage. ye 

The age at which a Greek girl might marry was usually 
from fifteen to twenty years. Marriage was generally entered 
into for the sake of offspring and the advantages which the 
wedded state afforded with regard to household arrangements 
The modern idea of boarding was not in ancient times 
thought of, and hence it was customary for men to provide 
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themselves a home to settle in before taking a wife. While 
there were doubtless many cases of marriage contracted from 
mutual love, girls were allowed, very little liberty to choose 
for themselves. In such matters a girl’s parentage and fam- 
ily connections, her personal beauty, and the amount of her 
dowry usually determined the case. If her suitor obtained 
the consent of her parents, as well as of his own, the terms 
of the contract were arranged and the young couple be- 
trothed. Thus it sometimes happened that parties were 
united who had never previously known each other. Court- 
ship was a thing almost unknown, as it was disreputable for 
a free woman to be seen conversing in the streets with a 
man; and to the women’s private apartments men were never 
admitted. When a girl’s father was not living, her brother 
or other near relative disposed of her. 

At the betrothal, the parties to be married solemnly 
plighted their faith to each other or to their relations. A 
kiss or joming the right hands ratified the agreement. The 
dowry was then settled upon the bride, the value of which 
varied according to the wealth of the parents. On the day 
preceding the public formality of the marriage, sacrifices were 
offered to the gods, and their divine assistance implored. All 
the omens being favorable, the bride and groom, on the 
morning of the wedding, bathed in consecrated water, and 
arrayed themselves in festive garments, decked with garlands 
of leaves and flowers. The house where the nuptials were 
celebrated was likewise hung with garlands, and the rooms 
filled with delicious odors. 

The bride was usually fetched away in the evening. She 
was seated in a chariot drawn by mules or oxen, and was 
placed in the middle, her husband sitting on one side, and 
one of his most intimate friends on the other. The bridal 
train was preceded by torches and accompanied with music; 
and after its arrival at the bridegroom’s house, the wedding 
feast was spread, at which women as well as men were 
allowed to be present. When the entertainment closed the 
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bride was led to her chamber, followed by the groom, and 
the door was closed. The epithalamium or nuptial blessing 
was then sung by a chorus of girls, and the company sepa- 
rated. From this time the regular abode of the wife was 
the inner apartment assigned to the women, except that she 
shared her husband’s couch, which might occasionally be in a 
chamber detached from her own. The husband and wife 
naturally took their meals together when no other man was 
present; for no woman who regarded her reputation could 
think, even in her own house, of eating in the presence of a 
stranger. Her principal duty was the oversight of the house- 
hold, including the furniture, clothes, utensils, stores, and the 
labors of the servants. She also superintended the cooking, 
and was the nurse if any of the family was sick. To her 
was committed the education of the boys till they were old 
enough to be placed under the care of a master, and of the 
girls till they were married. Deprived of the society of the 
other sex, her education and culture were very deficient; yet 
she was sometimes the ruling spirit in the house, and exer- 
cised her authority in a very objectionable way. The wife 
of Socrates has passed into a proverb for a scold, and it is 
probable that she was only one of many. 

With all their poetry, refinement, and chivalry, the Greeks 
remained from first to last wholly unconscious of the true 
characteristics of womanhood. Instead of being an instru- 
ment of civilization, woman was made an active agent of 
social corruption. The need of female society brought for- 
ward a class of women whose real character was vailed under 
the polite designation of Hetzre, or “companions.” The tal- 
ents and accomplishments which were wanting in private 
abodes they sedulously cultivated. Though not, as a general 
thing, possessed of much learning, they displayed much more 
knowledge than the average of Greek women, and on this 
they prided themselves not a little. Many of them were 
distinguished for their wit and vivacity, and the vigor of their 
understanding, as well as for mes personal beauty. Aspasia, 
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for instance, was able to take part in the conversation of phi- 
losophers, to discuss speculative tenets, and suggest measures 
of public economy. So great was the universal corruption of 
manners that married men esteemed it no disgrace to have a 
“companion” even in their own house; but over the darker 
shades of hetzeric life we must draw a vail. 

The laws of the Greeks sanctioned such general profligacy, 
and their religion fostered it. This was essentially material 
and selfish in its character. With its obscure doctrine of a 
future life, it required no purity of private life and no care- 
ful abstinence from social vice. Every-where it allowed the 
indulgence of evil passions, the gratification of sensual de- 
sires, and the revenge of personal injuries. No where did it 
‘estimate female virtue at its true value, no where did it 
teach the exceeding worth of the human soul. Its highest 
divinities were guilty of rapine, lust, incest, and murder, 
and their worshipers too often followed their example. With 
such a religion, it is no wonder that society at large became 
_ corrupt, and the entire life of the female portion, from in- 
fancy to age, was reduced to little more than mere animal 
existence. Not till after Christianity dawned, and its con- 
quests spread widely over the civilized world, did the Greek 
woman find her true place—the equal, social and domestic, 
of the sterner sex. 
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THE ROMAN MATRON—CORNELIA., 





Or the national domestic life of the Romans, we derive 
very little knowledge from the classics. It is only the higher © 
ranks of society who are thought worthy to appear on the his- 
torian’s or the poet’s pages. We seldom get any insight into 
the deep obscurity in which for age after age the millions 
were born, lived, ahd passed away, and but a few glimpses 
of the manner in which the people at large spent their lives. 
The silence of written history, however, is to some extent 
compensated for by the numerous antiquities which have 
escaped the ravages of time or the desolations of war, and 
are still preserved for our inspection. The excavations at 
Herculaneum and Pompeii disclose to us many of the tools 
they worked with, the utensils they used, the furniture of 
their abodes, their articles of luxury and convenience, their 
modes of dress, the substances employed for their food, and 
the medium of their’ exchange. As the comparative anato- 
mist can from a fossil bone refashion the creature to which it 
belonged, so from these remains, and the few hints scattered 
through the classics, we can to a certain extent reconstruct 
the fabric of Roman society. Though this is not attempted 
in the present article, it is proposed to give a brief account 
of some of the habits, modes of life, and employments of Ro- 
man women, and to illustrate the character of the earlier 
Roman matron, as exemplified in the history of Cornelia. 

CornELIA was the daughter of Scipio the elder, and the 
wife of Tiberius Gracchus, by whom she was the phase of 
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twelve children, only three of whom lived to mature years. 
Left a widow with a young family, she devoted herself to 
their education, rejecting all offers‘of a second marriage, and 
adhering to her resolution even when wooed by King Ptol- 
emy, who desired to share with her his kingdom and _ his 
throne. She united in her person the severe virtues of the 
old Roman matron with the superior knowledge, refinement, 
and civilization which then began to prevail in the higher 
classes at Rome. For a woman of her day, she was well 
educated; and Cicero mentions having seen and read her let- 
ters, to which he accords high praise. She was well ac- 
quainted with Greek literature, and spoke her own language 
with elegance and purity. Her two sons, Tiberius and Caius, 
the celebrated tribunes, were carefully reared by her; not so 
much, says Cicero, in their mother’s bosom as by her talk 
and intercourse. 

A well-known anecdote of Cornelia happily illustrates her 
character. When a Campanian lady was making her a visit 
and showing her the fine jewels and rich ornaments she pos- 
sessed, Cornelia detained her in conversation till her sons re- 
turned from school; and‘“These,” said she, “are my jewels,” 
thus intimating that a mother’s greatest ornaments are her | 
children. And well did her sons repay the culture which » 
was bestowed upon them. More dutiful children could no 
where be found, and in their public career they reflected 
great honor upon their mother; for to their excellent educa- | 
tion, more than to their native talents, they owed their influ- | 
ence and their success. 

Both were eloquent—the elder, quiet, forcible, and per- 
spicuous; the younger, impulsive and earnest, full of action 
yet full of dignity. Both espoused the popular cause; and 
when Tiberius was elected tribune, he revived an old law 
which prohibited any Roman citizen to hold more than five 
hundred acres of land for himself, and half that quantity for 
each of his sons. Great opposition was manifested to this - 
agrarian scheme. Many of the Roman nobles held three or 
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four times this amount, while hundreds of the free citizens 
possessed nothing. As it was in the city, so it was through- 
out the entire commonwealth. On the one side were the 
nobles and the wealthy, strongly conservative, jealous of pre- 
rogative, and opposed to change; on the other side, the com- 
mon people and the poor, striving for political equality, envi- 
ous of the patricians, and fond of novelty. The struggle 
under the Gracchi was no longer one between the ancient 
privileged orders and the plebeians, but between the landed 
proprietors and the landless tenants: Long before their time 
had the two extremes in the State met; the patricians and 
the plebeians had compromised, and the Roman people was a 
unit, except in name and social rank. The ancient style was 
still retained, but the old formula, Senatus populusque Romanus, 
denoted scarcely more than common citizenship, or the gen- 
eral body of the people. 

At the time of the Gracchi, the contrast between wealth 
and poverty was strongly developed. There were the wealthy 
classes, who possessed large estates with a numerous house- 
hold of slaves, or dependents, and the poorer classes, whose 
poverty was hereditary, and to whom few avenues of indus- 
try and wealth were open. Though there were doubtless 
many who might enjoy a moderate income from their small 
farms in the country, there was a city full of poor whose 
votes and influence were venal, and whose union and num- 
bers mainly determined the acceptance or rejection of legisla- 
tive measures. Such were the political elements with which 
Tiberius had to deal; and accordingly the reform which he at- 
tempted was too radical and sweeping. However the wealthy 
had acquired their real property, it was an act of injustice 
to deprive them of it. The shifting populace, at first in 
his favor, were easily turned against him, and he perished 
by a mob. 

Ten years later, or in the year 121 before Christ, his 
younger brother, Caius Gracchus, offered himself as a candi- 
date for the tribuneship, and was elected. Of the same 
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sentiments as Tiberius, he attempted to enforce the agrarian 
laws, and to make a more equal distribution of the public 
domain. There were many who had served in the armies of 
the State, and had spent their best years in military life, but 
whose labor had been but poorly rewarded. It was partly for 
their sake—and donatives to soldiers ate always popular—that 
the ownership of the land was to be confined within the lim- 
its prescribed by law. The excess, as well as all land to be 
acquired afterward, was to be divided among those who were 
entitled to it, by deserving well of the State. Caius, like his 
brother, was incautious, and did not care to conciliate those 
who were opposed to the measure. Impatiently he labored 
to execute it, and the result was that he fared like Tiberius. 
His life was the prey of the opposing faction, and his body 
was ignominiously thrown into the Tiber. The mistake of 
the Gracchi was not so much the end proposed as the means 
taken to secure it. Open and generous-hearted themselves, 
they reckoned too largely upon the liberality of their fellow- 
citizens, and knew not that the former virtue and nobleness 
of Roman character was slowly decaying, though it cost many 
ages wholly to destroy it. Their impetuosity and the ill-suc- 
cess of their efforts have rendered the very name “agrarian” 
a hateful one, and it is now used to designate foolish and 
impracticable schemes of radical socialism. 

Cornelia bore the death of her two sons with equanimity, 
and after the murder of Caius, she retired to Misenum, a 
village not far from Rome, where she spent the remaining 
years of her life. Here she exercised unbounded hospitality, 
being constantly surrounded by learned Greeks and other men 
of letters, who were charmed with her conversation and the 
acknowledged superiority of her talents. So well known was 
her name and so extended her influence, that’ kings and 
princes in alliance with the Romans were accustomed to send 
her valuable presents and receive the like from her in return. 
Thus she reached a good old age, beloved and respected by. 
all; and at her death, the whole Roman people, remembering 
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only the virtues of her sons and herself, united to do her 
honor by erecting a statue to her memory. It bore for its 
inscription the simple legend—but that was enough—Cornetra, 
THE Morner or THE Graccut. In matronly dignity, elegance 
of manners, ripeness of education, and domestic virtue, no 
woman of antiquity surpasses Cornelia. The estimation in 
which she was held by her cotemporaries, and the praises 
awarded to her by subsequent writers, evince her worth; but 
while we adduce her as a representative woman of Rome’s 
better days, we must not forget that there were many ma- 
trons, whose names history has not recorded, equal to her in 
all the graces that adorn the female character. 

Roman society had its various phases, but we are best 
acquainted with the classes which occupied the more promi- 
nent positions in public life, and with the times which imme- 
diately preceded and followed the overthrow of the republic. 
The long contests between the patricians and the plebeians 
were now settled, intermarriage was allowed between the two 
orders, the highest offices in the State were open to all, and 
the principal division of the people was into that of free 
citizen and slave. As the conquests of the Romans spread, 
the latter class was constantly augmented by captives taken 
in war, and the disproportion of bond and free became very 
great. In a wealthy establishment, it was no uncommon thing 
for the proprietor to own as many as two or three hundred 
slaves, while some counted them by the thousand. Where so 
great a number was held, the owner was of course possessor 
of very large estates; and history mentions several distin- 
guished citizens who had sumptuous villas, or country resi- 
dences, in the vicinity of Rome. Cicero owned a beautiful 
one at Tusculum, besides several in other places farther from 
the city. Hortensius, the celebrated orator, had villas at 
Tusculum, Bauli, and Laurentium. The younger Pliny gives 
a glowing description of one occupied by himself near Lau- 
rentium, of great extent and grandeur; and the villa of the 
Emperor Adrian was probably the most magnificent ever 
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erected. Its buildings and plantations, it is said, covered an 
area of at least six miles in circumference, and its ruins have 
survived to modern times, furnishing many of the finest re- 
mains of ancient art. 

Almost every family above indigence, indeed, had slaves; 
and the difficulty seems to have been, where there were large 
numbers, to contrive employment for all. Still, there was the 
nicest subdivision of labor; and slaves were distributed into 
house and field servants, the matron directing the labors of 
the female slaves, while the master ordered those of the men. 
To the house servants belonged the steward, keeper of ac- 
counts, overseer of the premises, groom of the chamber, usher, 
doorkeeper, secretary, attendant of the children to and from 
school, librarian, and others whose labors were more or less 
heavy according to the wealth of their master, or the num- 
ber of his household. In the field, servants were keepers of 
the flocks and herds, dressers of the vineyards, gardeners, 
wardens of the forests, sowers and reapers of grain, butchers, 
bakers, etc. Women of rank had a numerous establishment 
of slaves, such as those who had charge of their wardrobe, 
waited on them at the toilet, conveyed them abroad in their 
sedans when they went visiting, cleaned their apartments, or 
performed the various domestic duties of the household. In 
the earlier ages of Roman history the matron not only di- 
rected these Tee but shared in them, We all remember 
the story of Lucretia and her maids; but she was only one 
of many equally industrious and accomplished. The earlier 
ages of the Romans knew but little of the luxuries and re- 
finements—and, we must add, the corruptions—of the Empire. 
They dwelt in their houses of thatch, tilled their few acres 
of corn-land, kept a few cattle in their pastures, and in the 
bosom of their families lived a simple and unaffected life, 
seeking no self-aggrandizement, and directing personally in all 
the labors of the household. Cincinnatus was at the plow 
when the commissioners from the city invested him with sum- 
mary power in the State. 
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The matron of the family had charge of all the domestic 
labors and the distribution of them among the servants; but 
not at home only was her influence felt. There was a wide 
difference between the Greeks and Romans in the respect 
shown to women. Among the former, they were altogether 
secluded from public life, and confined almost entirely to their 
own abodes; among the latter, there was free intercourse be- 
tween the sexes, visiting back and forth was not prohibited, 
and girls and boys were playmates up to the years of ma- 
turity. The public games and spectacles in the theater were 
open to the women; and their presence, for many ages, kept 
the drama and the contests in the circus within the limits of 
decency and public morals. The public squares and gardens 
were a fashionable resort for the Roman ladies. Hither on 
the pleasant days in Summer they congregated for recreation 
and gossip, and to attract by their finery the eyes of lovers 
or to win the admiration of their friends. 

At social entertainments women were present, and took 
part in the conversation and the amusements which enlivened 
such occasions. In the general corruption of manners which 
succeeded the Punic wars, the Roman banquets were remark- 
able for their profusion and costliness. The rarest and most 
exquisite dishes were diligently sought after, and almost fabu- 
lous sums were occasionally paid for a single dainty. Music 
and dancing accompanied the meals, particularly the supper; 
and though this was usually the part of slaves, free-born maids 
were also carefully instructed in these arts, that by their ac- 
complishments they might add to the evening’s hilarity. Af- 
ter the dishes were removed, wine was brought on; and the 
guests often tarried till late in the night, taking part in so- 
‘cial games or playing with dice and checkers. Scholars and 
literary men made private feasts the occasions of intellectual 
contests, in which they discussed high questions of politics, 
social morals, public religion or literature; and Cicero makes 
his villa at Tusculum the scene of several such after-dinner 


disputations, which he records. 
22 
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The dress of the Romans was simple, and consisted com- 
monly of only two or three articles, which were loosely fas- 
tened so as to allow the greatest development and freedom 
of the muscles, and not to interfere with the motion of the 
limbs in walking or when at work. Female attire differed 
very little at first from that of the men. Both sexes wore 
the tunic and the toga—the former being an under-garment 
worn next to the skin, and the latter an outer covering. The 
material was of wool, linen garments not coming into vogue, 
except for the priests, till toward the close of the Republic. 
The tunic, made of white woolen cloth, was fastened around 
the waist by a girdle, and usually reached as low as the 
knee. Its form and ornaments were various, as when made 
with sleeves, or of greater length, or with purple stripes in 
front. Drawers or coverings for the leg were not worn in 
early times, and the fashion was only introduced after the 
conquest of Gaul. About the same time other styles of dress 
became popular, and as new luxuries and wealth were in- 
troduced, a better quality of cloth was used. The Roman 
women seldom wore hose, but put on beneath their tunic a 
short gown, or inner tunic, and over all a pallium, or shawl, 
which was in general smaller, finer, and of more splendid and 
beautiful colors than those of the men. 

After the introduction of silk, the dress was more showy 
and elaborate, and fashionable women put on a great super- 
fluity of clothing to enhance their charms or to attract atten- 
tion. A peculiar, gauze-like fabric was imported from the 
island Cos, which for its lightness and transparency was de- 
nominated “woven wind.” It was sometimes dyed purple, 
and enriched with stripes of gold. Tunies were occasionally 
made of it, and the poets of the Augustan age frequently 
mention it in their poems as the most elegant texture which 
was worn. Under the Empire it was found necessary to en- 
act sumptuary laws in reference to the extravagant use of 
silk, which philosophers and the Christian fathers alike con- 
demned. Coverings for the feet were customary, and in no 
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part of dress did the Romans pay more attention or show 
more foppery than in this. Various forms and qualities of 
sandals and shoes were used, and generally all persons con- 
sulted their own tastes and convenience in their manufacture. 
Slaves, and sometimes freemen, went barefoot, as doubtless 
in the earlier period of Roman history did the women also; 
but in the time of the Czesars it was rare for any respecta- 
ble free woman to be seen with naked feet. At meals, be- 
fore reclining on the couches, the sandals were removed by 
the slaves who stood in attendance. Shoes were made to 
cover more or less of the foot and ankle; and they some- 
times extended like a boot as high as to the knee, great 
nicety being observed to produce a perfect fit. They were 
made right and left; the leather was stained with different 
colors; gems and gold were at times added for the sake of 
ornament, and different patterns were followed in their con- 
struction. As most commonly worn, the Roman shoes did 
not differ greatly from our own. 

It may be trespassing upon the privacy of the boudoir, 
but we can scarcely forbear describing some of the mysteries 
of an ancient toilet. In the first place, the Roman mistress, 
assisted by her maids, bathed and anointed herself in the 
morning, either at home or in one of the public baths with 
which the city abounded. Among the more luxurious, bath- 
ing consumed a large part of their time; and under the Em- 
pire it was no unusual thing for idle and effeminate persons 
to bathe as often as six or seven times a day. Upon leay- 
ing the bath, the lady’s next care was the adornment of her 
person, and especially if she was about to visit the theater 
or attend at any of the public spectacles during the day. In 
this labor she employed a large number of female slaves, 
several of whom were busied about her head-dress alone. It 
was the province of one to curl her hair with an iron heated 
in wood ashes by another slave, while a third anointed it 
with a peculiar unguent, and still a fourth combed out the 
tresses and parted them with a bodkin or comb, laying them 
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in the proper position. While this was doing, the mistress 
surveyed herself in a mirror, and woe to the unhappy slave 
who did her work carelessly or slightingly. For putting a 
single curl too high, or curving it too much on the temples, 
her mistress would often flog her without mercy, or even 
tear her cheeks with her nails. In tthe arrangement of the 
hair great taste was displayed, and it was done up variously 
according to the wearers fancy or her style of features. 
Sometimes it was dressed in the simple style of a Greek 
girl, being parted from the forehead and bound by a fillet, 
or tied in a knot behind, exposing the lower part of the 
ears. This mode is represented in the engraving. In other 
cases, it was left to hang down in ringlets upon either 
shoulder, or was trussed up so as to add hight to the figure. 
Others allowed their locks to flow loosely, or they were con- 
fined in light-woven nets. In the case of slaves the hair was 
cut short; and the vestal virgins, when entering upon the 
duties of their sacred office, clipped their hair just as novi- 
tiates in the Catholic Church now do when assuming the vail, 
the latter usage having been most probably borrowed from 
the former. 

Among the Romans, as was also the case among the 
Greeks, blonde hair was the most esteemed. The flaxen and 
yellow-haired Germans were objects of envy to their Southern 
neighbors, and their captive women were shorn to make false 
tresses for Roman beauties. Where these could not be ob- 
tained, and the coveted adornment was deemed indispensable, 
the Roman women were in the habit of washing their hair 
with some composition to make it of this color. Even, also, 
they combed out their long tresses by the windows, and 
spread them open to the sunshine that they might bleach by 
the light. Long exposure to the sun, and the caustic washes 
used, not unfrequently produced brain diseases and the total 
loss of the hair. But, in the latter case, the mischief could 
be repaired, and feminine vanity still rejoice in full and flow- 
ing locks. These were no doubt often represented by the 
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wearer as natural, and we may well suppose that the blushes 
which their praise occasioned were more guilty than modest. 
Martial alludes to this in his epigram on Lesbia: 


“The golden hair that Lesbia wears 
Is hers; who dares to doubt it? 
She swears ’tis hers, and true she swears, 
For—I know where she bought it.” 


The head-dress being finished, and the hair properly arranged, 
the next care was that of the complexion. If too dark, it was 
mollified by a fine chalk, or ceruse; and to give it the ruddy 
glow of youth and health, the cheeks and lips were tinged 
with a paint skillfully prepared from a red moss dried and 
pulverized. To render the eyes more prominent and to in- 
crease their luster, a pigment was used to stain the edges of 
the lids and highten the color or increase the arch of the 
brows. This was pricked in by a needle, whose point was 
dipped into the liquid dye. Sometimes the harshness of the 
complexion was softened by a sort of moist plaster, or paste, 
left on over night; and asses’ milk was used to make the 
face tender and delicately white, and to prevent wrinkles. 
The teeth were cleansed by rubbing them with a dentifrice 
composed of calcined shells, and ammonia, niter, myrrh, honey, 
or other substances, the intention being not only to whiten, 
but to fix them when loose, and to assuage toothache. False 
teeth were in some instances inserted, but how they were 
fastened does not appear. 

The dress is next changed, and the Roman beauty now 
displays her greatest taste. Her wardrobe contains garments 
of various colors, purple, blue, violet, pure white, saffron, 
chestnut, peach-bloom, and pale yellow; on some of them are 
broad flounces of golden tissue; some are watered silk, like 
our moire-antique, and some are wrought with figures, either 
woven or embroidered. Nor are they all cut to the same 
pattern. Some will leave the arms and shoulders bare, others 
will hide both; some will fit tight upon the body so as to 
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expose the form, others with their ample folds will envelop 
the whole figure; but whatever robe is used, it will be worn 
with consummate art. From her extensive assortment she 
orders her waiting-maid to bring the apparel which she has 
selected, and leisurely she puts it on. The two tunics are 
drawn over the head like a modern-chemise, the outer and 
longer one being bound around the waist so that the upper 
portion of it may fall over and hide the girdle which fastens 
it. This tunic is called the stola, and answers the same pur- 
pose as a frock. Like a lady’s dress of the present day, it 
falls to the feet, and sweeps the ground in walking. The 
sleeves are buttoned up, but not tightly; the slippers or shoes 
are next tied on, and gartered with colored ribbons above 
the ankle, so that when the dress is lifted, the neatness of 
their fit and their elegance may be seen. Over all is thrown 
the palla, or a kind of shawl, which was adjusted to the per- 
son by clasps on the shoulders, or might be worn loosely. 
In addition, when the weather was inclement, or the cold 
severe, a sort of cloak was used, which was simply a thick 
woolen cloth like a blanket. This was common to both sexes; 
only the women used a finer material and gaudier colors. 
They also wore a kind of hood, or bonnet, as the men did a 
cap or hat; but this was not at all times customary. 

The last work of the toilet was the putting on of the 
ornaments and jewels, which Roman dames wore when going 
abroad. Having ordered her casket to be brought, the haughty 
mistress selects the decorations which she prefers; and here 
she has a wide choice. There are the finger-rings and the 
ear-rings with their pearl and stone sets; necklaces of glass, 
pearl, amber, or gold, made in every conceivable variety of 
form, pattern, and size; bracelets or coils worn on the arms 
and wrists, and by the barefooted dancing-girls also upon the 
ankles; chains worn over the bosom; brooches for fastening 
the palla and buckles for securing the girdle, besides many 
other trinkets which only a cultivated taste and a heavy purse 
can procure. When the proper ornaments are put on, and the 
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lady is ready to go out, she takes her white linen handker- 
chief in her hand, and either sets out afoot, or calls four of 
her sturdiest footmen, who lift the palanquin in which she has 
seated herself, and carry her whither she desires to go. She 
is accompanied by one or two of her female slaves, one of 
whom protects her from the sun by a parasol, and another 
keeps away the flies and the dust with her fan. It was rare 
for a Roman lady to be accompanied either on the public 
promenades or to the theaters by her husband; and accord- 
ingly her usual attendants were her own slaves, or occasion- 
ally an admirer who might happen to fall in with her. 

The chief attraction for the Roman populace was the cir- 
cus and the theaters. These were usually thronged with 
well-dressed matrons who went thither both to see and to be 
seen. To these scenes, too, went the pleasure-seeking youth 
of both sexes, whose only employment was to assign tasks to 
their slaves and lounge about the city, in order to gratify 
curiosity and to make mutual conquests. Here, too often, 
the grosser passions were kindled; and Rome’s best amatory 
poet intimates that from the time of the first Roman spec- 
tacle to his own day, the theaters continued to be treacher- 
ous to the fair. But the circus must have been still worse; 
for in the vast amphitheater, and in the presence of tens of 
thousands, captives taken in war were compelled to fight each 
other and savage beasts for the amusement of the spectators. 
The rabble delighted in these bloody contests; and the ex- 
tent of their enormities may be imagined from the single fact, 
that in the celebration of Trajan’s triumph over the Dacians, 
they continued successively one hundred and twenty-three 
days; and during this time eleven thousand beasts were killed 
and ten thousand gladiators were engaged in mutual wounds 
and slaughter. The state of society which could justify the 
satires of Juvenal, or tolerate the sarcasms of Martial and the 
indelicate odes of Catullus and Ovid, must have been. corrupt 
in the extreme. The picture which Suetonius draws of the 
Ceesars is indeed fearful. Granted that his delineation of 
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their private life and morals is largely tinged with the court 
scandal of his day, yet there is evidently a broad foundation 
of truth in his statements, and with the utmost allowance, we 
have a dark and sad history left. But we shall err widely if 
we find no redeeming traits in the Roman character and social 
life. It indeed had many virtues, and its civilization and pol- 
ity, the freedom allowed to its women, and its education not 
restricted to the free citizens, gave it a power in the earth. 
When its conquests with their gigantic stride and their march 
of improvement spread over the world, our Lord chose it as 
the auspicious time for his incarnation and appearance. Im- 
measurably ahead of all other nations, the domination of the 
Romans was a benefit to mankind. It taught the first ele- 
ments of civil jurisprudence, it reduced warfare to a science, 
it pointed out new channels and new fields for commerce, 
and brought the commingling nations into a nearer relation- 
ship with each other. 

At this time philosophic infidelity became fashionable 
among the educated classes at Rome, and the ancient forms 
of belief had to succumb to the assaults of reason. Yet there 
was nothing which it could offer in their stead. It had ex- 
hausted the science of ethics, and learned how futile were all 
its efforts to satisfy the longings of the immortal soul. But 
God “had yet another leaf to turn in the book of his mani- 
fold dispensations.” In a distant corner of the Empire, and 
among a despised people, a new system of worship was in- 
troduced. In three hundred years it became the religion of 
the Empire. Roman civilization had prepared the way for 
Christianity, and now taking it by the hand, introduced it to 
the entire world. 
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WIFE OF THE FATHER OF HIS COUNTRY—MARTHA WASH- 
INGTON. 


Tae “White House,” on the peninsula near Yorktown, and 
“Mt. Vernon,” on the south bank of the Potomac, fifteen 
miles below Washington City, have, within the past few years, 
acquired other and less honorable associations than those which 
Imked them with the name of Washington—the first as the 
early home of the wife of the Father of his Country, the 
second as the place where the last years of both were passed, 
and where their ashes now slumber. 

Marraa Danpripge was born in May, 1732. She was 
descended from an old and respectable family in the Virginia 
colony. She was endowed with a graceful and commanding 
person, and even at an early age characterized by good sense, 
gentleness of manner, a quick perception of propriety, and a 
ready power of self-adaptation to the exigencies and necessi- 
ties of practical life. At the early age of seventeen she was 
married to Col. Daniel Parke Custis, a young gentleman of 
high social connections, great wealth, and also of noble quali- 
ties of mind and heart. Four children were born unto them— 
a girl, who died in infancy; a son, named Daniel, a child of 
great promise, but who died young; Martha, who arrived to 
womanhood, and died in 1770; and John, who served under 
Washington during the Revolution, and lost his life at the 
siege of Yorktown, aged twenty-seven. 

Col. Custis was a man of uncommon capacity and en- 
ergy. He was a planter aon a most extensive Fees and 
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by his enterprise and success added in a few years largely 
to his paternal inheritance. The death of his beloved son 
fell with crushing weight upon his heart, and he, too, sank 
down to die. A well-authenticated anecdote of his dying hour 
places the character of this just and good man in a beautiful 
light. He sent for a tenant to whom ‘there was due one 
shilling, which, in settling an account, had not been paid. 
The tenant begged the Colonel not to trouble himself about 
the trifle at such a moment, saying he had actually forgotten 
it. “But I have not,’ replied the just man; “please take 
the money,” he added, pointing to the coin he had laid out 
for the purpose. When the tenant had taken it, he said, 
“Now my accounts are all closed with this world.” Soon 
after he expired. Thus at an early age was Mrs. Custis left 
a widow, with two children. To their education and to the 
management of her husband’s vast estate she now applied 
herself with rare ability and success. According to Mr. 
Sparks, Col. Custis left two hundred thousand dollars in 
money, and also a large amount in landed estates in New 
Kent county. All this immense estate was divided into three 
equal parts, the sole right of one-third to be in Mrs. Custis, 
and also the sole management of the other two-thirds, which 
was to be equally divided between the two children. The 
sequel of her management fully justified the unbounded con- 
fidence of her husband. 

‘In 1759 Mrs. Custis became the wife of Col. George 
Washington, and removed from the “White House” to Mt. 
Vernon, which now became the permanent family residence. 
This estate George Washington inherited from his eldest 
brother, Lawrence. This brother held a captain’s commission 
in the provincial troops, employed in the expedition against 
Carthagena, under Admiral Vernon. On his return he settled 
upon his patrimonial estate, giving to it the name of Mount 
Vernon, in honor of his Admiral. Dying soon after, he be- 
queathed his estate to his only child, in case of whose death 
it was to descend to his brother George, with the reservation 
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of the use of the same to the wife during her lifetime. It 
had come into the possession of Washington, and been the 
place of his residence some time before his marriage. It now 
became the home of refinement and of that generous hospi- 
tality which characterized the great planters of Virginia in 
the olden time. Mrs. Washington devoted herself with un- 
sparing effort, and with her good practical sense and Christian 
principle, to the education of her two surviving children. 
Both of them gave promise of amply repaying the great ex- 
penditure of a mother’s unreserving and well-directed love. 
Martha, wearing the mother’s name, and also many of her 
traits of person and character, grew up to be a young lady 
of rare beauty and promise. But she was stricken down in 
the early dawn of womanhood. Her death, which occurred 
in 1770, fell heavily on the heart of the mother. In its 
ultimate influence it threw over her a chastened pensiveness 
which added much to her personal attractiveness. There is 
reason also to believe that it was the means of bringing her 
into closer union with the spiritual and invisible. Her piety- 
wore a deeper and holier tinge; there was a greater ab- 
straction from mere worldly purposes; and her charities to 
the poor became still more abundant. 

Nearly seventeen years after their marriage were passed 
in the quiet, if not monotonous rounds of the planter’s life. 
This monotony was somewhat relieved, on the part of Col. 
Washington, by the exercise of the functions of a local mag- 
istrate, and also those of representative in the Provincial 
Legislature, of which he was a member for fifteen successive 
years. Though digressing a little from our subject, we can 
not forbear a characteristic incident of Col. Washington at 
this period. It is told by Wirt in his Life of Patrick Henry: 
“By a vote of the House, the Speaker, Mr. Robinson, was 
directed to return their thanks to Col. Washington, on behalf 
of the colony, for the distinguished military services which 
he had rendered to his country.. As soon as Col. Washington 
took his seat, Mr. Robinson, in obedience to this order, and 
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following the impulse of his own generous and grateful heart, 
discharged the duty with great dignity, but with such warmth 
of coloring and strength of expression as entirely confounded 
the young hero. He rose to express his acknowledgments 
for the honor; but such was his trepidation and confusion, 
that he could not give distinct utterance to a single syllable. 
He blushed, stammered, and trembled for a second, when the 
Speaker relieved him by a stroke of address that would have 
done honor to Louis the Fourteenth in his proudest and hap- 
-piest moment. ‘Sit down, Mr. Washington,’ said he, with a 
conciliating smile, ‘your modesty equals your valor; and that 
surpasses the power of any language that I possess.’” 

Col. Washington was a member of the first Congress, 
which assembled in Philadelphia. The war with the mother 
country was now “inevitable.” It had already “begun.” 
Her husband left home, counting only upon a brief absence; 
but nine months had already elapsed, and then, instead of 
his return, there came the following letter, announcing his 
appointment as Commander-in-Chief of the American army. 
This letter is said to be the only one extant of all the let- 
ters addressed to her—she having carefully destroyed all the 
others a short time before her death. For that reason, and 
also because it shows so clearly his delicate appreciation of 
the noble qualities of his wife, we give it entire: 


“PHILADELPHIA, 18 Junu, 1775. 


“My Dearest,—I am now set down to write you on a 
subject which fills me with inexpressible concern, and this 
concern is greatly aggravated and increased, when I reflect 
upon the uneasiness I know it will give you. It has been 
determined in Congress that the whole army raised for the 
defense of the American cause shall be put under my care, 
and that it is necessary for me to proceed immediately to 
Boston to take upon me the command of it. 

“You may believe me, my dear Patsy, when I assure 
you in the most solemn manner, that, so far from seeking 
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this appointment, I have used every endeavor in my power 
to avoid it, not only from my unwillingness to part with you 
and the family, but from a consciousness of its being a trust 
too great for my capacity, and that I should enjoy more real’ 
happiness in one month with you at home, than I have the 
most distant prospect of finding abroad, if my stay were to 
be seven times seven years. But as it has been a kind of 
destiny that has thrown me upon this service, I shall hope 
that my undertaking it is designed to answer some good pur- 
pose. You might, and I suppose did, perceive, from the tenor 
of my letters, that I was apprehensive I could not avoid this 
appointment, as I did not pretend to intimate when I should 
return. That was the case. It was utterly out of my power 
to refuse this appointment, without exposing my character to 
such censures as would have reflected dishonor upon myself, 
and given pain to my friends. This, I am sure, could not, 
and ought not to be pleasing to you, and must have lessened 
me considerably in my own esteem. I shall rely, therefore, 
confidently on that Providence which has heretofore preserved 
and been bountiful to me, not doubting but that I shall return 
safe to you in the Fall. I shall feel no pain from the toil 
or the danger of the campaign; my unhappiness will flow 
from the uneasiness I know you will feel from being left 
alone. I therefore beg that you will summon your whole 
fortitude, and pass your time as agreeably as possible. Noth- 
ing will give me so much sincere satisfaction as to hear 
this, and to hear it from your own pen. My earnest and 
ardent desire is, that you would pursue any plan that is most 
likely to produce content and a tolerable degree of tranquil- 
lity; as it must add, greatly to my uneasy feelings to hear 
that you are dissatisfied or complaining ‘at what I really could 
not avoid. 

“As life is always uncertain, and common prudence dic- 
tates to every man the necessity of settling his temporal con- 
cerns while it is in his power, and while the mind is calm 
and undisturbed, I have, since I came to this place—for I 
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had no time to do it before I left home—got Col. Pendleton 
to draft a will for me, by the directions I gave him, which 
will I now inclose. The provision made for you, in case of 
my death, will, I hope, be agreeable. 

“T shall add nothing more, as I have several letters to 
write, but to desire that you will-remember me to your 
friends, and to assure you that I am, with the most unfeigned 
regard, my dear Patsy, 

“Your affectionate Grorce WasHINGTON.” 


In company with her son John, now her only surviving 
child, she traveled all the way from New Kent county, 
Virginia, by land, and joined her husband at Cambridge, Mas- 
sachusetts, on the llth of December. Here she remained 
during the Winter and till the siege of Boston was raised, 
March 17, 1776. Two considerations now induced her to take 
her leave. To remain with the army during active service, 
she was satisfied she would be an incumbrance rather than a 
help. On the other hand, her presence was much needed at 
home to look after her husband’s interest, and the more so, 
as her son had elected, with her full consent, to follow the 
fortunes of war with his step-father, to whom he could hardly 
have been more tenderly attached had he been his own father. 
On her part, both husband and son were freely given to the 
service of their country. A woman of such capacity and 
activity, and. who entered so heartily into the struggle for 
American independence, could not be idle. Immediately on 
her return “she established a domestic system thoroughly 
adapted to the exigencies of the times, and eminently calcu- 
lated as an example most beneficially to influence others. 
Her dress—always remarkable for its simplicity—was soon 
composed almost entirely of home-made materials, as was the 
clothing of her numerous domestics. We have her own au- 
thority for the fact that ‘she had a great deal of domestic 
cloth made in her house, and that ‘sixteen spinning-wheels 
were kept in constant operation’ at Mt. Vernon. On one 
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occasion, when conversing with some friends upon this and 
similar topics, she gave the best proof of her success in do- 
mestic manufactures by the exhibition of two of her dresses, 
which were composed of cotton striped with silk, and entirely 
home-made. The silk stripes in the fabric were woven from 
‘the ravelings of brown silk stockings and old crimson damask 
chair-covers!’ Momentarily to anticipate in our narrative— 
when Washington arrived at New York to assume his duties 
as first President of the United States, he was attired in a 
complete suit of home-spun cloth.” 

When Washington led his army into Winter-quarters at 
Morristown, New Jersey, in January of 1777, he was again 
rejoined by his wife; and thenceforward it became her invari- 
able custom to spend her Winters in camp, contributing by 
her presence to relieve its monotony, and also becoming a 
ministering angel to the suffering and sorrowing. These 
journeys, no matter how long, were always made in her own 
carriage, so that she had always the means at hand of 
speedy departure, and her example became contagious among 
the wives of the officers, and in consequence camp-life was 
relieved of much of its tediousness, and saved from many of 
its demoralizing tendencies. “Lady Washington,” as she was 
called in the army, was the center of a brilliant and polished 
_ coterie during the Winter months, through all the war. In 
after life she was accustomed to say that “she had heard the 
first cannon at the opening, and the last at the closing of all 
the campaigns of the Revolution.” The following story is 
related by Mrs. Ellet in her interesting volumes on the 
“Women of the Revolution.” It is a beautiful commentary 
on the character of “Lady Washington,” and gives a better 
idea of her “camp-life” than could be conveyed possibly by 
any verbal description. She says, “There were but two 
frame houses in the settlement—where Washington had estab- 
lished his Winter-quarters—and neither had a finished upper 
story. The General was contented with his rough dwell- 
ing, but wished to prepare for his wife a more retired and 
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comfortable apartment. He sent for the young mechanic, who 
was himself many years afterward the narrator of the inci- 
dent, and desired him and one of his fellow-apprentices to fit 
up a room in the upper story for the accommodation of Lady 
Washington through the Winter. She herself arrived before 
the work was commenced. ‘She -came, says the military 
carpenter, ‘into the place, a portly-looking, agreeable woman 
of forty-five, and said to us: “Now, young men, I care for 
nothing but comfort here; and should like you to fit me up 
a closet on one side of the room, and some shelves and 
places for hanging clothes on the other.’ We went to work 
with all our might. Every morning about eleven, Mrs. Wash- 
ington came up stairs with a glass of spirits for each of us; 
and after she and the General had dined, we were called 
down to eat at their table. We worked very hard, nailing 
smooth boards over the rough and worm-eaten planks, and 
stopping the crevices in the walls made by time and hard 
usage. We then consulted together how we could smooth 
the uneven floor, and take out, or cover over some of the 
huge black knots. We studied to do every thing to please 
so pleasant a lady, and to make some return in our humble 
way for the kindness of the General. On the fourth day, 
when Mrs. Washington came up to see how we were getting ° 
along, we had finished the work, made the shelves, put up 
the pegs in the wall, built the closet, and converted the 
rough garret into a comfortable apartment. As she stood 
looking around, I said, “Madam, we have endeavored to do 
the best we could; I hope we have suited you.” She replied, 
smiling, “I am astonished! your work would do honor to an 
old master—and you are mere lads. I am not only satisfied, 
but highly gratified by what you have done for my comfort.” ’” 

The unparalleled sufferings of the army at Valley Forge, 
during the Winter of 1777-8, were shared by “Lady Wash- 
ington.” The old stone house, known as “Washington's Head- 
Quarters,” at Newburg, on the Hudson River, was also one 
of the Winter homes of Mrs. Washington. How things were 
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managed there is best indicated in a letter written by the 
Marquis de Chastellux, who was their guest. He says it is 
“built in the Dutch fashion, neither large nor commodious. 
The largest room in it, which General Washington has con- 
verted into his dining-room, is tolerably spacious, but it has 
seven doors, and only one window. The chimney is against 
the wall; so that there is, in fact, but one vent for the 
smoke, and the fire is in the room itself. I found the com- 
pany assembled in a small room, which served as a parlor. 
At nine supper was served; and, when bed-time came, I found 
that the chamber to which the General conducted me was 
the very parlor spoken of, wherein he had made them place a 
camp-bed. We assembled at breakfast the next morning at 
ten, during which interval my bed was folded up; and my 
chamber became the sitting-room for the whole afternoon.” 
A few years since this rude building was yet standing. It 
could be plainly seen from the deck of the passing steamer. 
Once we spent a half-hour at this sacred shrine. To us it pos- 
sessed more than a historic interest. Just seventy-five years 
before, the grandfather whose name we wear, then a non-com- 
missioned officer in the body-guard of Washington, had been 
there, a participant in the scenes that occurred; and there the 
tales heard from him in our boyhood started fresh to life. 
We come to the siege of Yorktown. As the morning light 
of National independence broke upon a joyful land, a new sor- 
row stung the heart of Mrs. Washington. Col. Custis, now 
her only living child, was stricken down with the malignant 
fever at the moment Cornwallis surrendered. He was removed 
from the camp to Eltham. His mother hastened to his bed- 
side. So deeply attached was Washington to him, that the 
moment he was aware of the dangerous type his illness had 
assumed, he privately left the camp before Yorktown, while it 
yet rang with the shouts of victory, and, attended by a single 
officer, rode with all speed to Eltham. On his arrival he 
found the scene just closing. A few minutes more and Mrs. 
Washington was childless. oa meeting of husband and wife 
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under such circumstances was deeply affecting. But imexor- 
able duty admitted of no delay; Washington tore himself 
away, leaving his heart-stricken wife to look to God alone for 
support. Four little grandchildren and a widowed daughter- 
in-law now claimed her attention and care. Most faithfully 
did she devote herself to them. Would they had better re- 
warded her care, and had never lived to dishonor the name 
of Washington! 

When the treaty of peace was concluded, and he who was 
“first in arms, and first in the hearts of his countrymen,” 
laid aside the sword with the purpose of retiring to private 
life, and spending the evening of his days in the bosom of 
his family, it was a joyous time at Mt. Vernon. Mrs. Wash- 
ington met him at Annapolis, and in their private carriage 
they journeyed to their home. It might be supposed that, 
with abundant wealth and large sources of enjoyment, Mrs. 
Washington would relax in the sterner duties of life. But 
she continued to rise with the sun, devoted several hours of 
each day to the personal superintendence of her domestic 
affairs, so that she was always, in fact as well as in name, 
mistress of her house. The affairs of the estate, through the 
absence of Washington, and the frequent absences of his wife, 
during the period of nine years, and also through the unset- 
tled condition of all monetary affairs of the country during 
the war, had become somewhat complicated and embarrassed, 
so that they now needed the presence of both master and 
mistress. Yet these private concerns were not permitted long 
to occupy the Father of his Country. 

On the adoption of the Federal Constitution, Washington 
was called to preside over the destinies of the Republic. His 
wife accompanied him to New York city. Their journey was, 


from beginning to end, the grandest ovation, springing spon- | 


ae a 


taneously from the hearts of the people, the country ever — 


witnessed. The ceremonial at Trenton, where white-robed 


girls strewed flowers along the path of the conqueror, and. | 


grave matrons came out to do him reverence, will live in 
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‘ history forever.» The organization of the Federal Government 
took place in the city of New York, in April, 1789. Its 
seat was soon after removed to Philadelphia. And about 
1800 it was removed to its present site, and the place named 
Washington. 

It is not our purpose to describe the “receptions” or court 
etiquette observed at the Presidential mansion at this period. 
Only let us place on record the fact that the President was 
accustomed to retire at half-past ten. Also, that no company 
was received on the Sabbath. Both of them attended public 
worship during the day, and in the evening he would read 
from the Bible, or some devotional book, to his wife. At the 
close of his second official term, after witnessing the inaugu- 
ration of his successor, Washington retired from public life 
for the last time. Two years later, his illustrious career was 
suddenly and unexpectedly terminated after a few days’ ill- 
ness. His death gave a shock to the whole country. But 
the blow fell heaviest upon that faithful heart that had fol- 
lowed him for nearly forty years, through all the perils and 
toils of an eventful life. She was kneeling at the foot of 
the bed when he died. When the death agony was over, 
and the Father of his Country was no more, she said, in a 
clear, calm voice—calm only in obedience to the strong will 
that for the moment overmastered the terrible agony of soul 
that struggled within—“’T is well; all is now over; I shall 
soon follow him. I have no more trials to pass through.” 
Children and husband—all were now gone. But in God she 
had an unwavering trust. <For half a century it had been 


her habit to spend an hour every morning alone with her © 


Bible and her God.» That Divine communion had been a 


source of heavenly comfort, but its influence was now con- — 


spicuous in that sublime spiritual serenity of soul, sustained 
in the midst of bereavement and in the near prospect of 
the grave. 

Two years longer she patiently waited the summons that 
should call her to rejoin the illustrious companion of her life. 
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Then the messenger came. With the utmost composure she 
perfected all the arrangements for her departure—gave to her 
faithful servants her blessing, to her grandchildren her dying 
charge—and then calmly and trustingly stepped down into 
the dark valley, through which all who journey must travel 
alone. Her death occurred in the year 1801, during the sey- 
entieth year of her age. Her remains were inclosed in a 
leaden coffin and placed beside those of Washington, in the 
family tomb at Mount Vernon. 

Wordsworth’s description of the noble woman has few 
counterparts in actual life so complete as that afforded by 
Martha Washington: 


“A perfect woman, nobly planned, 
To warn, to comfort, and command; 
And yet a spirit, still and bright, 
With something of an angel light.” 


























































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































XIV. 


THE INDIAN MAIDEN—POCAHONTAS. 





Tue first settlement of the English in America was made 
in the year 1607, at Jamestown, a few miles above the mouth 
of the James River, in Virginia. The place where the colony 
was established was well chosen. Safe and convenient har- 
bors for their shipping were numerous, large rivers seemed to 
open vast tracts of the continent to their navigation, immense 
“ forests furnished timber for building, the soil was fertile and 
the climate salubrious. Their neighbors were the Indians, 
several tribes of whom were united under Powhatan, a pow- 
erful chief, full of devices and tact, a good ruler, and one 
who might be made a potent ally or a formidable enemy. 
The leading character in the colony was Captain John Smith. 
He was a man of a daring and adventurous spirit, possessed 
of a sagacity that was never at fault, a thorough knowledge 
of human nature, and a restless energy which diffused itself 
among all the others. He had traveled in every continent, 
and had beheld the cities and learned the manners of many 
men: He had a vigorous constitution, and a mind that was 
never appalled at danger nor depressed by defeat. Though 
at first treated with indignity by his countrymen, and un- 
justly deprived of his seat in the council, his influence rose 
superior to their jealousy; and when troubles with the In- 
dians began, all eyes looked to him as their leader. By his 
example as well as by his words of encouragement, the emi- 
grants were induced to sow grain, to provide for themselves 
_ tight houses with well-thatched roofs, and to erect errongtolss 
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against the attacks of the savages. So careful was he of the 
comfort and safety of the rest, that while he underwent the 
greatest labor to furnish them with lodgings, he entirely neg- 
lected any for himself. 

By skillful management with the Indians, gaining some by 
caresses and presents and forcing others to submit by the 
conduct of his arms, he obtained a large supply of corn and 
provisions; but he was not always equally fortunate. On one 
of his excursions into the interior, with only two attendants, 
Smith was surrounded by a numerous body of Indians, his 
companions were killed, and himself taken captive. After 
being led in triumph through several parts of the country, he 
was brought before Powhatan, who at that time had a village 
a short distance beyond the York River, near the Chesapeake. 
Upon consultation, the doom of death was pronounced against 
the prisoner, and Powhatan claimed the honor of executing 
it. A large stone was. brought, and the head of the captive, 
securely bound, was laid upon it. The arm of the chieftain 
was uplifted to strike the fatal blow with his club, when his 
favorite daughter, a young maid named Pocanontas, rushed 
out, threw herself between her father and the victim, put her 
arms around the prisoner and placed her face against his, and 
by her entreaties and tears saved his hfe. She was then 
about thirteen years of age, tall, sprightly, agile, full of fem- 
inine tenderness and affection, and, for one of her race, ex- 
ceedingly beautiful. After a few days’ detention, Captain 
Smith was released and returned to Jamestown. But the 
friendly offices of the young princess were not intermitted. 
That she did more than history records to promote a good 
understanding and a friendly intercourse between the English 
and her own people, can not be doubted; but some addi- 
tional instances of her devotion are gratefully mentioned by 
early settlers. 

During a visit of Captain Smith at the quarters of Pow- 
hatan to purchase corn, the savage chieftain meditated a ~ 
surprise, intending to capture or slaughter all the English 
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residents within his dominions. Pocahontas, at the risk of 
her life, resolved to give timely notice to the Captain, that 
he might effect an escape. Alone, in the darkness of the 
night, through the rough and dangerous woods, this dauntless 
maiden walked nine miles to inform the Captain of his peril; 
and with eyes filled with tears, she besought him to hasten 
his departure. Giving him the best advice she was able, she 
returned home. Acting upon her information, Smith was able 
to outwit the Indians; and after obtaining a supply of pro- 
visions for the colony, finally reached Jamestown, having been 
absent about six weeks. Pocahontas frequently visited the 
English settlements, where she was always received with re- 
spectful admiration. During the time of two or three years, 
she was the chief instrument, under God, of preserving the 
colony from death, famine, and utter confusion. Nor is this 
statement the embellishment of fiction; it is the testimony 
of Captain Smith himself. Her kindness to the English con- 
tinued without abatement; and it is probable that she in- 
curred her father’s displeasure because of it. The Indians 
generally, I believe, treated the whites with hospitality so 
long as they considered them mere visitors; but whenever it 
was discovered that they came with the intention of making 
permanent settlements, a sort of vague apprehension of what 
would be the final result to themselves and posterity almost 
always converted their friendly feeling into a permanent and 
irreconcilable hostility. Such seems to have been the case 
with Powhatan; but Pocahontas was of a far different spirit. 

In order to effect peace with the Indians, one of the En- 
glish leaders, in the year 1613, determined to seize Poca- 
hontas, and hold her as a hostage and security for the good 
behavior of Powhatan. By stratagem, Captain Argall ob- 
tained ‘possession of her person, while she was on a visit 
among the Potomacs, a tribe on friendly terms with the En- 
glish. The Indian sachem and his wife, with whom Poca- 
hontas staid, treacherously delivered her up on condition of 
her receiving kind treatment; and when the young princess 
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found herself betrayed, she wept bitterly. Argall told her 
that she must go with him to the colony, and compound a 
peace between her father and the English. Finding herself 
well treated, she recovered her composure, and even seemed 
cheerful at the prospect of accomplishing good. After various 
negotiations for peace, two messengers were sent to Powhatan 
early in the Spring of 1614; but they were unable to come 
to any terms. Hostilities, however, by mutual consent or 
mutual fear, ceased. One of these messengers was JOHN 
RotFs, between whom and Pocahontas an ardent attachment 
sprang up. During the period of her captivity two of her 
brothers visited her, and were delighted to find her in good 
health and spirits. To. one of them she confided the secret 
of her love; and Rolfe gaining information of her sentiments 
toward him, was thus emboldened to ask for her hand. The 
idea of this connection pleased Powhatan so much, that, within 
ten days after Rolfe’s visit, he sent his brother and two of 
his sons to witness and confirm the marriage on his behalf. 

The Indian princess had, during her captivity, been in- 
structed by her lover in the English language and the Chris- 
tian religion; and in the little chapel where she was married, 
she had not long before been baptized into the Christian faith, 
receiving the name Rebecca. larly in April the wedding 
took place. The church was handsomely decorated for the 
occasion with garlands of evergreen interspersed with white 
flowers. The bride was arrayed in a simple tunic of white 
muslin, leaving her arms naked; over her shoulders was 
loosely thrown an elegant robe, presented by Sir Thomas 
Dale, and fancifully embroidered by herself and her maids. 
A rich fillet bound her hair, and from her head drooped a 
vail of gauze and the plumage of birds. Her arms were en- 
circled with simple bracelets and her feet covered with slip- 
pers of her own handiwork. Rolfe was attired as an English 
cavalier, and upon his thigh he wore the short sword of a 
gentleman of distinction in society. He was the personifica- 
tion of manly grace and courage as she was of womanly 
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modesty and delicacy. There were present on the occasion 
the bride’s two brothers and uncle, with their native attend- 
ants, and nearly all the settlers of the colony, including the 
Governor and other officers. The marriage service of the En- 
glish liturgy was conducted by the Rev. Alexander Whitaker; 
and when the nuptial benediction was pronounced, the whole 
company left the chapel for the festal hall of the Governor. 
The result of this union was the renewal of the most friendly 
relations between the two nations, which continued as long 
as Powhatan lived. 

Two years subsequently, John Rolfe and his princess ac- 
companied Sir Thomas Dale to England. King James, it is 
said, was offended because one of his subjects had presumed, 
without his consent, to marry the daughter of an Emperor, 
as Powhatan was then called; but the affair passed off with 
some little murmuring, and Pocahontas herself was received at 
Court by both the King and Queen with the most flattering 
marks of attention. In London she was visited by Captain 
Smith, who for some reason she had been taught to believe 
was dead. When she first beheld him, she was overcome 
with emotion, and turned aside to weep. Too much discom- 
posed for conversation, she was left for two or three hours 
to her own meditations; at the end of which time she was 
prevailed upon to converse. She soon recovered her self- 
possession, and the politeness and attention of her visitant 
and the geniality of her own disposition soon restored her 
usual vivacity. There is something touching in this interview 
between the gallant Captain and his Indian admirer. She 
had perhaps learned to love him; and was indignant at the 
deceit practiced upon her. His presence, too, recalled old 
memories. She was among strangers, far from her kindred 
and her home, and amid associations widely different from 
any known in her own land. Such feelings oppressed her, 
and we can not wonder that she burst into tears and re- 
mained silent when she saw Smith. When, in the course 
of the conversation, Paoabonias called Smith her father, he 
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expressed himself unworthy of this distinction; but she in- 
sisted, saying, “You called Powhatan father, when you were in 
his land a stranger, and for the same reason so must I do you. 
Fear you I should here call you father? I tell you, then, I 
will, and you must call me child; and then I will be forever 
and ever your countrywoman.” She-assured Smith that she 
had been made to believe he was dead, and that her father 
himself shared in the delusion. 

’ Pocahontas remained in England about a year. When 
preparing to embark with her husband for Virginia, in 1617, 
at Gravesend, she was taken suddenly sick, and in a short 
time died. This event took place in the month of June, when 
she was about twenty-two years old. She died, as she had 
long lived, a sincere and pious Christian. Her death, says 
one of her historians, was a happy mixture of Indian forti- 
tude and Christian submission, affecting all those who saw her 
by the lively and edifying picture of piety and virtue which 
marked her latter moments. The same writer, in his general 
observations upon the character of Pocahontas, has justly re- 
marked, that, considering all concurrent circumstances, it is 
not surpassed by any in the whole range of history; and that 
for those qualities more especially which do honor to our 
nature—a humane and feeling heart, an ardor and unshaken 
constancy in her attachments—she stands almost without a 
rival. She gave evidence, indeed, of possessing in a high 
degree every attribute of mind and heart, which should be 
and has been the ornament and pride of civilized woman in 
all countries and times. Her unwearied kindness to the En- — 
glish was entirely disinterested; she knew that it must be so 
when she encountered danger and weariness, and every kind 
of opposition and difficulty, to bestow it, seasonably, on the 
objects of her noble benevolence. It was delicate, too, in the 
mode of bestowment. No favor was expected in return for 
it, and yet no sense of obligation was permitted to mar the 
pleasure which it gave. She asked nothing of Smith in re- 
compense for whatever she had done, but the boon of being 
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looked upon as his child. Of her character as a princess, 
evidence enough has already been furnished. Her dignity, 
her energy, her independence, and the dauntless courage 
which never deserted her for a moment, were worthy of 
Powhatan’s daughter.) 

It will not be strange if the wonderful and romantic story 
of Pocahontas should yet come, in the end, to be regarded as 
a fiction. As a romance, she should, by all means, have 
married Smith; and Mr. Burk, in his history of Virginia, 
intimates that it is not improbable that the critics of the 
future, considering every thing that related to herself and 
Smith as a mere fiction, may vent their spleen against the 
historian for impairing the interest of his plot by marrying 
the princess of Powhatan to a Mr. Rolfe, of whom nothing 
had been previously said, in defiance of all the expectations 
raised by the foregoing parts of the fable. 

( Pocahontas at her death left but one child, a son, whose 
education was superintended by Sir Lewis Steukley, and after- 
ward by his uncle, Henry Rolfe, of London. He became, in 
after years, a man of wealth and prominence in Virginia, hay- 
ing inherited a considerable tract of land that had belonged 
to his grandfather, Powhatan. From him in the female line— 
for he had no sons—descended many most noted families in 
Virginia. The Bollings, the Murrays, Guys, Eldridges, and, 
above all the rest, the Randolphs boasted their descent from 
Pocahontas. The eccentric John Randolph, of Roanoke, was 
a lineal descendant of Pocahontas in the sixth degree. If 
these families have since come to dishonor or become extinct, 
it is from causes outside of this relationship. Apart from 
the usual interest attached to the history of Pocahontas, her 
name would be worthy of record from the fact that she was 
the first Indian convert in the British Colonies, the first na- 
tive who learned to speak English, and the first who was 
united in marriage to an Englishman. Where her remains 
are interred, we do not know; but they should repose in 
American soil. Not far from her old haunts lie the remains 
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of him whom a great nation delighteth to honor;(but Mount 
Vernon itself can scarcely contain a more noble grave than 
that of Pocahontas.) When Virginia shall have been redeemed 
from the curse of slavery and the sin of rebellion; when the 
tendency of her ancient heritage back to barbarism shall have 
been checked, and the invigorating blood of a new and better 
civilization begun. to course her veins, then let her monument 
be erected—then let her epitaph be written. 
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THE POETESS OF THE AFFECTIONS—MRS. FRANCES SARGENT 
OSGOOD. 


Macuinery has lightened the labor of woman and given 
her time for the cultivation and exercise of talent. As a re- 
sult of this she has begun to wield unwonted power in almost 
every department of literature. We may still differ in opinion 
upon the old lyceum question about the equality of mind in 
the sexes, but stern facts and ugly tell-tale figures leave no 
one in doubt as to which sex bears away the palm of popular 
meed at the present day. The most successful works of 
Irving and Cooper have been distanced in. the race of popu- 
larity by those of Mrs. Stowe and Miss Warner. Mr. Bry- 
ant stands to-day the noblest of all our American poets; but 
Mrs. Oscoop has a hold upon the heart and sympathy of the 
American public never accorded to Bryant. This is a won- 
derful revelation in literature—a reversing of the state of 
things in all former ages. Had it been predicted to our 
grandmothers as they toiled in their churning, spinning, and 
weaving, a mocking laugh of incredulity would have been the 
only response. But how is it that woman is now wielding 
the mightiest power in literature? The solution, we think, is 
found in the fact that she is nearer the heart of humanity, 
her whole nature responsive to its throb of sympathy, and her 
whole soul kindling with the revealings of its faith. Here, 
at least, we find the solution of that power so mysteriously 
wielded and so unfalteringly maintained by the gifted muse, 


appropriately called “the poetess of the affections.” 
191 
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Frances SARGENT Oscoop was born in the city of Boston. 
Her father was a man of education, taste, and refinement. 
She seems to have belonged to a+family gifted with genius 
- and talent in an uncommon degree. Her own talent for 
poetry was early developed, and her parents were not only 
quick to discover, but also proud to ‘cultivate it. Yet was 
she truly born poet.. This is brought out so clearly and is so 
beautifully expressed in a notice of her life and genius which 
appeared in an American journal the day after the announce- 
ment of her death, that we can not forbear to give the para- 
graph entire. The writer says: “She owed her popularity to 
no studied effort to win the public ear—to no new and skill- 
ful tricks of authorcraft—but to the entirely natural and 
impulsive play of her fancy and feeling, which made her 
verse seem, as it really was, the true utterance of a joyous, 
sensitive, and sympathetic nature. Gifted with a fine ear for 
the mere melody of language, and with a heart susceptible to 
the most delicate shades of emotion, she rarely wrote, even 
on chance and careless themes, without touching the key-note 
of some other heart. This it is which has created for her a 
circle of admirers, who gave her while living and since a 
grateful appreciation, such as an author is seldom blessed 
with. Mrs. Osgood was, in the genuine sense of the word, 
an improvisatrice. Poetry was to her as natural and irrepress- 
ible as song to the lark. She seemed to aim only at giving 
voice to passing fancies or some feeling that craved a confi- 
dent. Of that severe and exacting art, which is the higher 
life of poetry, she had little knowledge. Hence, her produc- 
tions—which, if collected, would make a larger volume than 
that of any English poetess we can now remember—are, for 
the most part, brief and unstudied. She had neither the 
passion nor the imagination which a consistent, sustained 
effort would have required. The highest characteristic of her 
poetry is a rare, sprightly, and exhaustless fancy, sometimes 
exalted for a moment by a sudden glow of thought to the 
borders of imagination, but the next instant in some frolicsome 
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simile. Judged by this standard we must award to many of 
her poems a high degree of excellence. They can no more be 
subjected to the ordinary process of criticism, than a thrush’s 
carol can be measured by the laws of the music-school. She 
sang in happy ignorance of the study, the toil, the wrestling 
of thought with expression, through which alone the greater 
poets have attained their shining seats. The songs of the 
hour usually die with the hour; yet among the many poems 
which Mrs. Osgood has written, there are some whose ex- 
quisite melody reveals through its smooth-flowing tide the 
sparkle of precious sands at the bottom. Such, we may be- 
lieve, will become permanent contributions to the national 
literature of the present age.” 

Another critic, speaking of her while she yet lived and 
was still caroling her sweet, wild melodies, says, in almost 
rapt admiration: “There is nothing mechanical about ‘her; 
all is buoyant, overflowing, irrepressible vivacity, like the 
bubbling up of a natural fountain. In her almost childish 
playfulness she reminds us of that exquisite creation of 
Fouque, Undine, who knew no law but that of her own way- 
wardness. The great charm of her poetry is its unaffected 
simplicity. It is the transparent simplicity of truth reflecting 
the feeling of the moment like a mirror.” ~ We shall cease to 
wonder, then, that some of her most sprightly and graceful 
poems were mere improvisations thrown off for the amuse- 
ment of her friends, or under the inspiration that exists 
within the charmed circle of social life. Even her prose was 
the essence of poetry. “Not to write poetry, not to think 
it, act it, dream it, and de it was entirely out of her power.” 
Her early productions attracted the attention of Mrs. L. M. 
Child, who made generous recognition of her genius, and sought 
to give it expansion and fit recognition from the literary world. 

From a character so intensely poetic we would be led to 
infer a poetic Wife. Such, indeed, was her life, though tinged 
with melancholy, even as the same tinge hightens the ex- 
pression of her countenance and is manifest in almost every 
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poem she wrote, even the sprightliest. The story of her 
attachment and marriage is thus told by Dr. Griswold: “In 
1854 she became acquainted with Mr. S. 8. Osgood, a 
painter—a man of genius in kis profession—whose life of va- 
rious adventure is full of romantic interest; and while, soon 
after, she was sitting for a portrait, -the artist told her his 
strange vicissitudes by sea and land; how, as a sailor boy, 
he climbed the dizzy main-top in the storm; how in Europe 
he followed with his pallet in the track of the flute-playing 
Goldsmith; and among the 


‘Antres vast and deserts idle, 
Rough quarries, rocks, and hills whose heads touch heaven’ 


of South America had found, in pictures of the crucifixion 
and the liberator Bolivar—the rude productions of his un- 
taught pencil—passports to the hearts of the peasant, the 
robber, and the partisan. She listenéd, like the fair Venetian.” 
A year later they were married, and soon after sailed for - 
London, where Mr. Osgood had some time before been a 
pupil of the Royal Academy. Four years were spent abroad, 
during which time Mr. Osgood acquired an enviable reputa- 
tion as a portrait-painter, and his young wife became also 
recognized as a lady of unwonted poetic talent. 

In 1840 they returned to their native land, bringing the 
little Ellen who was the inspiration as well as the pet of 
many a poem. One of these we quote. It is a fair exam- 
ple of the simplicity—we had almost said the abandon—and 
yet the chaste expressiveness of the style of the author: 


“ELLEN’S FIRST TOOTH. 


€“Your mouth is a rose-bud, 


And in it a pearl 
Lies smiling and snowy, 
My own little girl! 

O, pure pearl of promise 
It is thy first tooth— 
How closely thou shuttest 
The rose-bud, forsooth ! 
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But let me peep. in it, 
The fair thing to view— 

Nay! only a minute— 
Dear Ellen! now do! 

You won't? little miser, 
To hide the gem so! 

Some day you'll be wiser, 
And show them I know 

How dear is the pleasure— 
My fears for the past— 

To know the white treasure 
Has budded at last! 

Fair child! may each hour 
A rose-blossom be, 

And hide in its flower 
Some jewel for thee!” ) 


As a contrast to the foregoing in style, and at the same 
time embodying the highest and noblest views of the mission 
of life, take her poem on “Labor:” 


“Pause not to dream of the future before us, 

Pause not to weep the wild cares that come o’er us; 

Hark, how Creation’s deep musical chorus, 
Unintermitting, goes up unto Heaven! 

Never the ocean-wave falters in flowing, 

Never the little seed stops in its growing; 

More and more richly the rose-heart keeps glowing, 
Till from its nourishing stem it is riven. 


Labor is worship! the robin is singing; 
Labor is worship! the wild bee is ringing; 
Listen! that eloquent whisper upspringing 

Speaks to thy soul from out nature’s great heart. 
From the dark clouds flows the life-giving shower, 
From the rough sod blows the soft-breathing flower, 
From the small insect, the rich coral bower; 

Only man in the plan shrinks from his part. 


Labor is life! ’T is the still water faileth; 

Idleness ever despaireth, bewaileth; 

Keep the watch wound, for the dark rust: assaileth; 
Flowers droop and die in the stillness of noon. 

Labor is glory! the flying cloud lightens; 

Only the roving wind changes and brightens; 

Idle hearts only, the dark future frightens; 
Play the sweet keys, wouldst thou keep them in tune. 


Labor is rest—from the sorrows that greet us. 
Rest from all petty vexations that meet us, 
26 
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Rest from sin-promptings that ever entreat us, 
Rest from world-sirens that lure us to ill. 
Work—and pure slumbers shall wait on thy pillow; 
Work—thou shalt ride over Care’s*coming billow; 
Lie not down wearied ‘neath Woe’s weeping willow; 
Work with a stout heart and resolute will! 


Droop not, though shame, sin, and anguish are round thee; 
Bravely fling off the cold chain that hath bound thee; 
Look to yon pure heaven smiling beyond thee! 

Rest not content in thy darkness—a clod! 
Work—for some good—he it ever so slowly; 
Cherish some flower—be it ever so lowly; 
Labor! All labor is noble and holy: 

Let thy good deeds be thy prayer to thy God!” 


After their return to this country they resided for the 
most part in the city of New York. Mr. Osgood devoted 
himself to art, and Mrs. Osgood her leisure time to ‘litera- 
ture. She was a constant contributor to the leading literary 
magazines. Besides she prepared two beautiful and richly- 
embellished souvenirs—“The Poetry of Flowers and_ the 
Flowers of Poetry,” in 1841, and “The Floral Offering,” in 
1847. A volume of her poems was published in 1846. 
Three years later—1849—a new edition, superbly illustrated, 
was issued; but the most complete edition of her works was 
published in 1850, only a few months before her death. 

We append another poem illustrating the claim of the 
author to be known as “the poetess of the affections:” 


“THE BOY PAINTER. 
““«My mother’s kiss made me a painter.’—Lirg or Benyamin West. 


‘CA little heart where slept the germ, as yet in night concealed, 
Of power and glory since to be—how radiantly—reveal d, 
Alone, beside a cradled bed, was beating fast and warm, 
Where, beautiful in slumber, lay a baby’s dimpled form. 


The infant smiled in sleep, and, lo! a little ardent hand, 

Ere fled the smile, had snatch’d a pen and paper from the stand 
And traced the cradle and the babe, as if by magic spell: 

How soft, beneath that tiny touch, the fairy features fell! 


i) 


How fondly o’er the playful sketch he bends—the enraptured boy— 
Unmindful of his precious charge, so deep his dream of joy; 
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'T is broken by a stealing step—his mother caught the prize, 
And kiss’d away the cloud of doubt that fill’d his timid eyes. 


O, blessed love! how mighty thou to sway the human heart! 

A subtile yet a holy thing, and conqueror thou art! 

His sister's smile awoke the germ, his mother’s kiss the flower, 
And a world’s tears the fruit embalm in many a classic bower.” 


Mrs. 


Osgood died—yet young, hardly thirty-eight—May 


12, 1850, of pulmonary consumption. She “endured her wast- 
ing disease with sweet patience and even playful cheerful- 


ness.” 


In view of her approaching departure, it is not won- 


derful that her mother’s heart gushed forth in exquisite tones: 


“A MOTHER’S PRAYER IN ILLNESS. 


5 “Yes! take them first, my Father! Let my doves 


A 


> 
ed 


Fold their white wings in heaven, safe on thy breast, 
Ere I am called away! I dare not leave 
Their young hearts here, their innocent, thoughtless hearts. 


- Ah! how the shadowy train of future ills 


~ 


Comes sweeping down life’s vista as I gaze! 
My May! my careless, ardent-temper’d May! 

My frank and frolic child! in whose blue eyes 
Wild joy and passionate woe alternate rise; 
Whose cheek, the mourning in her soul illumes ; 
Whose little, loving heart, a word, a glance, 


-Can sway to grief or glee; who leaves her play, 


And puts up her sweet mouth and dimpled arms, 


Each moment for a kiss, and softly asks, 


- With her clear, flute-like voice, ‘Do you love me? 
_ Ah! let me stay! ah! let me still be by, 


To answer her and meet her warm caress! 

For I away, how oft in this rough world 

That earnest question will be ask’d in vain! 

How oft that eager, passionate, petted heart, 

Will shrink abash’d and chill'd, to learn at length 
The hateful, withering lesson of distrust! 

Ah! let her nestle still upon this breast, 

In which each shade, that dims her darling face, 
Ts felt and answer’d, as the lake reflects 

The clouds that cross yon smiling heaven! and thou— 
My modest Ellen! tender, thoughtful, true; 

Thy soul attuned to all sweet harmonies; 

My pure, proud, noble Ellen! with thy gifts 

Of genius, grace, and loveliness, half hidden 
Neath the soft vail of innate modesty, 

How will the world’s wild discord reach thy heart 
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To startle and appall! thy generous scorn 
Of all things base and mean—thy quick, keen taste, 
Dainty and delicate—thy instinctive fear 
Of those unworthy of a soul so pure— 
Thy rare, unchildlike dignity of mien, 
All—they will all bring pain to thee, my child! 
And O, if even their grace and goodness meet 
Cold looks and careless greetings, how will all 
The latent evil yet undisciplined 
In their young, timid souls, forgiveness find? 
Forgiveness, and forbearance, and soft chidings, 
Which I—their mother—learn’d of love to give! 
Ah! let me stay—albeit my heart is weary, 
Weary and worn, tired of its own sad beat, 
That finds no echo in this busy world 
Which can not pause to answer—tired alike 
Of joy and sorrow—of the day and night! 
( Ah! take them first, my Father! and then me; 
| And for their sakes—for their sweet sakes, my Father! 
‘Let me find rest beside them, at thy feet!” 


That prayer to us seems a fearful thing. Did God hear it? 
Was his answer found in the fact that mother and children 
all within a single year “found rest” side by side in that 
beautiful city of the dead, Mount Auburn? The last stanza 
she wrote deserves to be engraved upon her monument: 


( “I’m going through th’ eternal gates 
; Ere June’s sweet roses blow; 
Death’s lovely angel leads me there, 
And it is sweet to go.” 


At her own request she was buried by the side of her 
mother. And soon after both “Ellen” and “May” were placed 
by her side. A monument, erected by her husband and from 
a design of his.own, marks the spot where they rest. The 
pedestal, of white marble, consists of plinth, base, die, and cap. 
Surmounting this is a lyre in bronze, with five strings, four 
of them broken at different lengths, to indicate’ the different 
ages at which the mother and her three children died. On 
top of the lyre is a wreath of laurel. The whole is simple, 
light, and graceful, and would have satisfied the elegant taste 
of her to whose memory it is erected. 


XVI. 






















THE SONGSTRESS OF LIBERTY—ELIZABETH BARRETT 
BROWNING, 





Mrs. Brownine was unquestionably one of the most gifted 
female poets of the age, and, indeed, of any age. And that 
which gives to her a peculiar interest among the American 
_ people is, that, though England was her birthplace and Italy 
her home, she was in a peculiar sense the songstress of liberty. 
Her maiden name was Barrett. She was born in London in 
the year 1809, and was married in 1846 to Robert Browning, 
who was also a poet and dramatic writer of some note, though 
his fame seems to have been almost totally eclipsed by the 
superior endowments of his gifted wife. The circumstances 
of their marriage were quite poetic. In her poem—“Lady 
- Geraldine’s Courtship”—Miss Barrett paid a delicate compli- 
ment to Robert Browning. He called to thank his sister- 
poet, and by the mistake of a new waiting-maid, was admit- 
-ted directly into her sick room. She had been feeble from 
childhood, and long sickness, from which her recovery was 
many times despaired of, followed upon the rupture of a 
 plood-vessel. When Mr. Browning made his unexpected entry 
it was at once into her sick room and her life. His presence 
revived her as no physician had done; she grew daily better 
as he renewed his calls, and at length she received at once 
her discharge from the sick-list and the hand of Robert 
Browning. We give this upon the authority of the American 
Encyclopedia; and as the union of two poets ought to be at- 
_ tended with poetical romance, we are very much iolned to 


Ww , 
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give it credit. The prefix, “From the Portuguese,” to her 
“Sonnets” in the second volume of her collected works, is 
only a delicate vailing of the scenes in which her own heart 
was deeply interested. No one can fail to recognize the con- 
nection of the following with the incident just narrated: 


“Straightway I was ’ware, 
So weeping, how a mystic Shape did move 
Behind me, and drew me backward by the hair, 
And a voice said in-mastery while I strove, 
‘Guess now who holds thee? ‘Death, I said. But, there, 
The silver answer rang . . ‘Not Death, but Love.” 


Some of the wooing is thus told: 


“First time he kissed me, he but only kissed 

The fingers of this hand wherewith I write; 

And eyer since, it grew more clean and white, 

Slow to world-greetings . . quick with its ‘O, list,’ 
When the angels speak. A ring of amethyst 

I could not wear here, plainer to my sight, 

Than that first kiss. The second passed in hight 
The first, and sought the forehead, and half missed, 
Half falling on the hair. O beyond meed! 

That was the chrism of love, which love’s own crown, 
With sanctifying sweetness, did precede. 

The third upon my lips was folded down 

In perfect purple state; since when, indeed, 

I have been proud and said, ‘My love, my own.’”’ 


Mrs. Browning was thoroughly versed in classical learn- 
ing; her acquirements in science and literature were also 
large and varied. In fine, all her earlier years were devoted 
to the cultivation of her mind, that she might be thoroughly 
equipped for the use of those peculiar gifts with which God 
had endowed her. To the same end also were her later years 
devoted. Upon her education her father bestowed much care- 
ful attention. She was also greatly indebted to her learned 
and blind teacher, Hugh Stuart Boyd, whose memory has been 
embalmed in some of her sweetest sonnets. Her personal 
appearance at the age of twenty-seven is thus graphically 
described by Miss Mary Mitford: “A slight, delicate figure, 
with a shower of dark curls falling on either side of a most 
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expressive face—large, tender eyes, fringed with dark lashes— 
and a smile like a sunbeam.” In the dedication of the first 
volume of her poems to her father, there is delicate allusion 
to his care in her early training. It is coupled with a still 
more delicate expression of filial love and gratitude. Indeed, 
the whole dedication seems to unvail the entire character of 
the writer, and place it before us in a most charming light: 
(“When your eyes fall upon this page of dedication, and you 
start to see to whom it is inscribed, your first thought will 
be of the time far off when I was a child and wrote verses, 
and when I dedicated them to you, who were my public and 
my critic. Of all that such a recollection implies of saddest 
and sweetest to both of us, it would become neither of us to 
speak before the world; nor would it be possible for us to 
speak of it to one another with voices that did not falter. 
Enough that what is in my heart when I write thus will be 
fully known to yours. And my desire is that you, who are 
a witness how, if this art of poetry had been a less earnest 
object to me, it must have fallen from exhausted hands be- 
fore this day—that you, who have shared with me in things 
bitter and sweet, softening or enhancing them every day— 
that you, who hold with me over all sense of loss and _tran- 
siency, one hope by one name—may accept from me the in- 
scription of these volumes, the exponents of a few years of 
an existence which has been sustained and comforted by you 
as well as given. Somewhat more faint-hearted than I used 
to be, it is my fancy thus to seem to return to a visible per- 
sonal dependence on you, as if, indeed, I were a child again, 
to conjure your beloved image between myself and the pub- - 
lic, so as to be sure of one smile, and to satisfy my heart 
while I sanctify my ambition by associating with the great 
pursuit of my life its tenderest and holiest affection.” ) There 
are few passages in our language of more exquisite delicacy, 
or which reveal a more genuine sensibility of heart than this. 

Mrs. Browning’s first publications were far from being 
successful. Her “Essay on Mind,” written in the verse of 
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Pope’s “Essay on Man,” was published in 1826—her “Pro- 
metheus Bound,” translated from Aischylus, in 1833. Both 
were failures, and both were subsequently suppressed by her- 
self. Though she refers to this suppression in a subsequent 
edition of her works, as an “expiation of the sin of her 
youth,” she was evidently mortified by the result. In her 
Aurora Leigh she makes an allusion to these early pro- 
ductions : 


“For me, I wrote 
False poems, like the rest, and thought them true, 
Because myself was true in writing them. 
I, peradventure, have writ true ones since 
With less complacence.” 


In giving an account of her early writing she administers 
a gentle rebuke to England for its failure to appreciate and 
reward verse : 


“Tn England, no one lives by verse that lives; 
And, apprehending, I resolved by prose 
To make a space to sphere my living verse. 
I wrote for cyclopedias, magazines, 
And weekly papers, holding up my name 
To keep it from the mud. I learnt the use 
Of the editorial ‘we’ in a review, 
As courtly ladies the fine trick of trains, 
And swept it grandly through the open doors 
As if one could not pass through doors at all 
Save so incumbered. I wrote tales beside, 
Carved many an article on cherry-stones 
To suit light readers—something in the lines 
Revealing, it was said, the mallet-hand, 
But that, I'll never vouch for. What you do 
For bread, will taste of common grain, not grapes, 
Although you have a vineyard in Champagne— 
Much less in Nephelococcygia, 
As mine was, peradventure.” 


Soon after their marriage Mr. and Mrs. Browning re- 
moved to Italy. Their residence was in Florence, and Casa 
Guidi has been immortalized by the genius of her muse. 
Here she watched the progress of the sentiment of liberty _ 
in Italy; here she witnessed the Italian revolutions which so 
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rapidly succeeded each other; and here she sung for freedom 
while Cavour counseled and Garibaldi fought for it. Italy 
liberated was the ideal of all her longings for the land of 
her adoption. 

A chastened melancholy pervades many of the poetic 
effusions of Mrs. Browning. This may have been occasioned 
by her own feeble and uncertain health, being compelled, on 
account of the bursting of a blood-vessel, to seek the relief 
found only in a more genial clime. This deep, melancholy 
pathos finds expression in her poem on “Cowper’s Grave:” 


“Tt ig a place where poets crown’d 

May feel the heart’s decaying— 

It is a place where happy saints 
May weep amid their praying— 

Yet let the grief and humbleness 
As low as silence languish; 

Harth surely now may give her calm 
To whom she gave her anguish. 


O, poets! from a maniac’s tongue 
Was pour’d the deathless singing! 

O, Christians! at your cross of hope 
A hopeless hand was clinging! 

O, men! this man in brotherhood, 
Your weary paths beguiling, 

Groan’d inly while he taught you peace, 
And died while ye were smiling! 


And now what time ye all may read 
Through dimming tears his story, 

How discord on the music fell, 
And darkness on the glory; 

And how, when, one by one, sweet sounds 
And wandering lights departed, 

He wore no less a loving face 
Because so broken-hearted.” 


At the end comes in beautifully the strong relying faith of 
the Christian: 


“Deserted! who had dreamt that when 
The cross in darkness rested, 
Upon the Victim’s hidden face 


No love was manifested? 
2H. 
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What frantic hands outstretched have e’er 
Th’ atoning drops averted— 

What tears have washed them from the soul— 
That one should be deserted? 


Deserted! God could separate 
From his own essence rather, 
And Adam’s sins have swept between 
The righteous Son and Father! 
Yea! once, Immanuel’s orphaned cry 
His universe hath shaken— 
Went up a single, echoless, 
‘My God, I am forsaken!’ 


It went up from the holy lips 
Amid his lost creation, 

That of the lost, no son should use 
Those words of desolation; 

That earth’s worst frenzies, marring hope, 
Should mar not hope’s fruition; 

And I, on Cowper’s grave, should see 
His rapture, in a vision.” 

Professor Wilson once said that poetry was “intellect col- 
ored by the feelings.” This definition is no less beautiful 
than concise. The basis is found in the intellectual nature; 
the emotional is superadded; it comes in to give roundness 
and finish, to impenetrate and make fervid with life. It does 
not admit of the feelings preponderating over the intellect, 
for they are to be its adjunct. We know of no female poet 
who more truly answers to this definition than Mrs. Brown- 
ing. Her early years for the most part were spent in a sick 
chamber. Here she was excluded from companions of her 
own sex. The Greek poets became her playmates, and her 
genius received much of its direction as well as development 
through their influence. Hence that peculiar masculine force 
in which strength claims precedence of polish. From “The 
Drama of Exile” let us take a passage describing the effects 
of “the Fall:” . 


“On a mountain peak 
Half-sheathed in primal woods, and glittering 
In spasms of awful sunshine, at that hour 
A lion couched—part raised upon his paws, 
And his calm, massive face turned full on thine, 
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And his mane listening. When the ended curse 
Left silence in the world—right suddenly 

He sprang up rampant, and stood straight and stiff, 
As if the new reality of death 

Were dashed against his eyes—and roared so fierce— 
Such thick carnivorous passion in hig throat 
Tearing a passage through the wrath and fear— 
And roared so wild, and smote from all the hills 
Such fast, keen echoes crumbling down the vales 
Precipitately—that the forest beasts, 

One after one, did mutter a response 

In savage and in sorrowful complaint 

Which trailed along the gorges.” 


Take another passage from the same poem: 


“Eternity stands always fronting God; 
A stern colossal image, with blind eyes 
And grand, dim lips that murmur evermore— 
God, God, God! while the rush of life and death, 
The roar of act and thought, of evil and good, 
The avalanches of the ruining worlds 
Tolling down space—the new world’s genesis 
Budding in fire—the gradual humming growth - 
Of the ancient atoms and the first forms of earth— 
The slow procession of the swathing seas 
And firmamental waters—and the noise 
Of the broad, fluent strata of the pure airs— 
All these flow onward in the intervals 
Of that reiterated sound of—God! 
Which worp innumerable angels straightway lift 
Wide on celestial altitudes of song 
And choral adoration, and then drop 
The burden softly, shutting the last notes 
In silver wings. Howbeit in the noon of time 
Eternity shall wax as dumb as death, 
While a new voice beneath the spheres shall cry, 
‘God! why hast thou forsaken me, my God?’ 
And not a voice in heaven shall answer it.” 


Had any of the above lines been found among the produc- 
tions of the master poets of the English language they would 
not have seemed out of place. ‘There is a strength and 
loftiness of imagination as well as a vivid picturesqueness in 
these descriptions unattained by any ordinary mind. 

As a reflected image of her own genius and mission, or at 
least of what she would fain have that genius and mission 
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to be, we cite her own views of the elevated and holy office of 
the true poet: “‘An irreligious poet, says Burns, meaning an 
undevotional one, ‘is a monster.’ An irreligious poet, he might 
have said, is no poet at all. The. gravitation of poetry is 
upward. The poetic wing, if it move, ascends. What did 
even the heathen Greeks—Homer, Adschylus, Sophocles, Pin- 
dar? Sublimely, because born poets; darkly, because born of 
Adam and unrenewed in Christ, their spirits wandered lke 
the rushing chariots and winged horses, black and white, of 
their brother-poet, Plato, through the universe of Deity, seek- 
ing if haply they might find Him; and as that universe closed 
around the seekers, not with the transparency in which it 
flowed first from his hand, but opaquely, as double-dyed with 
the transgression of its sons, they felt though they could not 
discern the God beyond, and used the gesture though igno- 
rant of the language of worshiping. The blind eagle missed 
the sun, but soared toward its sphere. Shall the blind eagle 
soar, and the seeing eagle peck chaff? Surely it should be 
the gladness and the gratitude of such as are poets among 
us, that in turning toward the beautiful, they may behold 
the true face of God.” The poems of Mrs. Browning demon- 
strate how constantly and how clearly she has kept this 
sublime ideal before her. In her, strength of intellect and a 
wide and varied knowledge acquired from classic models, are 
combined with a deep religious fervor and an abiding relig- 
ious faith. 
“«There ’s nothing great 

Nor small, has said a poet of our day— 

Whose voice will ring beyond the curfew of eve 

And not be thrown out by the matin’s bell— 

And truly, I reiterate, . . nothing’s small! 

No lily-muffled hum of a summer-bee, 

But finds some, coupling with the spinning stars; 

No pebble at your foot, but proves a sphere; 

No chaffinch, but implies the cherubim; 

And—glancing on my own thin, veined wrist— 

In such a little tremor of the blood 


The whole strong clamor of a vehement soul — 
Doth utter itself distinct. LEarth’s crammed with heaven, 
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And every common bush afire with God; 
But only he who sees, takes off his shoes.” 


Her sympathies have always been on the side of popular 
liberty. This is illustrated not only in her noble words of 
sympathy for struggling Italy, but in numerous poems and 
in passages almost without number. The “Cry of the Chil- 
dren” is a forcible illustration of this. It purports to be the 
cry that comes up from the hearts of the children compelled 
to toil in the mines and factories of England. It is a sad 
picture, glowing alike with sympathy and with indignation. 
The stanzas annexed lose some of their force by being de- 
tached from their connection, yet they can not fail to touch 
the heart from which the last drop of human feeling has not 
been expressed by its flinty hardness: 


“Alas, alas, the children! they are seeking 

Death in life as best to have; 

They are binding up their hearts away from breaking 
With a cerement from the grave. 

Go out, children, from the mine and from. the city, 
Sing out, children, as the thrushes do; 

Pluck your handfuls of the meadow cowslips pretty, 
Laugh aloud to feel your fingers let them through! 

But they answer, ‘Are your cowslips of the meadows 
Like our meadows anear the mine? 

Leave us quiet in the dark of the coal-shadows, 
From your pleasures fair and fine. 


‘For O, say the children, ‘we are weary, 
And we can not run or leap; 

If we cared for any meadows it were merely 
To drop down in them and sleep. 

Our knees tremble sorely in the stooping, 
We fall upon our faces trying to go; 

And, underneath our heavy eyelids drooping, 
The reddest flower would look as pale as snow; 

For all day we drag our burden tiring 
Through the coal-dark underground, 

Or all day we drive the wheels of iron 
In the factories round and round. 


‘For all day the wheels are droning, turning; 
Their wind comes in our faces, 

Till our hearts turn—our head, with pulses, burning, 
And the walls turn in their places; 
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Turns the sky in the high window blank and reeling, 
Turns the long light that dtops adown the wall, 

Turn the black flies that crawl along the ceiling— 
All are turning all the day, and we with all; 

And all day the iron wheels are droning, 
And sometimes we could pray, ~ 

“OQ, ye wheels,” (breaking out in a mad moaning,) 
“Stop! be silent for: to-day!”’ 


* * * * * * * 


They look up with their pale and sunken faces, 
And their look is dread to see, 

For they mind you of their angels in high places 
With eyes turned on Deity. 

‘How long, they say, ‘how long, O, cruel nation, 
Will you stand to move the world or a child's heart, 

Stifle down with a mailed heel its palpitation, 
And tread onward to your throne amid the mart? 

Our blood splashes upward, O gold-heaper, 
And your purple shows your path; 

But the child’s sob in the silence curses deeper 
Than the strong man in his wrath.’” 


Alas, that those “child’s sobs” should still continue to go up 
from the deep, dark mines and the bustling manufactories of 
the mighty nation which claims a proud preéminence in ciy- 
ilization! Their cry is, “How long? how long?” It must 
penetrate the heart and stir the hand of the Omnipotent. 
The revelation of life in the coal-mines of England is still a 
disgrace to humanity, notwithstanding the efforts to amelior- 
ate it. Scarcely less sad is the story of life in her manu- 
factories. But, thank God, there are hearts—noble, gifted 
hearts—that weary not in toil for their deliverance. 

Nor did Mrs. Browning sympathize with the oppressed in 
England and Italy alone. One of her most intense and al- 
most terrific poems relates to our own country. It is terrific 
in its prophetic denunciation, no less than in the speedy and 
awful fulfillment of that prophecy: 


“T heard an angel speak last night, 
And he said, ‘Write! 
Write a Nation’s curse for me, 
And send it over the Western Sea,’” 
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“Because ye have broken your own chain 
With the strain 
Of brave men climbing a Nation’s hight, 
Yet thence bear down with brand and thong 
On souls of others—for this wrong 
This is the curse. Write. 


Because yourselves are standing straight 
In the state 

Of Freedom’s foremost acolyte, 

Yet keep calm footing all the time 

On writhing bond-slaves—for this crime 
This is the curse. Write. 


Because ye prosper in God’s name, 
With a claim 

To honor in the old world’s sight, 

Yet do the fiend’s work perfectly 

In strangling martyrs—for this lie 
This is the curse. Write.” 


The poem is called “A Curse for a Nation.” Mrs. Brown- 
ing lived to witness the beginning of the fulfillment of the 
prophetic “Curse.” Not long before she died, writing to a 
friend in this country, she said: “Never say that I have 
‘cursed’ your country; I only declared the consequences of the 
evil in her, and which has since developed itself in thunder 
and flame. I feel with more pain than many Americans do 
the sorrow of this transition-time; but I do know that it 7s 
transition, that it 7s crisis; and that you will come out of 
the fire purified, stainless, having had the angel of a great 
cause walking with you in the furnace.” How full of faith 
are these noble, burning words! <A prophecy of good, as the 
“curse” was a prophecy of evil! Already the dawning star 
of its fulfillment is beaming in the sky. How clearly she 
apprehended the depth and blackness of the monster crime 
of America, is apparent in “The Runaway Slave at Pilgrim’s 
Point.” The poem, in its delicate shadowing, its suggestive 
facts abruptly uttered or half expressed, its responsive heart- 
throbs, and in its indignant contrasts, illustrates the almost 
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boundless resources of her inspired Muse; while at the same 
time it makes palpable the foulest blot that could possibly 
stain the escutcheon of a professedly Christian people. The 
fugitive has escaped from her bondage, and is now “At Pil- 
grim’s Point.” She says: 


“T stand on the mark beside the shore 
Of the first white pilgrim’s bended knee, 
Where exile turned to ancestor, 
And God was thanked for liberty. 
I have run through the night, my skin is as dark, 
I bend my knee down on this mark 
I look on the sky and the sea, 


O pilgrim-souls, I speak to you! 

I see you come out proud and slow 
From the land of the spirits pale as dew, 
And round me and round me ye go! 

O pilgrims, I have gasped and run 
All night long from the whips of one 
Who in your names works sin and woe. 


And thus I thought that I would come 
And kneel here where ye knelt before, 
And feel your souls around me hum 
In undertone to the ocean’s roar; 
And lift my black face, my black hand, 
Here, in your names, to curse this land 
Ye blessed in freedom’s evermore. 


I am black, I am black! 
And yet God made me, they say; 

But if he did so, smiling back 
He must have cast his work away 

Under the feet of his white creatures, 

With a look of scorn—that the dusky features 
Might be trodden again to clay. 


And yet He has made dark things 
To be glad and merry as light. 
There ’s a little dark bird, sits and sings; 
There ’s a dark stream ripples out of sight; 
And the dark frogs chant in the safe morass, 
And the’ sweetest stars are made to pass 
O’er the face of the darkest night. 


But we who are dark, we are dark! 
Ah, God, we have no stars! 

About our souls in care and cark 
Our blackness shuts like prison-bars. 
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The poor souls crouch so far behind, 
That never a comfort can they find 
By reaching through the prison-bars. 


Indeed we live beneath the sky, 

That great smooth hand of God stretched out 
On all his children fatherly, 

To save them from the dread and doubt 
Which would be, if, from this low place, 
All opened straight up to his face 

Into the grand eternity. 


And still God’s sunshine and his frost, 
They make us hot, they make us cold, 
As if we were not black and lost; 
And the beasts and birds, in wood and fold, 
Do fear and take us for very men! 
Could the weep-poor-will or the cat of the glen 
Look into my eyes and be bold? 


I am black, I am black! 
But, once, I laughed in girlish glee, 
For one of my color stood in the track 
Where the drivers drove, and looked at me, 
And tender and full was the look he gave— 
- Could a slave look so at another slave ?— 
I look at the sky and the sea. 


And from that hour our spirits grew 
As free as if unsold, unbought. 

O, strong enough, since we were two, 
To conquer the world, we thought! 

The drivers drove us day by day; 

We did not mind, we went one way, 
And no better a freedom sought. 


In the sunny ground between the canes, 
He said ‘I love you’ as he passed; 

When the shingle roof rang sharp with the rains, 
I heard how he vowed it fast. , 

While others shook he smiled in the hut, 

As he carved me a bowl of the cocoa-nut 
Through the roar of the hurricanes. 


I sang his name instead of a song, 
Over and over I sang his name— 

Upward and downward I drew it along 
My various notes—the same, the same! 

I sang it low, that the slave-girls near 

Might never guess from aught they could hear, 
It was only a ame name. 
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I look on the sky and the sea. 
We were two to love,and two to pray— 
Yes, two, O God! who cried to thee, 
Though nothing didst thou say. 
Coldly thou sat’st behind the sun! 
And now I ery who am but-one, 
Thou wilt not speak to-day. 


We were black, we were black. 
We had no claim to love and bliss, 
What marvel if each went to wrack? 
They wrung my cold hands out of his— 
They dragged him . . where? . . I crawled to touch 
His blood’s mark in the dust! . . not much, 
Ye pilgrim-souls, .. though plain as this! 


Wrong, followed by a deeper wrong! 
Mere grief’s too good for such as I. 

So the white man brought the shame erelong 
To strangle the sob of my agony. 

They would not leave me for my dull, 

Wet eyes!—it was too merciful 
To let me weep pure tears and die. 


I am black, I am black! 

I wore a child upon my breast . . 
An amulet that hung too slack, 

And, in my unrest, could not rest. 
Thus we went moaning, child and mother, 
One to another, one to another, 

Until all ended for the best. 


For, hark! I will tell you low. . low. . 
I am black, you see— 
And the babe who lay on my bosom s0, 
Was far too white . . too white for me; 
As white as the ladies who scorned to pray 
Beside me at church but yesterday, 
Though my tears had washed a place for my knee. 


My own, own child! I could not bear 
To look in his face, it was so white. 
I covered him up with a kerchief there; 
I covered his face in close and tight: 
And he moaned and struggled, as well might be, 
For the white child wanted his liberty— 
Ha, ha! he wanted the master-right. 


He moaned and beat with his head and feet, 
His little feet that never grew— 

He struck them out, as it was meet, 
Against my heart to break it through. 


y 
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I might have sung and made him mild— 
But I dared not sing to the white-faced child 
The only song I knew. 


I pulled the kerchief very close: 
He could not see the sun, I swear, 
More then, alive, than now he does 
From between the roots of the mango . . where? 
. I know where. Close! a child and mother 
Do wrong to look at one another, 
When one is black and one is fair. 


Why, in that single glance I had 

Of my child’s face, . . I tell you all, 
I saw a look that made me mad! 

The master’s lock, that used to fall 
On my soul like hig lash . . or worse !— 
And so, to save it from my curse, 

I twisted it round in my shawl. 


And he moaned and trembled from foot to head, 
He shivered from head to foot, 

Till, after a time, he lay instead 
Too suddenly still and mute. 

I felt, beside, a stiffening cold. . 

I dared to lift up just a fold,.. 
As in lifting a leaf of the mango-fruit. 


But my fruit... ha, ha!—there, had been 
(I latgh to think on ’t at this hour!) 
Your fine white angels—who have seen 
Nearest the secret of God’s power— 
And plucked my fruit to make them wine, 
And sucked the soul of that child of mine, 
As the humming-bird sucks the soul of the flower. 


Ha, ha, the trick of the angels white! 
They freed the white child’s spirit so. 
I said not a word, but, day and night, 
I carried the body to and fro, 
And it lay on my heart like a stone . . as chill. 
The sun may shine out as much as he will: 
I am cold, though it happened a month ago. 


From the white man’s house and the black man’s hut 
I carried the little body on. 

The forest's arms did round us shut, 
And silence through the trees did run. 

They asked no question as I went— 

They stood too high for astonishment— 
They could see God sit on his throne. 
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My little body, kerchiefed fast, 

I bore it on through the forest . . on; 
And when I felt it was tired at last, 

I scooped a hole beneath the moon. 
Through the forest-tops the angels far, 
With a white, sharp finger from every star, 

Did point and mock at what was done. 


Yet when it was all done aright, . . 
Earth, ’twixt me and my baby, strewed, . . 
All, changed to black earth, . . nothing white, . . 
A dark child in the dark!—ensued 
Some comfort, and my heart grew young. 
I sate down smiling there and sung 
The song I learnt in my maidenhood. 


And thus we two were reconciled, 
The white child and black mother, thus; 
For, as I sang it soft and wild, 
The same song, more melodious, 
Rose from the grave whereon I sate, 
It was the dead child singing that, 
To join the souls of both of us. 


I look on the sea and the sky! 
Where the pilgrims’ ships first anchored lay 
The free sun rideth gloriously, 
But the pilgrim-ghosts have slid away 
Through the earliest streaks of the morn. 
My face is black, but it glares with a scorn 
Which they dare not meet by day. 


Ah! in their ’stead, their hunter-sons! 
Ah, ha! they are on me—they hunt in a ring— 
Keep off! I brave you all at once— 
I throw off your eyes like snakes that sting! 
You have killed the black eagle at nest, I think. 
Did you never stand still in your triumph, and shrink 
From the stroke of her wounded wing? 


(Man, drop that stone you dared to lift!) 
I wish you who stand there five abreast, 
Each, for his own wife’s joy and gift, 
A little corpse as safely at rest 
As mine in the mangoes! Yes, but she 
May keep live babies on her knee, 
And sing the song she likes the best. 


I am not mad: I am black. 
I see you staring in my face— 

I know you staring, shrinking back, 
Ye are born of the Washington-race. 
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And this land is the free America. 
And this mark on my wrist . . (I prove what I say) 
Ropes tied me up here to the flogging-place. 


You think I shrieked then? Not a sound! 
I hung, as a gourd hangs in the sun. 

I only cursed them all around 
As softly as I might have done 

My very own child. From these sands 

Up to the mountains, lift your hands, 
O slaves, and end what I begun! 


Whips, curses; these must answer those! 

For in this Unton, you have set 
Two kinds of men in adverse rows, 

Each loathing each; and all forget 
The seven wounds in Christ's body fair, 
While Hx sees gaping every-where 

Our countless wounds that pay no debt. 


Our wounds are different. Your white men 
Are, after all, not gods indeed, 
Nor able to make Christs again 
Do good with bleeding. We who bleed— 
Stand off!—we help not in our loss! 
We are too heavy for our cross, 
And fall and crush you and your seed. 


I fall, I swoon! I look at the sky. 

The clouds are breaking on my brain. 
I am floated along, as if I should die 

Of liberty’s exquisite pain. 
In the name of the white child waiting for me 
In the death-dark where we may kiss and agree, 
White men, I leave you all curse-free 

In my broken heart’s disdain !” 


With the true instinct of humanity in her heart, Mrs. 
Browning would work as well as wait for its redemption. 


- 


“The world waits 
For help. Beloved, let us love so well, 
Our work shall still be better for our love, 
And still our love be sweeter for our work, 
And both, commended, for the sake of each, 
By all true workers and true lovers, born.” 


“Tt is the hour for souls; 
That bodies, leavened by the will and love, 
Be lightened to redemption. The world’s old; 
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But the old world waits the hour to be renewed: © 
Toward which, new hearts in individual growth 
Must quicken, and increase to multitude 

In new dynasties of the race of men— 

Developed whence, shall grow spontaneously 

New Churches, new ceconomies, new laws 
Admitting freedom, new societies 

Excluding falsehood. Hz shall make all new.” 


She also had faith in “the larger coming time.” The nations 
would she inspire with broad, and large, and humane views 
to meet it. 


“Bring the higher example; release us 
Into the larger coming time: 
And into Christ's broad garment piece us 
Rags of virtue as poor as crime, 
National selfishness, civic yaunting. 


No more Jew nor Greek then—taunting 

Nor taunted—no more England nor France! 
But one confederate brotherhood planting 

One flag only, to mark the advance, 
Onward and upward, of all humanity. 


For fully-developed Christianity 
Is civilization perfected. 
‘Measure the frontier,’ shall it be said, 
‘Count the ships,’ in national vanity ?— 
Count the nation’s heart-beat sooner.” 


The sonnet is one of the most difficult kinds of metrical 
compositions, requiring the highest exercise of the poetic art. 
We conclude our selections with a quartette of the latter 
class of compositions: | 


“THE SERAPH AND POET. 


“The seraph sings before the manifest 
God-One, and in the burning of the seven, 
And with the full life of consummate heaven 
Heaving beneath him, like a mother’s breast 
Warm with her first-born’s slumber in that nest; 
The poet sings upon the earth grave-riven 
Before the naughty world, soon self-forgiven 
For wronging him, and in the darkness prest 
From his own soul by worldly weights. Even so, 
Sing, seraph, with the glory! heayen is high; 
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Sing, poet, with the sorrow! earth is low; 
The universe’s inward voices cry 

‘Amen’ to either song of joy and woe— 
Sing, seraph—poet—sing on equally!” 


“BEREAVEMENT. 


‘When some beloveds, ’neath whose eyelids lay 
The sweet lights of my childhood, one by one 
Did leave me dark before the natural sun, 
And I, astonied, fell, and could not pray— 

A thought within me to myself did say, 

‘Is God less God that thou art left undone? 

Rise, worship, bless him in this sackcloth spun, 

As in that purple! But I answered, Nay, 

What child his filial heart in words can loose 

If he behold his tender father raise 

The hand that chastens sorely? can he choose 

But sob in silence with an upward gaze? 

And my great Father, thinking fit to bruise, 
Discerns in speechless tears both prayer and praise.” 


“ SUBSTITUTION. 


‘When some beloved voice that was to you 

Both sound and sweetness faileth suddenly, 

And silence, against which you dare not cry, 
Aches round you like a strong disease and new— 
What hope? what help? what music will undo 
That silence to your sense? Not friendship’s sigh, 
Not reason’s subtile count. Not melody 

Of viols, nor of pipes that Faunus blew. 

Not songs of poets, nor of nightingales, 

Whose hearts leap upward through the cypress-trees 
To the clear moon; nor yet the spheric laws 
Selfchanted, nor the angel's sweet All hails 

Met in the smile of God. Nay, none of these. 
Speak thou, availing Christ, and fill this pause.” 


“COMFORT. 


“Speak low to me, my Savior, low and sweet 
From out the halleluiahs, sweet and low, 
Lest I should fear and fall, and miss thee so 
Who art not missed by any that entreat. 
Speak to me as to Mary at thy feet! 

And if no precious gems my hands bestow, 
Let my tears drop like amber while I go 
In reach of thy divinest voice complete 

Tn humanest affection—thus, in sooth, 

To lose the sense of losing. As a child, 
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Whose song-bird seeks the wood for evermore, 
Is sung to in its stead by mother’s mouth, 
Till, sinking on her breast, love-reconciled, 
He sleeps the faster that he wept before.” 


The longer poems of Mrs. Browning are, A Drama of 
Exile, The Seraphim, Prometheus Bound, A Vision of the 
Poets, The Poet’s Vow, Casa Guidi Windows, and Aurora 
Leigh. The best American edition of her poems is that 
issued by C. 8S. Francis, of New York. It was printed under 
the sanction of the author, and now, since her “Last Poems” 
have been added, comprises four beautiful “blue and gilt” 
volumes. The last of these contains a beautiful “Memorial” 
from the pen of Theodore Tilton, one of the editors of the 
Independent. She is one of the few of whom much can be 
said in praise, but little in blame. A lack of finish, which 
the critic may discover in some of her verses, is amply atoned 
for by their royal strength. Her intensity of feeling was en- 
riched with the acquisitions of great and varied knowledge, 
and regulated by a sound judgment and a strong will, while 
over all is spread the sunshine of a loving heart and a 
living faith. 

Her home in Florence is thus described by a visitor who 
wrote to the Atlantic Monthly, from Florence, immediately 
after Mrs. Browning’s decease: “Those who have known 
Casa Guidi can never forget the square anteroom, with its 
great picture and piano-forte, at which the boy Browning 
passed many an hour—the little dining-room covered with 
tapestry, and where hung medallions of Tennyson, Carlyle, 
and Robert Browning—the long room filled with plaster casts 
and studies, which was Mr, Browning’s retreat—and, dearest 
of all, the large drawing-room, where she always sat. It 
opens upon a balcony filled with plants, and looks out upon 
the old iron-gray church of Santa Felice. There was some- 
thing about this room that seemed to make it a proper and 
especial haunt for poets. The dark shadows and subdued 
light gave it a dreamy look, which was only enhanced by the 
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tapestry-covered walls and old pictures of saints that looked 
out sadly from their carved frames of black wood. Large 
bookcases, constructed of specimens of Florentine carving se- 
lected by Mr. Browning, were brimming over with wise-look- 
ing books. Tables were covered with more gayly-bound vol- 
umes, the gifts of brother authors. Dante’s grave profile, a 
cast of Keats’s face and brow taken after death, a pen-and- 
ink sketch of Tennyson, the genial face of John Kenyon, 
Mrs. Browning’s good friend and relative, little paintings of 
the boy Browning, all attracted the eye in turn, and gave 
rise to a thousand musings. A quaint mirror, easy-chairs 
and sofas, and a hundred nothings that always add an inde- 
scribable charm, were all massed in this room. But the glory 
of all, and that which sanctified all, was seated in a low 
arm-chair near the door. A small table, strewn with writing 
materials, books, and newspapers, was always by her side. 

<“To those who loved. Mrs. Browning—and to know her 
was to love her—she was singularly attractive. Hers was 
not the beauty of feature; it was the loftier beauty of ex- 
pression. Her slight figure seemed hardly large enough to 
contain the great heart that beat so fervently within, and the 
soul that expanded more and more as one year gave place to 
another. It was difficult to believe that such a fairy hand 
could pen thoughts of such ponderous weight, or that such a 
‘still small voice’ could utter them with equal force. But 
it was Mrs. Browning’s face upon which one loved to gaze— 
that face and head which almost lost themselves in the. thick 
curls of her dark brown hair. That jealous hair could not 
hide the broad, fair forehead, ‘royal with the truth,’ as 
smooth as any girl’s, and 


‘Too large for wreath of modern wont.’ 


Her large brown eyes were beautiful, and were in truth the 
windows of her soul. They combined the confidingness of a 
child with the poet-passion of heart and of intellect; and in 
gazing into them it was ark to read why Mrs. Browning 
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wrote. God’s inspiration was her motive power, and in her 
eyes was the reflection of this ‘higher light. 

‘And her smile it seemed half holy, 

As if drawn from thoughts more far 

Than our common jestings are.’” 

Mrs. Browning was an invalid all her life. <A frail flower 
in childhood, her father sought for her the bracing air of 
the mountains and of the seaside. A hemorrhage from the 
lungs, at the age of thirty-seven, was the prelude of much 
weakness and suffering. Many of her most beautiful poems 
went forth from a heart wrung with anguish. Yet her death, 
which occurred on the 29th of June, 1861, was sudden. Her 
_ last illness was only a week’s duration. ( The closing scene 
5 was one of calm reliance upon God; and her last words 


were, FL is beautiful!” as though the vision of the better 
land was already breaking upon her, ere her feet had left 
the shores of time.) Loving friends, English, American, and 
Italian, followed her to her last resting-place in the beautiful 
English Cemetery without the walls of Florence. But while 
she rests in her Itahan grave 
“Her songs in troops 

Walk up and down our earthly slopes, 

Companioned by diviner hopes.” 
In her death Italy has lost one of its most devoted, liberty- 
loving friends, and universal freedom its noblest poet-advocate. 
As a poet her sex has furnished none greater. True, noble, 
gifted, pure, the melodies to which she has given utterance 
are for the coming ages as well as for the present. “Daugh- 
ter of Shakspeare,” farewell! ‘Thy harp has been tuned anew 
in the paradise of God. : ele aoe Bl 





AX VIL. 


THE MARTYR QUEEN—MARIA ANTOINETTE. 





Tue history of the unfortunate Maria Anrornerre forms 
one of the saddest chapters in the history of the world. 

_ Life’s opening could scarcely be more brilliant; its close could 
scarcely be more dark and desolate. Her mother, Maria 
Theresa, ascended the throne of Austria at the age of twenty- 
three. The empire was then apparently upon the brink of 
ruin. Its treasury was empty, its military organization broken 
down, its nobles without confidence in the throne or in each 
other, and the whole nation torn by factions and restless with 
discontent. France, Germany, and Spain, having combined 
their forces and obtained important victories over the armies 
of the Queen, resolved to blot Austria from the map of na- 
tions, and to partition her territory among themselves. Al- 
ready their bayonets were gleaming from the hill-sides around 
the capital. Her husband was too deficient in force of char- 
acter to give her any aid in such an emergency. This young 
woman, of twenty-three, had something of a task before her. 
In the dead of the night, lighted only by the camp-fires 

of her enemies, she made her flight. A few faithful but 
thoroughly-disheartened adherents accompanied her. Hope had 
abandoned every bosom but her own. She was dauntless and 
unbending. When her wisest counselors besought her to com- 
promise and end the hopeless strife by consenting to part 
with portions of her territory, with flashing eye and determ- 
ined tone, her laconic reply was, “Not one acre.” In the 


wilds of Hungary she raised her standard and summoned 
221 
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around her its warlike barons. “With reining steeds, and 
flaunting banners, and steel-clad ‘retainers, and all the para- 
phernalia of barbaric pomp, those chieftains gathered around 
the heroic Queen. The spirit of ancient chivalry still glowed 
in these fierce hearts, and they gazed with a species of re- 
ligious homage upon the young Queen who, in distress, had 
fled to their wilds to invoke the aid of their strong arms.” 
It was a critical moment. Had she the genius equal to the 
emergency? Could she control the fiery spirits she had 
evoked? An empire hung in the balance. It was poised 
upon this question. The historian tells us that she appeared 
before these chieftains dressed in the garb of the deepest 
mourning, with the crown of her ancestors upon her brow, 
her right hand resting upon the hilt of the sword of the 
Austrian kings, and holding on her left arm her infant son, 
Joseph. Her features were deadly pale, but the high cast 
of resolution mantled her brow. In this posture she ad- 
dressed the bold knights, told them the desperate state of 
her affairs, concealing nothing; then she said she committed 
her children, herself, and her empire to their hands. The 
warriors were raised to a perfect frenzy of enthusiasm. They 
grasped their swords, and, waving them above their heads, 
shouted, “We will die for our Queen, Maria Theresa.” 
Nothing could stand before their enthusiasm. Like a re- 
sistless avalanche, they hurled themselves upon their invaders, 
drove them from the soil they had invaded, pursued them 
even into their own country, and compelled them to sue for 
peace. This was granted only after they had restored to 
Austria the provinces ravaged from her, and also surrendered 
large portions of their own territory. Thus, almost at a blow, 
Austria was raised from the very brink of utter ruin to the 
highest pinnacle of splendor and power. Maria Theresa was 
a splendid queen. She combined both administrative and 
diplomatic ability in the highest degree. She had queenly 
dignity, was as stern to observe as she was to exact the most 
punctilious conformity to all the minutie of court etiquette. 
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She was the mother of sixteen children. She was as rigid 
and punctilious as a mother as she was as a queen, and 
would have made an excellent mother had the same qualities 
answered for that purpose.’ As it was, the mother’s love was, 
to a great extent, blended with the queen’s stateliness. The 
Emperor Francis, on the other hand, was gentle and affection- 
ate toward his children. This has given rise to the by-word, 
that “Maria Theresa governed the empire, while Francis took 
care of the children.” It is quite certain that the mother 
inspired the children with awe—the father inspired them 
with Jove. 

Maria Antoinette was born November 2,1755. Her father 
died when she was about ten years of age. An incident con- 
nected with his last interview reveals the tenderness of the 
father and the affection of the child. He was about leaving 
for Inspriick, and had already entered his carriage, when, upon 
a sudden impulse, he ordered the cavalcade to pause, and 
directed an attendant to bring him his little daughter, Maria 
Antoinette. He pressed her tenderly to his breast while she 
threw her arms around his neck. At length he relinquished 
his grasp, saying sadly, “Adieu, my dear little daughter. 
Father wished once more to press you to his heart.” Was 
there an instinctive presentiment here of his own approaching 
end, and of the life of agony to be meted out to the beautiful 
but unfortunate daughter? Certain it is, that the Emperor, 
after a few days’ illness, died at Inspriick, and that this was 
his last interview with his loved Antoinette. In her natural 
temperament, she was in many respects the reverse of her 
mother. She was open-hearted, mirthful, and had an utter 
contempt for all the restraints and formalities of court eti- 
quette. She was not particularly fond of study, and her 
attainments were rather superficial—too superficial, indeed, to 
be even showy. Her independence bordered upon reckless- 
ness, and, in subsequent years, was, no doubt, the occasion of 
much of her misfortune. The strength of her character—her 
best inheritance from a noble mother—was brought out only 
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when misfortunes darkened her path. Lamartine describes 
her personal appearance as she bloomed into womanhood. 
“She was a tall, graceful figure, a true daughter of the Tyrol. 
The natural majesty of her carriage destroyed none of the 
erace of her movements; her neck rising elegantly and dis- 
tinctly from her shoulders, gave expression to every attitude. 
The woman was perceptible beneath the queen, the tender- 
ness of the heart was not lost in the elevation of her destiny. 
Her light brown hair was long and silky; her forehead, high 
and rather projecting, was united to her temples by those 
fine curves which give so much delicacy and expression to 
that seat of thought, or the soul in woman; her eyes, of that 
clear blue which reflects the skies of the North or the waters 
of the Danube; an aquiline nose, the nostrils open and slightly 
projecting, where emotions palpitate and courage is evinced; 
a large mouth, Austrian lips, that is, projecting and well- 
defined; an oval countenance, animated, varying, impassioned, 
and the ensemble of those features, replete with that expres- 
sion, impossible to describe, which emanates from the look, 
the shades, the reflections of the face, which encompass it 
with an iris like that of the warm and tinted vapor which 
bathes objects in full sunlight—the extreme loveliness which 
the ideal conveys, and which, by giving it life, increases its 
attraction. With all these charms, a soul yearning to attach 
itself, a heart easily moved, but yet earnest in its desire to 
fix itself; a pensive and intelligent smile, with nothing of 
vacuity in it, because it felt itself worthy of friendships. 
Such was Maria Antoinette as a woman.” 

At the early age of fifteen this lovely girl was wedded 
to Louis, the grandson of the reigning monarch and _heir- 
apparent of the throne of France, who was then about twenty- 
two years of age. Let none of our readers suppose that dove 
had any thing to do with this affair. State policy required 
a closer union between France and Austria; hence it was 
necessary that the daughter of Maria Theresa should be mar- 
. ried to the grandson of Louis XV. The parties had never 
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seen each other. The young Louis, in temperament and 
character, was just the opposite of Antoinette. He had little 
energy of mind or body, was cold, phlegmatic—singularly 
destitute of all passions. Yet he was not wanting in a cer- 
tain dignity of manner, and his life was marked by rectitude 
of conduct, whether it was governed by rectitude of principle 
or not. He merely submitted to the proposed union, express- 
ing neither pleasure nor displeasure. Toward her he exhib- 
ited not the least tenderness, and for years never seemed to 
think that she stood in nearer relations to him than any 
other of the ladies belonging to the Court. The most mag- 
nificent cavalcade attended the departure of the young prin- 
cess from Vienna and conducted her to Kell, on the frontier. 
She was here received by a still more imposing display, and 
with increasing splendor conducted to the Tuileries. Alas, 
what a prelude to “sorrows such as few on earth have ever 
experienced!” An evil omen accompanied these royal fes- 
tivities. An accidental spark set fire to the scaffolding 
where the fire-works for the occasion had been prepared. 
The whole was, in an instant, one sheet of flame. The min- 
isters of pleasure were suddenly converted into messengers 
of death. Torpedos, serpents, rockets, and other explosive 
implements to be used in the exhibition, were shot off into 
the midst of the dense crowd, occasioning a terrific panic, and — 
resulting in a great loss of life, and in maiming and wound- 
ing a still larger number. 

At the hour of midnight, May 10, 1774, the dissolute and 
corrupt Louis XV breathed his last, and Maria Antoinette 
became Queen of France. The recklessness with which Maria 
had indicated her contempt of the forms and ceremonies of 
court etiquette, the little effort she made to conceal her 
aversion to sundry persons near the throne, and perhaps her 
own indiscretions, “had excited not a little prejudice against 
her. She was charged with being Austrian in her sympa- 
thies, and with being the enemy of France. A thousand 
scandals were industriously circulated against her to blacken 
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her reputation; and even ribald-songs, of which she was the 
jest, were hawked through the streets and sung by the 
masses. The neglect with which she was treated by her 
cold, passionless husband, not only imbittered her life, but 
gave courage to her enemies. It was her misfortune to have 
a husband who, though he was heir to a kingdom, had not 
the manliness to defend her from ‘the malignity of her ene- 
mies. In fact, it is doubtful whether he was ever sufficiently 
awakened from his stolid indifference to comprehend the mat- 
ter, or to realize that he had any interest in it whatever. 
Such was Louis XVI; as dignified as a statue, and about as 
passionless. He delighted, however, in books, in retirement, 
and in making toys for children. He is said to have been 
good; but at the same time it is doubtful whether he was 
good from strength of principle or from the lack of force to 
be evil. He knew that he had inherited a crown and was a 
king; he knew also the forms of court etiquette, and could 
follow its routine just as a parrot can call out its prescribed 
“Poll! Poll!” But of the knowledge of men and of public. 
affairs he was as innocent as a child. Such also was Maria 
Antoinette —frivolous, thoughtless, reckless in the pursuit of 
pleasure, imprudent to last degree, but, we think, not criminal. 
“Her life at the Little Trianon and how she left it is de- 
described in a note addressed by a friend to the editor a few 
years since. He says: “I had only two hours between the 
arrival and departure of the trains that connect with Paris, 
and I resolved to hunt up again that quiet, secluded, roman- 
tic spot where Maria Antoinette loved to retire in Summer 
from the brilliancy of her Court into simple and unembar- 
rassed rustic life, vainly hoping to realize those dreams of 
pastoral happiness so beautifully represented by her Court 
painter, Barteun. The ‘Swiss Cottage’ is the center of the 
most secluded portion of the great park known as the Little 
Trianon. There the youthful Queen, with a very limited and 
select circle, spent a short time during the hot term of Sum- 
mer in entire seclusion. Whatever nature lacked to make up 
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the romantic, art accomplished. A labyrinthine path, skirted . 
by the tangled wildness of a forest, leads you into secluded, 
rocky recesses, where hidden fountains send forth their spark- 
ling waters from the depths of grottos never heated by the 
ardent sun; and by meadow levels, where the richest grasses 
are cropped all day by the quiet cow or nimble goat—onward, 
till at last, if without a guide, bewildered in your search, 
you are brought to the pebbled beach and grassy banks of a 
beautiful water; you pause to enjoy the charming scene. 
The little lake, like a mirror, reflects the skirting woods, and 
verdant slopes, and thatched group of farm-houses at its west- 
ern curve. They were built in true Swiss style for the Queen. 
The roofs are thatched with straw. There still remain the 
spring-house and dairy where she made butter with her own 
hands—the poultry-yard, where she fed her broods—the 
kitchen, with its ovens and culinary ware hanging on familiar 
nails. The house is planned of simplest structure—the cham- 
bers are reached by a covered open stairs at one end. The 
table stands yet in the dining-room surrounded by its chairs; 
the andirons are in the fireplace; the old clock, by the wall; 
the chests of drawers, the buffet—in short, whatever could 
be gathered, after the scattering by the mobs of the Revolu- 
tion, have been brought back and placed in old positions. 
The little mill where the grain was rudely ground, the out- 
buildings of every description yet stand as they were left 
seventy years ago. How beautiful, yet how sad that spot! 
Imagination could reanimate it, when poor Maria, in her sim- 
ple garb, played the farmer’s wife, or the baker’s, or the 
miller’s. Here she was happy; the evil courtiers were not 
permitted entrance; court intrigue, the bane of her life, was 
here powerless; a short, though only for a short time, she 
could breathe the pure, fragrant air of woods and meadows, 
unfettered by the tedious ceremonies of the palace. But, 
alas, how silent now! ‘Two sentinels guard the place, for no 
foot is allowed to step upon the floor sacred to the painful 


memory of her for whom it was built. No woman since 
30 
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upon the throne of France, has presumed to make it, as she, 
a place of mimic abode; they could as soon have thought of 
living in her tomb. An old tree, falling, but lodged in the 
arms of a young and vigorous maple, as it was rocked to and 
fro by the freshly-blowing breeze, gave forth most piteous 
moans, like a mourner seeking that rest which all who had 
made the past happy had found. The ducks loudly quacked 
on the water, the swan sailed around in quiet leisure, and 
the fish darted beneath; nothing besides gave any animation 
to the scene. I plucked a few leaves and picked up a few 
pebbles as sowvenirs de voyage and turned sadly away.” ‘This / 
suggests that there may have been other bright spots in her 
history, and also gleams of sunshine in even her early char- | 
acter, which the malignity of her enemies and the misfor- ) 
tunes that fell upon her family have not permitted to come | 
down to us. 

Louis and Maria inherited the evil consequences of the cor- 
ruptions and crimes of the French Court, which had been accu- 
mulating more than four centuries. No couple could be more 
ill-adapted to such a condition. The popular discontent was 
now rapidly culminating in one of the most fearful revolu- 
tions that ever blackened the political heavens of any nation. 
The murmuring discontents of the people found additional 
cause of excitement in the successful war of the Revolution 
and the founding of a great republic in North America. 
“Let us have no king;” “Down with despotism;” “Let us 
have a republic,” were not unfrequently heard in. the deep 
undertone of the mutterings of a nation’s discontent. From 
this time onward to its final and fearful termination the prog- 
ress of the Revolution moved steadily, sternly, and almost 
without check. Their growing troubles not only brought out 
whatever of nobleness there was in the substratum of the 
character of each, but under their pressure the stolid King 
began to cling to the Queen for support, and even to love her 
as his wife. Nine years after their marriage their first child 
was born. They had three subsequently. Their eldest -son 
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died in childhood, and was soon followed by the youngest 
child, a daughter. The two that survived, Maria Theresa 
and Louis Charles, figure largely and sadly in the subsequent 
misfortunes and sufferings of the family. The empire and 
the royal family were now upon the brink of a voleano— 
swelling, seething, quivering for its great upheaval. Had the 
King possessed the sagacity and the energy of a Napoleon, it 
might have been possible for him to have seized these ele- 
ments with a firm grasp, and held them in check or given 
to them another direction. But he was destitute alike of 
sagacity and energy. Wherever he appeared he seemed only 
to invite the electricity of the Revolution to expend its fury 
upon his own defenseless head. 

The storm of revolution, whose elements had been gather- 
ing for ages, burst upon France in all its fury in 1789. A 
delirium seized upon the masses, and, impelled as it were by 
some overwhelming instinct of madness, they swept through 
the streets of Paris, setting at defiance all law and order. 
Many of the soldiers of the King joined the maddened people. 
Most of the wealthy citizens fled, carrying with them what- 
ever they could. Louis ordered a large portion of the troops 
yet remaining loyal, to Versailles for the protection of the 
royal person and family. This was a most impolitic step. 
The very force which should have met the mob on its own 
ground, and met them at the outset, was ordered away, leay- 
ing Paris in a fearful state of anarchy. It was the first tri- 
umph of the mob. Scenes ensued which baffle description— 
such, indeed, as the world never before witnessed. All re- 
straints were removed, and demoniac passions raged uncurbed. 
On the 14th of March the Bastile was stormed and taken 
by the frenzied masses. This added fuel to the flames. 

The energy of Maria Theresa now began to show itself in 
the unfortunate Antoinette. But im vain did she endeavor 
to arouse her stolid husband to the necessity of vigorous and 
heroic resistance. He was wholly unmoved. The inexplicable 
combination of goodness and stolidity im his character now 
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reigned supreme. The only thought was that of winning 
back the love of his subjects, proposing compromises when 
he ought to have been running bullets, and finally declaring 
that not one drop of the blood of his people should ever be 
shed at his command. He even resolved to go in an open 
carriage and unprotected from Versailles to Paris, that he 
might at once prove his personal ‘courage and also his love 
for the people. -The Queen was in an agony over this mad 
resolve, but all her efforts to prevent its execution were un- 
availing, and she bade him adieu, never expecting his return. 
Evidence of a plot to assassinate him on the way could not 
shake his purpose. The National Assembly, then in session 
at Versailles, and comprising twelve hundred members, though 
sympathizing with the people, were not yet prepared for the 
sacrifice of the King. They adjourned, and, forming a proces- 
sion, followed him on foot. This was on the 17th of July. 
The King was continually exposed to the jeers and insults of 
the numberless hordes that thronged the streets and hedged 
up his way. That he escaped death upon the spot is almost 
a miracle. The visit was planned without wisdom, and its 
issue was without advantage. Late at night the stolid King 
returned safely to his distracted family. 

Soon the attention of the mob was turned toward Ver- 
sailles, and, driven by a blind instinct, it rushed in that di- 
rection. Lafayette, at the head of thirty-five thousand troops, 
_ was utterly powerless to check the mighty torrent. Messen- 
gers warned the royal family of its approach. Louis entreated 
the Queen to take the children and flee to some place of 
safety. “I am the daughter of Maria Theresa,” she proudly 
replied, “and have learned not to fear death. Nothing shall 
induce me to desert my husband in this extremity.” The 
scene that followed is thus described by the historian of that 
period: “From the windows of their mansion the disorderly 
multitude were soon descried, in a dense and apparently- 
interminable mass, pouring along through the broad avenues 
toward the palaces of Versailles. It was in the evening twi-. 
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light of a dark and rainy day. Like ocean tides, the frantic 
mob rolled in from every direction. Their shouts and revels 
swelled upon the night air. The rain began to fall in tor- 
rents. They broke into the houses for shelter, insulted maids 
and matrons, tore down every thing combustible for their 
watch-fires, massacred a few of the body-guard of the Queen, 
and, with bacchanalian songs, roasted their horses for food. 
And thus passed the hours of this long and dreary night in 
hideous outrages, for which one can hardly find a parallel in 
the annals of New Zealand cannibalism. The immense gar- 
dens of Versailles were filled with a tumultuous ocean of 
half-frantic men and women, tossed to and fro in the wildest 
and most reckless excitement.” Toward morning the mob 
forced an entrance to the palace. The guards were cut down 
and mutilated with savage barbarity. Antoinette had barely 
time to escape from her bed-chamber when the raging multi- 
tude burst into it with horrid oaths and the basest ribaldry. 
Her bed was pierced through and through with their bay- 
onets. Lafayette with extreme difficulty rallied enough of 
the National Guard to save the lives of the royal family, but 
not to protect them from insult. The multitude stuck the 
bloody and ghastly heads of the butchered guards upon pikes 
and held them up before the windows, where they could be 
seen by the royal family. 

A dark and stormy day succeeded this terrible night. It 
was the 8th of October, 1789. The drenching rain and chill- 
ing wind had neither diminished the number nor abated the 
fury of the mob. They crowded the gates of the palace, 
firmg bullets through the windows and doors. Maria Antoi- 
nette now appeared in the splendor of her queenly character. 
. She was calm and heroic. Regardless of the shots which 
were whistling by her she intervened to save some of her 
faithful guards. When M. Luzerne placed himself before her 
to shield her she firmly with her own hand resisted the 
effort, saying, “The King can not afford to lose such a faith- 
ful servant as you are.” When the multitude demanded that 
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she should show herself upon the balcony she immediately 
came forth, with her children by her side. She thus appealed 
to them as a mother. She knew they had long hated her, 
but she thought they would honor the children of the King. 
“Away with the children,” they exclaimed. Without the 
least perceptible tremor she led them back, and immediately 
appeared alone, with her arms folded and her eyes turned 
upward to heaven. This act of daring heroism struck the 
multitude with profound surprise; not a gun was fired, not 
an arm raised against her. After a moment of silence a 
spontaneous burst of applause arose, and shouts of “ Vive la 
reine! vive la reine!” pierced the skies. Had the King pos- 
sessed the genius to avail himself of this change in the popu- 
lar sentiment, he might have leaped upon the top wave and 
completely. turned the current in favor of both himself and 
his Queen. But this was too much to expect. The golden 
opportunity passed forever. 

The vast multitude were acting without plan, or purpose, 
or even a leader. Yet the King, Lafayette, and the National 
Guard of thirty-five thousand armed men were powerless be- 
fore them. But why powerless? Simply because they lacked 
the genius, energy, and decision called for at the moment. 
They were in fact as much without plan or purpose as the 
mob itself. The multitude now demanded that the King 
should go to Paris. With the same blind lack of policy 
which marked him always, he consented to go on condition 
that his wife and children should accompany him. Thus, in- 
stead of availing himself of the auspicious moment when they 
might have been conveyed to a place of safety, he plunged 
them into the very jaws of destruction. They left Versailles 
at one oclock, and were seven hours upon the journey. It 
was an awful ride. “Before, behind, and around was a hide- 
ous concourse of vagabonds, male and female, in uncounted 
thousands, armed with every conceivable weapon, yelling, 
blaspheming, and crowding against the carriages, so that they 
surged to and fro like ships in a storm.” The gory heads of 
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the murdered guards were borne on pikes by the windows 
of the carriage, so as to be in constant view of those within. 
There was also a constant discharge of fire-arms, so that the 
carriage was filled with the smoke of the powder. The bul- 
lets also pierced the windows, ornaments, and other parts of 
the royal carriage. It seems almost a miracle that the party 
escaped with their lives. The Tuileries now became in fact 
the prison instead of the home of the royal family. That 
night Paris is described as being one vast boiling caldron of 
tumult and riot. Scenes were enacted that transcended all 
former violence and wickedness. The poor little Dauphin, 
when he awoke in the morning, hearing the guns firing and 
the tumult in the street, clung to his mother’s neck, trem- 
bling with fear, and exclaiming, “Q, mother! mother! is to- 
day yesterday again?” Poor child! darker and sadder scenes 
were yet in reserve for him. 

Maria was the special object of hate to the revolutionists. 
The most absurd stories were circulated about her hatred of 
France. At one time the rumor was that she was inciting 
the King to bombard the city; at another that she was or- 
ganizing the refugees from the country at Coblentz for its 
invasion; and again that she was trying to rouse Austria— 
alas! Maria Theresa was now no more—to come to the rescue 
of the King. These reports maddened the brutal multitude 
to such a degree that every hour her life was in imminent 
peril. She was watched continually. Every word, act, and 
expression of countenance was reported to add fuel to the 
flames. Her very name was a watchword for rage and exe- 
eration. The multitude fell upon her few friends and tore 
them in pieces with the fury of famished wolves. Maria was 
frequently importuned to flee to some place of safety, but 
she resolutely determined never to leave her husband and 
children, but to live or die with them. 

One cause of great embarrassment to the King was the 
fleeing from France of the nobles and those friendly to law 
and order. This is mentioned as one of the misfortunes of 
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the King, and the nobles have been severely censured. Even 
Maria wrote to them a beseeching letter, in which she says, 
“Tf you love your King, your religion, your government, and 
your country, return! return! return!” These censures are 
absurd. The policy or rather impolicy of the King left them 
no other alternative than to stay at home and be butchered 
by the mob, or to seek safety by flight. Thousands of them 
would have rallied to the standard of the King and subdued 
the mob by force; but to stay in Paris and submit unresist- 
ingly to being butchered in the streets, hung at the lamp- 
posts, or having their dwellings burned around the head of 
their families, was asking a little too much of human nature. 
But through all Louis persisted in his refusal to assume a 
hostile attitude to his people. He would apply the endearing 
epithet “my children” to the wolves ravening for the blood 
of his wife and children, still vainly hoping to win them back 
by concessions, and by evincing toward them a forgiving and 
kind spirit. 

The crowned heads of Europe now began to be interested 
in the struggle. The brother of the King, subsequently 
Charles X, went from court to court to create an interest for 
Louis. Joseph II, King of Austria, full of alarm for his 
royal sister, had offered to send an army of thirty-five thou- 
sand to aid the loyalists of France in reéstablishing the royal 
authority. But these reports only infuriated the multitude 
still more. The ferocious Marat now rose to influence in the 
Assembly. “Citizens,” he exclaimed, “watch with an eagle 
eye that palace, the impenetrable den where plots are ripen- 
ing against the people. There a perfidious Queen lords it 
over a treacherous King, and rears the cubs of tyranny.” 
His invective was received with rounds of applause. Even 
the King now became aroused to his danger, and resolved to 
escape. His plan was well laid, though not by himself, and 
had well-nigh succeeded. The arrest and return of the royal 
family to Paris form one of the most thrilling chapters of 
this sad history. This was the last ray. of light: that gleamed 
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upon the waning fortunes of the King, and this proved to be 
only a terrible mockery of his hopes. Thenceforward only an 
accumulation of horrors awaited him and his wretched family. 

His return to Paris occurred on the 25th of June, 1791. 
Over one year longer they continued prisoners in the palace, 
suffering indignities and exposed to perils unparalleled. At 
this time the French people were divided into three classes, 
each arrayed in deadly hostility toward the others. The first, 
comprising most of the nobles of the realm, desired the re- 
establishment of the monarchy. The second included the 
Girondists, who desired the dethronement of the King and 
the establishment of a republic. The third was that of the 
Jacobins, or ultra Democrats, who demanded the entire abo- 
lition of all distinctions of rank and wealth. While these 
factions were fiercely contending for the supremacy, the start- 
ling intelligence reached Paris that an army of one hundred 
and fifty thousand men had crossed the frontiers of France, 
and were marching to the rescue of the royal family. The 
immediate effect of this news was to increase the madness 
of the multitude till it knew no bounds. It also brought 
about a partial and temporary alliance between the Girondists 
and Jacobins. To preserve the royal family longer in the 
palace was impossible. They were conveyed prisoners first 
to the hall of the National Assembly and then to the Tem- 
ple. Their friends no longer had access to them. Their 
servants were taken away and they were left to perform the 
most menial duties themselves. The Princess Elizabeth, the 
King’s sister, was the only companion of their solitude. Their 
food was of the coarsest kind, and their treatment brutal in 
the extreme. As an illustration of the indignities they suf- 
fered, it is related that one day, when the Queen sought 
fresh air outside the door of her cell, one of the guards 
amused his companions by puffing tobacco smoke in her face. 

In very pity for his misfortunes we now forget the weak- 
ness and stolid passiveness of the King. The pious trust, 


the patient endurance, and the affectionate sympathy for each 
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other now manifested by the royal prisoners, make their prison 
a hallowed spot. The sainted Elizabeth seemed to be the 
good angel lending even a charm to their captivity. Six 
weeks later, on one dark, gloomy night, the King was torn 
from the arms of this loving group, amid the agonizing 
screams of his wife and children, and hurried away to one 
of the most gloomy and loathsome cells of the dismal prison. . 
The Queen in the most piteous manner appealed to the sym- 
pathies of her jailers, wringing her hands in the agony of 
despair; but her entreaties fell upon hearts of stone. Thank 
God, there is retribution somewhere for crime! 

On the 20th of January, 1793, a little more than. five 
months after their incarceration, the King was condemned by 
the National Assembly to death, and the next morning the 
guillotine did its work. Over one hundred thousand citizens 
witnessed the tragedy. The condemnation and execution were 
hastened in consequence of the approach of the allied armies 
and the defeat of the French troops. Thus the bad fortune 
of the King continually followed him; the very means em- 
ployed to benefit his cause, precipitating his misfortunes all 
through, and the final effort for his rescue only hastening his 
execution. In his last moments he maintained the firmness 
- of his faith and the serenity of his mind. As he stood upon 
the scaffold he attempted to address the multitude. “People,” 
said he, “I die innocent of all the crimes laid to my charge. 
I pardon the authors of my death, and pray God the blood 
you are about to shed may never fall again upon France. 
And you, unhappy people—’ Here his voice was drowned 
by the beating of drums and the clamor of the assassins. 
The King turned sadly away. His executioners bound him 
to the plank beneath the glittermg ax. “The plank sunk. 
The blade glided. The head fell.” 

About four months more of dreary solitude and of ago- 
nizing suspense was endured by the Queen, when a new 
affliction fell upon her. The scene is thus described by Mr. 
Abbott: “A loud noise was heard one night at the door of 
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their chamber, and a band of armed men came tumultuously 
in and read to the Queen an order that her little son should 
be entirely separated from her and imprisoned by himself. 
The poor child, as he heard this cruel decree, was frantic 
with terror, and, throwing himself into his mother’s arms, 
shrieked out, ‘O, mother! mother! do not abandon me to these 
men. They will kill me as they did papa. The Queen was 
thrown into a perfect delirium of mental agony. She placed 
her child upon the bed, and stationing herself before him, 
with eyes glaring like a tigress, and with almost superhuman 
energy, declared that they should tear her in pieces before 
they should touch her poor boy. The officers were subdued 
by this affecting exhibition of maternal love, and forbore vio- 
lence. For two hours she thus contended against all solicita- 
tions, till, entirely overcome by exhaustion, she fell in a swoon 
on the floor. The child was then hurried from the apart- 
ment and placed under the care of a brutal wretch, whose 
name, Simon, inhumanity has immortalized.” Utter despair 
now settled down upon the wretched Antoinette. Her daugh- 
ter, Maria Theresa, and the Princess Elizabeth tenderly min- 
istered to her; but her life was only one prolonged and ever- 
deepening agony. 

The fiends who had her in charge could not long permit 
even these indulgences in kind effort to alleviate the wretch- 
edness of the Queen. They tore her away from her com- 
panions, and plunged her into one of the lowest and most 
loathsome of the dungeons beneath the Conciergerie. The 
walls were damp, and the floor was covered with mud and 
water. <A rickety chair, an old pine table, and a miserable 
pallet was the only furniture in the cell. The shoes of the 
Queen were soaked with water and‘soon fell from her feet, 
and her clothes rotted and fell from her body piece by piece. 
The wife of the jailer was smitten with compassion, and 
ministered a few comforts to the prisoner. But for this she 
and her husband were both plunged into a similar dungeon. 
Unterrified by this the daughter of. the new jailer visited the 
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Queen daily to minister to her necessities. Antoinette had 
drawn threads from a woolen blanket, and, by means of a 
toothpick, plaited them into a garter. Through the aid of 
the daughter of the jailer, shé succeeded in transmitting it 
to her daughter, as the memorial of a mother’s love. That 
garter is still preserved as a sacred relic. 

The denouement with the poor Queen, who must now thor- 
oughly enlist our sympathies, was not long delayed. arly 
in October she was brought up from her loathsome dungeon 
into the court-room to undergo the mockery of a trial. She 
was a most pitiable spectacle. Her hair had become gray, 
and deep lines had been traced by still deeper agonies upon 
her queenly countenance. She condescended to make no de- 
fense, averring that she was in the hands of those from 
whom she had learned to expect neither justice nor mercy. 
Condemnation, of course, followed trial. Her sentence was 
death upon the guillotine within twenty-four hours. Neither 
the sentence nor the insults of the mob could affect her. 
Not a muscle moved, her cheek was unblanched, her eye calm 
and piercing, and she stood in spirit lofty and unbroken. 
That night she wrote a very touching letter to her children 
and the Princess Elizabeth. (Then she kneeled down upon 
the floor of her cell and prayed till her soul was elevated 
and tranquilized by the influences of a serene and holy faith, 
after which she threw herself upon her couch and fell into a 
profound slumber.) With the morning came the daughter of 
the jailer once more to exercise her kind offices. The Queen 
was dressed in a white robe, and a white cap was placed 
upon her head. It was a simple yet eloquent protest of her 
innocence of crime against the State. To render the closing 
scene still more degrading her arms were bound behind her, 
and she was carried to the place of execution in an open hay- 
cart. It was surrounded by a strong railing, but contained 
no seat. She could not sit down, nor could she use her 
arms to steady herself, but was pitched violently to and fro 
as the cart rumbled along. Her clothing was disarranged, 
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and she was bruised and wounded. It makes one almost 
shudder to think how demon-like humanity may become when 
we find even females adding insults and derision to all this 
misery. Shouts of laughter and cries of “Down with the 
Austrian!” greeted her throughout the long ride. The car 
paused a moment before the garden of the Tuileries. The 
Queen gazed for a few moments upon the scene of her for- 
mer grandeur, and the tears gushed from her eyes. With a 
strong effort of will she checked their flowing, and again 
calmly looked around upon the surging multitude that like a 
vast ocean spread out around her. 

The cavalcade soon reached the foot of the scaffold. It 
was the same on which her husband had been executed six 
months before. She calmly surveyed the instrument of death 
and the preparations for her own execution. “She waited 
for no directions, but with a firm, yet not hurried, tread as- 
cended the steps.” ( Then she kneeled down, and forgetful of | 
the assembled multitude, forgetful of the awful scene around , 
her, forgetful even of herself, she with solemn entreaty com-: 
mended her dear children and the Princess Elizabeth to the > 
care of the Father of Mercies. As she arose, she turned 
her eyes once more toward the Temple, and said, “Adieu! 
adieu! my dear children; I go to rejoin your father.” ) Even 
.the executioner, hardened as he was by familiarity with 
scenes of blood, trembled as he performed his office. Yet 
onward moved the Fates. The ax fell. The head dropped 
into the basket, and one long and fierce shout rent the air— 
“Vive la Republique!” The tragedy was now closed. The 
body of the King had been thrown into a pit and covered 
with quicklime; that of Maria Antoinette was placed in a 
pine coffin and hurried to an obscure burial. Upon the rec- 
ords of the Church of La Madeleine, for that period, is the 
following charge: “October 14th—For the coffin of the widow 
Capet, seven francs.” 

We can not close this sketch better than with the con- 
cluding paragraphs of the communication referred to before 
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Our correspondent adds: “As I stood, a silent visitor and 
alone, in the midst of the ‘Little Trianon, I could not but 
reflect upon the checkered history of its former occupant. 
Young, beautiful, virtuous, gifted; she had an ‘opportunity,’ 
such as no other woman ever possessed, to bless a nation 
with her example. If, while she sought to imitate the life 
of the humble peasant, she could have felt the appeal for 
help that was coming up to the monarch from every peas- 
ant of his domains—from the lowly, downtrodden, oppressed 
masses; and had she labored to ameliorate them, the horrors 
of the Revolution might have been spared, and her own name 


embalmed very differently in the hearts of the world. But © 


she missed her ‘opportunity, though it seems as if her good 
angel, by giving her such rustic tastes, had hoped to lead her 
into it. Alas for Maria Antoinette! alas for humanity! her 
frivolous, gay, though innocent nature could not perceive such 
incentive; it was a mere pastime, this living in a farmer’s 
cottage, a play-scene. Not but that she had stern, enduring, 
heroic traits, inherited from Maria Theresa, and a long line 
back to the Roman State; but these she only manifested 
when hunted by the wrath and revenge of the outraged na- 
tion; when, with every earthly hope gone, every affection 


mangled and bleeding, suffering cruelties that only savage ~ 


brutality could invent, with no one to lean upon in her dread 
trials for support or express sympathy with her agony, she 
stood up at last to die. (And she died without sighing, with- 
out tears, without fear.) Vainly the mob hooted and hurled 
at her ten thousand reproaches ; (calmly, serenely, with her 
thoughts all beyond, she met her fate.) I have seen the spot 
where Maria Antoinette died, and that where her body was 
ignominiously buried. The former, the center of a magnifi- 
cent square—the Place de la Concorde—is marked by the 
obelisk brought from Luxor, where it had been erected to 
the memory of an Egyptian king fifteen centuries before 
Christ; the latter is the site of a beautiful chapel, where 
prayers are every day chanted for the repose of her soul. 
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“The powerful influence of public opinion, for good or 
evil, is strikingly illustrated in the history of Maria Antoi- 
nette. She disregarded or was indifferent to it, and it crushed 
her. The most improbable and wicked stories that were set 
on foot in regard to her character she ‘took but little pains 
to contradict. Feeling secure in her position on the throne 
of the most absolute and powerful monarchy, she acted as if 
she could defy all the machinations of her enemies. This 
only quickened the zeal of her foes. Every means was re- 
sorted to for her defamation. Her virtue, honesty, religion, 
maternal feelings, expenditures, private and public life, were 
continually attacked by pamphlets, by theatrical representa- 
tions, by malign courtiers, and eminent ecclesiastics. The 
celebrated opera, ‘The Barber of Seville, was written by 
Beaumarchais to satirize the royal pair. And when at last 
force was resorted to to crush the efforts of her enemies, the 
King found himself almost powerless: it was too late; the 
whole public had become infected with the belief of her des- 
picable nature. 

“Let no one defy public opinion. Maria Antoinette is a 
woman of history: her life, her example, and her fate appeal 
constantly to those whose lofty position enables them to do 
much good or evil. A more careful conduct and more effort 
to popularize her office with the nation, and actively entering 
into plans with her much weaker-minded husband for the 
amelioration of the political and social wrongs and miseries 
of the common people, would have saved France to the mon- 
archy and its upper classes from the terrible Revolution.” 
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THE FEMALE GIRONDIST—MADAME ROLAND. 





Amone the many remarkable characters developed by the 
French Revolution few are more worthy of notice than that 
of MapamME Rotanp. The materials from which to sketch her 
life and character are very abundant—being contained in her 
letters, and in that almost inimitable autobiography, written 
during her last earthly days in prison, awaiting the denoue- 
ment of asad but brilliant life. In introducing those memoirs 
she says: “I propose to myself to employ the leisure hours 
of my captivity in relating the history of my life, from my 
infancy to the present time. Thus to retrace the steps of 
one’s career is to live a second time; and what better can a 
prisoner do than, by a happy fiction, or by interesting recol- 
lections, to transport herself from her prison?” The memoir 
thus delicately introduced, is dated at the “Prison of St. Pe- 
lagie, August 9, 1793,” and commences thus: “Daughter of 
an artist, wife of a philosopher, who, when a minister of State, 
remained a man of virtue: now a prisoner, destined, perhaps, 
to a violent and unexpected death, I have known happiness 
and adversity; I have learned what glory is, and have suf- 
fered injustice. Born in a humble condition, but of respecta-. 
ble parents, I passed my youth in the bosom of the arts and 
amid the delights of study; knowing no superiority but that 
of merit, no grandeur but that of virtue.” 

Her father, Gratien Phlippon, was an engraver by trade, 
but he sought to enlarge his business by speculations in dia- 


monds and other precious stones, also in sculpture, as well 
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as in engravings. He was a stirring, intent, and thriving 
business man, and accumulated quite a property. Somewhat 
coarse and stubborn in his nature—very unlike his mild, 
beautiful, and pious wife. The low mutterings of the coming 
storm of revolution are already beginning to be heard, and 
they found no more earnest response than in the breast of 
Phlippon. He looked upon the Government as a system de- 
vised to crush the many and exalt the few. Of Christianity 
he knew little, only as it was displayed in the Roman Cath- 
olic Church, and he regarded it as in league with the Goy- 
ernment to destroy the liberties of the people. In his eye, 
therefore, the only way to liberty lay through the destruction 
of both the monarchy and the Church. From the first he 
regarded the King as a tyrant, and soon he came to regard 
God as a delusion. His wife was, in many respects, the op- 
posite of her husband. Gentle, uncomplaining, refined in her 
tastes and manners, she never for one moment swerved in 
her Christian faith, or declined in her strict attention to the 
duties of religion. Her influence over him was not less ben- 
eficial than powerful. . 
Marié Jeanne was born in 1754. She was the second of 
seven children, and the only one that survived the period 
of infancy. Precocious in intellect, exquisite in the delicacy 
of her sensibility, and attractive by the masterly expression 
of her countenance, she became the center of all the thoughts 
and affections of her parents. Owing to the delicacy of her 
constitution, she was sent into the country to be nursed by 
a worthy peasant woman. Here the little “Manon”—a sodri- 
quet for Marié—as her parents called her, grew up healthy 
and strong for that desperate battle of life she was to fight in 
after years. In her subsequent character we see the combined 
influence of both father and mother. In her delicate sensi- 
bility, her purity of character, the yearning of soul after the 
pure and the spiritual, even amid the darkness and the 
gloom of an almost instinctive skepticism, she revealed the 
mother. But in her revolutionary spirit, the restless energy 
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with which she sought to subvert the foundations of the 
Government, and especially in that darkened vision of the 
soul which rendered her almost atheist, we see reproduced 
the mental traits of the father. 

How the child lives and how she receives, or rather finds, 
mental culture and development the following picture will 
tell: “A little alcove adjoining the workshop has been turned 
into a miniature bedroom. There is here a tiny cot-bed, a 
small table, a chair, and a few shelves. By the table there 
sits a girl of nine years, slight in figure, dark in complexion, 
with rich black hair, small, sharp features, and very blue eyes. 
Somberly, almost solemnly, she is conning in that little cor- 
ner a translation of ‘Plutarch’s Lives.’ She has noticed that 
one of her father’s young men, named Courson, leaves his 
books in the corner of the workshop, and from her hiding- 
place she has sallied out when no one was by and taken a 
volume stealthily to her little room. This she has repeated 
again and again, replacing the volumes when she has devoured 
them. The young man has perceived their disappearance; 
her mother, too, has detected her; but neither of them has 
said a word to her. Rather they are pleased to encourage 
this worship of books, and she is left in peace to wonder at 
the greatness of the Greeks and Romans, and to ask herself 
where such men are to be found in her own day. Nor is 
Plutarch her only joy; she has read the ‘Adventures of Te- 
lemachus, and been fired by the spirit of Tasso, through a 
translation of ‘Jerusalemme Liberata.’ But Plutarch is her 
special favorite, and during Lent that year, when she was 
obliged to go to mass every day, she has carried it to Church 
with her, and read it there instead of her mass-book. It is 
there that she receives those impressions which make her 
republican without knowing it. And such at nine years is 
Marié Jeanne Phlippon, destined in after years, as the wife 
Jeanne Marié Roland, to be the center of that band of fiery, 
ambitious spirits who pulled down monarchy in France to 
raise up the guillotine, to which she who had encouraged 
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them, was herself to fall a victim.” Her father, though with 
no desire to make her an artist, taught her a little of his 
own art. In this she rapidly succeeded—handling the gray- 
ing-pencil with ease and skill. *The fruits of this labor con- 
sisted mainly in flowers or complimentary verses, neatly 
engraved upon polished plates, and presented to her friends. 
Her mother, though simple in her own dress, was proud to 
array the little Manon in the most costly clothes. But as 
an antidote to the pride that might thus be engendered she 
would take her to the market in the commonest attire, send 
her to the neighboring shop for small groceries, and require 
her to aid in the cooking. Nor was her religious education, 
after the manner of the age, neglected. She was sent to the 
catechising class, at which the curé of the parish prepared 
the children for their confirmation. “In a corner, or side 
chapel of the parish church, the children were ranged on 
benches, the boys separated from the girls, while the priest 
sat on a chair in the midst of them. The collect, Gospel, 
and epistle for the day were repeated one by one. Then 
came the portion of the catechism which had been the task 
of the week. Often the fond mothers would come and stand 
behind their children, and great was Madame Phlippon’s pride 
when her little Manon answered to the curé’s questions, in 
a manner which proved, even at that age, her mental su- 
periority, and especially the strength of her memory.” At 
this early period her mind was subject to deep religious 
impressions. The “Lives of the Saints” and an old French 
version of the Bible, which she had found in her father’s 
library, were read with singular avidity. The former inspired 
her, now at the age of eleven, to devote herself to the cause 
of religion. To the latter she often returned with a strange 
curiosity to explore its mysteries; but there was no one to 
guide her in the application of its truths. Can we wonder, 
then, that she failed sadly in this respect? 

At her own earnest request, she was sent by her parents 
to a convent, where she might receive instruction from the 
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sisters, who devoted themselves to this work. There were 
thirty-four young ladies, from the age of eighteen down to 
six. She was placed among the older girls, whom she soon 
equaled in their studies, by unwonted diligence and quickness 
of apprehension. The quiet seclusion of the cloister, its an- 
cient and gloomy halls, and the sense it brought of seclusion 
from the outer world, were peculiarly fascinating to her mind. 
In relation to this event she says, in her memoirs: “While 
pressing my dear mother in my arms, at the moment of part- 
ing with her at the first time in my life, I thought my heart 
would have broken; but I was acting in obedience to the 
voice of God, and I passed the threshold of the cloister, 
tearfully offermg up to him the greatest sacrifice I was capa- 
ble of making. This was on the 7th of May, 1765, when 
I was eleven years and two months old.. In the gloom of a 
prison, in the midst of political storms which ravage my 
country, and sweep away all that is dear to me, how shall I 
recall to my mind, and how describe the rapture and tran- 
quillity I enjoyed at this period of my life? What lively 
colors can express the soft emotions of a young heart endued 
with tenderness and sensibility, greedy of happiness, begin- 
ning to be alive to the beauties of nature, and perceiving the 
Deity alone? The first night I spent in the convent was a 
night of agitation. J was no longer under the parental roof. 
I was at a distance from that kind mother, who was doubt- 
less thinking of me with affectionate emotion. A dim light 
diffused itself through the room in which I had been put to 
bed with four children of my own age. I stole softly from 
my couch, and drew near the window, the light of the mcon 
enabling me to distinguish the garden, which it overlooked. 
The deepest silence prevailed around, and I listened to it, if 
I may use the expression, with a sort of respect. Lofty trees 
cast their gigantic shadows along the ground, and promised a 
secure asylum to peaceful meditation. I lifted my eyes to 
the heavens; they were unclouded and serene. I imagined 
that I felt the presence of the Deity smiling upon my sacrifice, 
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and already offering me a reward in the consolatory hope of 
a celestial abode. Tears of delight flowed down my cheeks. 
I repeated my vows with holy ecstasy, and went to bed 
again to taste the slumber of God’s chosen children.” How 
beautiful this picture of childish innocence and of simple 
faith! How infinitely superior to the cold and cheerless 
skepticism that shaded her later years! 

At the end of the year she left the convent with pro- 
found regret; and had she been left to her own choice, would 
probably have buried herself from the world in its perpetual 
seclusion. This, however, did not result from any clear and 
calm convictions, but evidently from its peculiar adaptation to 
an almost morbid sensibility. One incident of her connection 
with the convent is worthy of record. To some of the sis- 
ters she formed a strong attachment. Among these was An- 
gelique Boufflers, who went by the convent name of Ste. 
Agathe. She had been a victim to the vile system of sacri- 
ficing a daughter that her portion of the family fortune might 
go to the sons. Alas! what crimes against humanity have 
been perpetrated in the name of religion! Can we wonder 
that, where such things are practiced, faith should be unset- 
tled, and infidels multiplied? This poor girl became much 
attached to the little Manon, gave her a duplicate key to her 
cell, and free access to the few devotional books allowed to 
her there. The attachment was mutual and lasting. Their 
subsequent correspondence led to important results in the life 
of Marié Phlippon. Agathe was then twenty-four years old. 
Thirty years later, the Revolution released her from the im- 
prisonment of a convent, but it was too late. It had become 
second nature to her, and she was as miserable at leaving 
her ill-furnished cell as Pellisson was to quit his tamed spi- 
ders in the Bastile. 

On leaving the convent, Marié was grieved to find that 
her father had become so absorbed in the affairs of the com- 
mune, that the care of the shop had in a great measure 
fallen upon her mother. This so absorbed the mother that 
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but little attention could be given to the daughter, who was 
now handed over to the care of her paternal. grandmother. 
She was a widow of sixty-five, good humored, kind hearted, 
and possessed of a moderate fortune. Marié was now rapidly 
attaining womanhood. ‘The religious faith of her mother was 
no longer daily thrown around her, and the father’s skepti- 
cism began to prevail. The condemnation to eternal perdition 
uttered by the Romish Church upon all—however pure and 
good they might be in heart and morals—who did not accept 
her dogmas, and conform to her rites; her absolution of those 
who did thus conform from the darkest crimes; her absurd 
claim to absolute infallibility, so contradicted by the facts of 
history, of sense, and of reason; and then, also, her evident 
complicity with a tyrannical government in trampling liberty 
- in the dust, and crushing out the rights of man; these things 
loosened her young heart from its moorings to the Church 
of Rome, and sadly unsettled her faith. She knew Chris- 
tianity in no other form. Her appeal for aid to her confessor 
brought no help to her mind. She read the controversial 
writings of Bossuet. They only increased her tendency to 
doubt. Mistaking the nature of faith, and the province of 
reason, she imagined an antagonism between the two. Then, 
too, the age, the great spirit that was moving in the minds 
of the people, was not only revolutionary, but unbelieving. 
Who could doubt whither so active a mind as that of Mad- 
ame Roland would, under such circumstances, drift? She 
passed on to Jansenism, the mildest form of dissent from 
Romanism. Then the philosophy of Descartes for a time 
staid her downward progress. From Cartesianism she soon 
descended to Stoicism; thence to Deism. From this dark 
creed to the simplicity of her early faith she never returned. 

Her republican tendencies were at this time strongly con- 
firmed by observing the falsity of the social distinctions around 
her. On one occasion she made a visit, with her grand- 
mother, to a certain Madame Boismorel, who, being above 
them in station, treated them with insulting condescension. 
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On another occasion she accompanied a Mad'lle d’Hannaches, 
a dry, disagreeable old maid, who boasted of her family de- 
scent, to the houses of certain people in authority. Here 
she noticed, and felt, the attention paid to her, in every re- 
spect, inferior companion because of her birth, while she her- 
self, the daughter of a mere engraver, was slighted. Then, 
again, she made a short visit to Versailles, where the old 
régime, with all its faults, called forth her contempt and dis- 
gust. “I preferred the statues in the gardens,” she exclaimed, 
“to the people I saw there.” Her haughty spirit could not 
brook the indignities she received; and her utter aversion to 
the individuals who performed so contemptible a part was 
easily transferred to the order of things which gave them 
place and power. The lover of Socrates and Alcibiades, the 
pupil of Plutarch, is fast becoming radical. She has already 
more of her father’s democracy than of Socrates’ philosophy. 

At the age of seventeen she is described as possessing 
that kind of attraction which rests upon something superior 
to mere beauty of form and face. Her features, though not 
ill-proportioned, were not in themselves beautiful. Her profile 
was better than her full face, which was round rather than 
oval. The point of the nose was thick, and in the dilating 
nostril you saw more ambition than taste. The mouth was 
large, but the smile soft, and the expression gentle and kind. 
The brow was high, broad, and calm, as if inclosing a large 
brain. Above it the hair parted freely, and fell in long, 
luxuriant curls over her shoulders. The eyes of a deep blue, 
which looked in some lights brown, were full of thought and 
animation; the eyebrow was peculiarly elevated, dark, and 
full, so that it gave to the face an expression of frankness 
and loftiness combined with vigor. The whole frame had 
more strength than loveliness about it, the bust being full 
and high, the shoulders broad and manly, the figure slight, 
tall, and supple. But in the thoughtful and daring expression 
of the face was a charm which, in after years, gave her a 
command over the wild spirits of the Revolution, and made 
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even the men who despised woman as a chattel her willing 
servants. rom this period she had many suitors. Some 
were attracted by her charms, others by her fortune; for her 
father’s property was as yet unbroken, and she was an only 
child. Few of these suitors made any impression upon her 
mind, and it may be doubted whether she was ever “in love.” 
She, however, playfully confesses that, at an early age, she 
was captivated by the voice and face of a young artist, 
named Tuboral, who came to her father’s shop on matters of 
business. Whenever, hidden in her little alcove, she heard 
his gentle voice, she would steal out, and pretend to be look- 
ing for a pencil, or some other trifle which she was supposed 
to have left in the workshop. The young man, who was 
one-and-twenty, and had “une figure tendre,” blushed at seeing 
her more than she at seeing him; but, as no intimacy arose, 
nothing ensued from these little meetings. 

To show the current of her life, and the influences under 
which her character was formed, and her destiny finally de- 
termined, we give a few of her love adventures—if they can 
be called such—mostly on her own authority, and mainly in 
her own words. By the way, the account she gives of the 
many proposals she received, and the way in which they were 
finally disposed of, is one of the most amusing portions of her 
autobiography. It affords a pleasant and vivid picture of the 
French system with regard to marriages. Her first admirer, 
who made a positive effort for her hand, was a music teacher. 
He was a Spaniard of colossal figure, with hands as rough 
as those of Esau. He announced himself as a noble of Mal- 
aga, whose misfortunes had driven him to teach the guitar, 
and employed a friend to make the offer for him. The am- 
bitious father was not likely to listen to the proposal of a 
penniless teacher, and, after the manner of the day, ordered 
him never to set foot in the house again. The next admirer 
was the butcher with whom the family dealt. His second 
wife had lately died, and he had amassed a fortune of some 
ten thousand dollars, which hearts very willing to increase. 
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Accordingly, for nearly a whole Summer, he regularly met 
Marié and her mother in their walks, dressed in a fine black 
suit with very good lace, and made them a dignified bow, 
without venturing to accost them. At length the usual ma- 
neuvering was effected through the medium of a person called 
Mad’lle Michon, who boldly offered the butcher’s fortune and 
business to the consideration of the ambitious jeweler. M. 
Phlippon’s ambition was limited to the love of money; the 
butcher had it to offer, and he favored the suit. But the 
daughter was not so easily won. She had made up her mind 
to marry a man answering somewhat to her ideal—a philoso- 
pher, or at least a thinker. She, republican as she was, ab- 
horred trade, and declared she would never marry a trader. 
So the butcher wasted his time, made his dignified bows, 
and wore out his clothes to no purpose. With Marié the 
consequences were any thing but agreeable. Her father was 
greatly displeased. An estrangement between them was now 
begun, which continued to increase, with the most painful 
consequences to both. 

_ Passing over innumerable other suitors, we come to the 
last with whom she was annoyed before her philosopher came 
to her relief. This was a young physician named Gardanne. 
She does not confess to much romance in these early love 
matters. How completely the cool, calculating intellect pre- 
dominated over the emotional in her, may be illustrated by 
an incident in her music. The science of music was easily 
and thoroughly mastered by her, yet her singing lacked the 
indispensable emotional element, without which there is no 
melody. “Put more soul into it; you sing a ballad as a 
man does the Magnificat,” her teacher would exclaim. With 
quiet egotism Madame Roland remarks, “The poor man did 
not see that I had too much soul to put into a song.” But, 
to return to the young physician. One day, as Marié and 
her mother took refuge from a shower in the house of a lady 
friend, the young physician met them there. “He chatted 
away, ill at ease, cracked a bon-bon, and remarked that he 
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loved sweets. This. was considered a favorable sign; papa 
Phlippon was ready to join their hands, and pronounce a 
blessing at once. The daughter did not encourage the bash- 
ful young doctor, partly because the wig then worn by the 
faculty gave him a ridiculous appearance, and partly because, 
intellectually, he fell below her ideal. She expressed no dis- 
sent, however, and the affair proceeded so far that Marié 
and her mother took the usual fortnight’s journey to the 
country, in order to be out of the way while papa made in- 
quiries into the character and position of the aspirant.” This 
the father did only too scrupulously. He wrote letters of 
inquiry to Provence, the country of the physician, and even 
set some of his dependents to take observations upon his 
conduct at home. These things came to the doctor’s knowl- 
edge, and he was naturally indignant. Other difficulties inter- 
vened; and Marié was relieved from the necessity of deciding 
for herself as to the wearer of the ugly wig. 

A, new phase was now developed in the family affairs. 
Marié was twenty-one. Her excellent mother was stricken 
with paralysis, and, after lingering a short time, died. The 
blow fell with crushing effect upon the daughter. Her father 
had already become much estranged from her. She sought 
to win him back, to relieve his solitude, and make society 
for him. The effort was vain. He cared for little besides 
money and amusements. It was apparent that he could not 
enter at all into her ideas; nor she into his. Between father 
and daughter there was an utter incompatibility of temper. 
The father became dissipated in his habits, and associated 
with vile companions. The petted Manon of former years 
was left completely alone. Books and her own thoughts were 
her only companions. The religious feelings that succeeded 
her mother’s death, unnurtured by any Christian helps, grad- 
ually subsided. The deep, unanswered questionings of her 
own spirit led her out upon a sea of mystery and uncer- 
tainty—a sea over all of whose billows hung the dark clouds 
of universal doubt. 
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We come now to another important change in her Ife. 
Among the friends of her brief year in the convent was 
Sophie Cannet. She was of kindred spirit with Marié. They 
corresponded regularly, and were strongly attached. Sophie 
lived with her family at Amiens, where she had little society 
that was prized by her—save one, whom she described to 
Marié as a well-informed, thoughtful man, of middle age, but 
who was not much at home, as most of his time was spent 
either in Paris, or in traveling. While thus writing to her 
old schoolmate about her friend, she also made mention to 
that friend of the schoolmate, eulogizing her talents, show- 
ing him her portrait. This awakened in him a desire to 
make the personal acquaintance of the gifted and philosophic 
young woman. At his own solicitation he became the bearer 
of a letter from this mutual friend, and in December, 1775, 
M. Roland thus made the acquaintance of Marié Jeanne 
Phlippon. M. Roland at this time was past forty, tall, slim, 
yet well formed. His manners were courteous and winning, 
though not free from constraint. His voice was pleasant, and 
his conversation that of a man of thought as well as of read- 
ing and observation. He was a philosopher. Vis sentiments 
on general topics were congenial with her own. His visits 
were frequent, and sometimes long protracted. He left his 
manuscripts in the care of Marié; and, while absent on a 
tour in Italy, he wrote to her a series of letters, “utterly 
free from any touch of romance or mark of affection,” in- 
tended as notes for a work on that country. He was of a 
very respectable family. Though engaged in trade, yet it 
was not without its claims to antiquity. M. Roland seems 
not to have been wholly insensible to the dignity and value 
of such claims, philosopher and republican as he was. In 
early life his parents had given him his choice, probably 
without much reference to his fitness for either, between busi- 
ness and holy orders, He was utterly averse to either, and, 
finally, at the age of nineteen, to avoid being compelled to a 
course of life he detested, ran away from home and embarked 
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in the wide world on his own account. He first engaged 
himself to a ship-builder, to go to India. The bursting of a 
bloodvessel imperiled his life and defeated his project. He 
had a relative who was superintendent of a large manufac- 
tory at Rouen. At his suggestion Roland entered the estab- 
lishment. Here he distinguished himself by his “valuable 
head-piece,” no less than by his zeal and activity. He worked 
his way up till he was appointed superintendent of a factory 
at Amiens. The Government was soon made acquainted with 
his rare abilities, and he was commissioned to examine the 
manufactories of Germany and Italy. This gave him not 
only fine opportunities for travel and observation, but also 
for the gratification of his literary and philosophic tastes. 
During his absence of a year and a half in Italy his let- 
ters kept alive the interest of Marié in him. On his return 
his visits were renewed, and what followed we will relate in 
the language of another. Marié found in him a friend worth 
having. In his severe respectability she saw the beau ideal 
of a philosopher, and, as she had long: since resolved to 
marry for mind rather than heart, she readily listened to the 
declaration of attachment which Roland at last uttered in her 
ears. She accepted for herself; but with a self-denial which 
was perhaps the less trying because her liking for Roland 
was purely based on esteem and admiration, and had nothing 
to do with love, she told him honestly how poor a match 
this would be for him in a worldly pomt of view. Her 
father had dissipated his fortune and hers; he was daily los- 
ing more than he made in his business, and had heavy debts 
to incumber him. Roland, very honorably for him, only in- 
sisted the more on marriage. Though he was perhaps inca- 
pable of any thing like a passion, and would have thought it 
unworthy of his dignity to mdulge one, he was not insensible 
to the attractions of a handsome girl twenty years his junior, 
with a mind vastly superior to his own, and who freely re- 
turned his admiration. He returned to Amiens, wrote to the 
jeweler to demand his daughter’s hand, and was bluntly and 
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even insolently refused. Phlippon had never liked Roland. 
This was perhaps natural. He had seen in him a severe 
moralist, who would have no pity for his father-in-law’s follies 
and vices. Roland, too, was nearly of his own age, and he 
was jealous of his superior mind and character. Considering 
that the new applicant was in far better position than the 
aspiring butcher, and was likely to rise higher still, and that 
his own daughter had nearly reached the—in France—hope- 
less age of spinsterhood—five-and-twenty—the refusal of Phlip- 
pon can be accounted for only by the very strong personal 
dislike of Roland. To that dislike he sacrificed the interests _ 
of his daughter. 

While Marié could not yet bring herself to consent to 
marry against her father’s wishes, she felt that the time had 
come when she must take the management of her affairs into 
her own hand. The fortune she inherited from her mother 
was all gone save an annuity of one hundred dollars. She 
retired to a convent, hired a small garret, and arranged so as 
to make her small annuity cover the expenses of the year. 
This required the strictest economy. Her dinner consisted 
of potatoes, rice, and beans, with a little salt; and as for 
other meals they were of rare occurrence. She cooked and 
performed the other necessary housekeeping duties for her- 
self. She shut herself up with her books. The only living 
companion admitted into her garret was Ste. Agathe, the 
friend of former years. Once a week only she left the con- 
vent to visit her father, and do for him what might be in 
her power. It was a sad period in her life. All the recol- 
lections of her happy childhood, of its bright and sunny 
hopes, of the dear mother, so tender and loving, now cold in 
the grave, and of the cruel estrangement of him who was her 
only protector, came rushing upon the heart and almost over- 
whelmed her. It will not seem strange, that with no enlight- 
ened views of Christ’s mercy and of God’s providence, and 
indeed with no guiding light, she should have attributed the 
prevailing disorders of society to-a false social organism, 
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which was to be uprooted. Nor can we scarcely wonder that 
even her woman’s heart should be left in perplexing doubt 
of all things. 

Roland still continued to write to her. At the end of six 
months he came to: Paris; had an interview with her through 
the iron grating of the convent-door. His proposal of mar- 
riage was now renewed, and enforced by the strong argu- 
ments of reason. Having already separated herself from her 
father, and he seemingly relinquished all interest in her, she 
no longer felt any hesitation in accepting the hand of the 
only friend to whom she could look with any degree of trust. 
They were married. Her biographer well says, that “the girl- 
hood of Marié Phlippon ended much in the manner one might 
expect—cold, rational, intellectual, and uncomfortable to the 
last, yet in its very abnegation of comfort, grand and consist- 
ent with her whole character. Without, perhaps, knowing it, 
she was deeply ambitious, and she chose by instinct the path 
which should lead her to a clear field for her ambition.” 

M. Roland was at this time publishing a work on the 
arts, and the first year of their married life was spent in 
Paris for this purpose. The young wife, with all her charac- 
teristic energy, entered into the literary enterprises of her 
husband. She prepared his manuscript for the press, cor- 
rected the proofs, and became the companion of not only his 
studies, but his thoughts. In a word, she became absolutely 


necessary to him in all his affairs. Nor was her work merely 


that of proof-reader and censor. She collected and arranged 
the materials for her husband’s works. She wielded a far 
more vigorous pen than he did; and it is said, with some 
show of truth, that “he obtained the credit for many pas- 
sages rich in diction and beautiful in imagery for which he 
was indebted to the glowing imagination of his wife.” Yet 
in all this there was a wonderful abnegation of self. She 
felt it was her high and holy mission to be the helpmeet of 
her husband, and she entered upon that mission with all her 
heart. During the Winter she attended a course of lectures 
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upon natural history and botany; and from them treasured 
up many stores of knowledge. The next two years were 
spent at Amiens, where her husband was engaged in the 
duties of his office. In 1784; having obtained a similar of- 
fice in Lyons, he moved to that city. In the neighborhood 
of Lyons was the Clos La Platiere, the paternal mansion of 
the Roland family. Here. they took up their residence, though 
not till after they had visited Switzerland and England. The 
literary reputation of her husband had become very extended, 
and that, together with his political position and influence, 
was attracting men of science and letters, as well as pub- 
lic men from various parts, as visitors to La Platiere. At- 
tracted to the place by the renown of the husband, when they 
were there they were dazzled by the courtly, though simple 
and unostentatious splendor of his wife. Already Madame 
Roland was unconsciously becoming the center of dangerous 
elements of power. 

Both M. Roland and his wife were intensely republican. 
It is said that, with strange inconsistency, he at one time, 
very likely at the promptings of his wife’s ambition, sought 
for letters-patent of nobility. Had he succeeded, it is not 
improbable that one of the most effective agents of the revo- 
lution would have been quieted. Failing in this, they first 
contemplated emigrating to America, hoping there to find a 
freer and better state of society. This idea was relinquished, 
and both of them looked forward to a radical revolution in 
society and in the Government as the only thing that could 
remedy the existing evils. Their genuine sympathies were 
with the poor, and they had an intense desire to see them 
improved in habits and morals, and elevated in tastes and 
education. The poor peasants in their district found in both 
of them practical friends. Their hands were ever extended 
to relieve their distresses and to minister to their wants. 
Madame Roland would visit them in sickness; and, as she 
had acquired considerable skill in medicine, she not unfre- 
quently prescribed for their maladies. The gratitude and 
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love of the poor peasants was unbounded. Many affecting 
memorials came to her. All this was not without its effect 
upon their political opinions. 

She had only one child—a daughter—on whom she lav- 
ished the wealth of a mother’s affection, and to whose educa- 
tion she devoted her energies with great assiduity. Her 
habits were very simple and rural. She acquired the distinc- 
tion of being a superior housekeeper. Writing to a friend, 
she gives the following delightful picture of rural life: “T 
am preserving pears, which will be delicious. We are drying 
raisins and prunes. We make our breakfast upon wine; over- 
look the servants busy in the vineyard, repose in the shady 
groves and on the green meadows, gather walnuts from the 
trees, and, having collected our stock of fruit for the Winter, 
spread it in the garret to dry. After breakfast this morning 
we are all going in a body to gather almonds. Throw off, 
then, dear friend, your fetters for a while, and come and join 
us in our retreat. You will find here true friendship and real 
simplicity of heart.” Writing to M. Bosc, she gives a purely- 
domestic picture not less interesting. “Seated in my chim- 
ney-corner at eleven before noon, after a peaceful night, and 
my morning tasks—my husband at his desk, and my little 
girl knitting—I am conversing with the former, and overlook- 
ing the work of the latter—enjoying the happiness of being 
warmly sheltered in the bosom of my dear little family, and 
writing to a friend, while the snow is falling upon so many 
poor wretches, overwhelmed with sorrow and penury. I 
grieve over their fate, I repose on my own, and make no 
account of those family annoyances which appeared formerly 
to tarnish my felicity. I am delighted at being restored to 
my accustomed way of existence.” “These were calm, peace- 
ful pictures. Who could have imagined that the desolating 
tornado was so near at hand? Who could have imagined 
that these two individuals, so simple and rural in their 
tastes, so quiet in their character, and so philosophic in their 
inclinations and pursuits, Ae play so important, and to 
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themselves so ruinous a rolé in that coming fearful and blood- 
stained revolution? But this apparent repose is deceptive. 
The tempest is about to break upon it. Its distant rumblings 
are already heard. Not the scéne, but the part played in it 
by Madame Roland, and the disastrous conclusion of that 
part, will next require our attention. We will tell you how 
the female Girondist, born and nurtured in the bosom of art 
and literature, conducted herself amidst the storm of revolu- 
tion—and how she died. . 

The Revolution seemed to bear upon the crested wave 
of its approach an earnest of the grandest hopes for human- 
ity. The ancient tyranny, which had so long despoiled the 
people of their rights, and rioted in wanton luxuriance while 
the multitudes were famishing for food, was now to end. 
The masses were now to be lifted up. They were to be- 
come wise, virtuous, and happy. Under the banner of “lib- 
erty and equality” the millennium, in the eye of many a 
mistaken soul, was just dawning upon beautiful France. No 
one hailed its first upheavings with more ardent hope than 
Madame Roland. She regarded it as the harbinger of social 
and political blessings to oppressed and downtrodden human- 
ity. Her faith in the regenerative capabilities of human na- 
ture was unbounded. She was thoroughly possessed of the 
idea that moral evils were the offspring of a wrong social 
and political organism, and not of any corruption in the nature 
of man. Her philosophy, like that of some in more modern 
times, had never penetrated deep enough to discover that the 
pernicious social state had its own origin in a deeper and 
profounder evil—the very wickedness of man’s nature. Stung 
by the mortifications she had received in early life from those 
inferior to her in education and intellect, but above her in 
social position; goaded by the failure to procure for her hus- 
band “letters patent of nobility,” her enthusiasm and energy 
knew no bounds. All the feelings of her ardent nature were 
enlisted—all her talents were consecrated to it. All her fas- 
cinating powers of conversation and all the eloquence of her 
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pen were employed, without question and without measure, to 
urge forward the movement. Her husband was, no doubt, 
greatly influenced by her in the initial of that, important 
part he was to play in the opening of the coming tragedy. 

Some idea may be obtained of the energy with which 
Madame Roland used her pen in the cause of revolution, 
from the fact that her description of the confederation at 
Lyons was expressed in such ringing, impassioned language, 
and embodied such masterly and comprehensive views, that 
it took the people by storm, and in a very short time not 
less than sixty thousand copies of it were sold. Her letters 
also found place in the papers, and tended powerfully to in- 
flame the public mind. In calmer times the fury almost with 
which she wrote would have stripped her letters of their 
power; they appeared so much like the ravings of an enthu- 
siast, not to use a harsher term. But the age was volcanic, 
and the very atmosphere vibrated with the electricity of rev- 
olution. Let us give a specimen: “If we do not die for 
Liberty, we shall soon have nothing left to do but weep for 
her. Do you say, we dare no longer speak? Be it so. We 
must thunder then. Join yourself to such honest people as 
you can find, and wake the people from their lethargy! Death 
and destruction! What signifies your being Parisians? You 
can not see to the end of your own noses—or else you want 
vigor to make your Assembly get on. It was not our repre- 
sentatives who brought about the revolution; with the excep- 
tion of a dozen or so, they are altogether beneath such a 
work. It was the people, who are always in the right, when 
public opinion is properly directed. Paris is the seat of that 
opinion. Finish your work, then, or expect to see it watered 
with your blood. You are nothing but children. Your enthu- 
siasm is a momentary blaze. If the National Assembly do 
not bring two illustrious heads to a formal trial, or if some 
generous Decius do not strike them off, we shall all go to 
perdition together. The French are so easily seduced by 
fair appearances on the part of their masters! No doubt 
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one-half of the Assembly was moved at the sight of Antoi- 
nette recommending her son. A child is of great consequence, 
to be sure! The salvation of twenty millions of men is at 
stake. If this letter do not reach you, let the base wretches, 
who open it, blush when they learn that it is from a woman; 
and let them tremble to reflect, that she is able to make a 
hundred enthusiasts, who will make a million more.” In look- 
ing back over the scene of tumult and blood that followed 
we can not repress a feeling of commiseration for its infatu- 
ated authors. 

The city of Lyons sent M. Roland as her first deputy to 
the Constituent Assembly in 1791. He was accompanied by 
his wife. Speaking of Roland, M. Thiers, in his “History of 
the French Revolution,” says: “This man, of austere life, in- 
flexible principles, and cold, repulsive manners, yielded, with- 
out being aware of it, to the superior ascendency of, his wife. 
Madame Roland was young and beautiful. Nourished in se- 
clusion by philosophical and republican sentiments, she had 
conceived ideas superior to her sex, and had erected a strict 
religion from the opinions then reigning. Living in an inti- 
mate friendship with her husband, she wrote for him, com- 
municated her vivacity and ardor, not only to him, but to 
all the Girondists, who, enthusiastic in the cause of liberty 
and philosophy, adored beauty, and talent, and their own 
opinions in her.” She daily attended the sittings of the Con- 
vention, watched the proceedings with intense interest, and 
made herself thoroughly mistress of the principles involved. 
The connection of the Rolands with the Girondists was brought 
about through Brissot, their chief and leader. Between him 
and her husband there had been a frequent interchange of 
letters and other civilities prior to their coming to Paris. 
On their arrival there Brissot called upon them, and thus 
their personal intimacy commenced. 

The Girondists were so called because their prominent lead- 
ers were from the department of Gironde—Brissot was their 
soul and head. He had risen from low origin, being the son 
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of a pastry cook, but had received .a good education, and 
turned his attention to literature as a means of livelihood. 
He wielded a powerful pen, but used it recklessly and with- 
out moral principle for money. He was also addicted to the 
lowest vices. But he was a republican, and wielded his great 
powers for the cause of liberty. It is but just to say that 
he remained true to the cause, and sealed his adhesion to it 
upon the guillotine. Madame Roland knew of his former 
vices; she was shocked at his levity of manner, unrestrained 
even when matters of the greatest moment were pending; she 
was disgusted at his want of dignity, so different from her 
husband. But he was a man of undoubted courage, of brill- 
iant talents, and an ardent lover of liberty. Those qualities 
more than offset his defects in her eyes, and she received 
him on terms of intimate friendship. He brought with him 
others of the same political faith, and soon the house of 
Madame Roland became the rendezvous where the leaders of 
the party discussed and matured their plans. Tour evenings 
in each week were thus occupied. Madame Roland was in- 
variably present at these meetings; yet she took no part in 
the deliberations. She usually sat a little removed from the 
circle, occupied ostensibly with her needle-work or in writing 
letters; but it may be safely concluded that nothing uttered 
in their deliberations escaped her ear. She, with no slight 
degree of egotism, says: “If I dispatched ten epistles in an 
evening, I did not lose a syllable of what they were saying; 
and more than once I bit my lips to restrain my impatience 
to speak. It distressed me that men of sense should pass 
three or four hours in light and frivolous chitchat, without 
coming to any conclusion. Good ideas were started, and ex- 
cellent principles maintained; but, on the whole, there was 
no path marked out, no fixed result, no determinate point, 
toward which each person should direct his views. Some- 
times, for very vexation, I could have boxed the ears of these 
philosophers, whose honesty I daily learned to esteem more 
and more. Excellent reasoners, learned theorists, were they 
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all; but being totally ignorant of the art of managing mankind, 
their wit and learning were generally lavished to no end.” 

It is known that in the more select circle, and with these 
men individually, she expresséd her sentiments freely, and 
discussed measures fully. Here her conversational and _per- 
suasive eloquence was exerted in its full power. She had an 
almost instinctive perception of the state of the case; sus- 
tained her points with rare fertility of genius and power of 
logic. She made suggestions of bold, practical measures, which 
were often seized upon and carried out—thus expediting the 
progress of the revolution. Her voice was never heard in 
the clamor of debate; but she was evidently “the power be- 
hind the throne.” With a gentle but firm hand she touched 
the secret springs of action, and was in truth the moving 
spirit at the opening of the grand drama, which overwhelmed 
its authors in ruin and drenched France in blood. At a sub- 
sequent period, when the King had fled from the capital, and 
the radical difference between him and the National Assembly 
ripened into an open rupture, she boldly threw off the mask 
and said, “While we were at peace I kept in the background, 
and exercised only the sort of influence suited to my sex; 
but when the departure of the King declared war, it appeared 
to me that every one ought to devote himself without re- 
serve. I caused myself to be received in fraternal associa- 
tions, persuaded that the zeal and intelligence of any member 
of society must be useful in critical moments.” So also on 
the return of the King she expresses her views. “It would 
be a folly, an absurdity, almost a horror, to replace the King 
on the throne. To bring Louis XVI to trial would doubtless 
be the greatest and most just of measures; but we are in- 
capable of adopting it.” These views are certainly sufficiently 
revolutionary. Little did she comprehend how fast events 
were hurrying on, nor yet how far they were to reach. 

We can not give our readers a full comprehension of the 
nature of their secret conversations held in the salons of 
Madame Roland, and the consequences that proceeded from 
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them, without bringing to light a few of the principal char- 
acters. We have already noticed Brissot. Pétion was his 
townsman, and was by him introduced to the Rolands. He 
was the personal friend of Lafayette, and was no doubt a 
sincere lover of liberty, and only, like thousands of others, 
missed his way in the pursuit of it. He had already ac- 
quired reputation by his eloquence and the boldness of his 
speeches, and was recognized as one of the leaders. Subse- 
quently, when as Mayor of Paris he sat in state at the 
Palais Royal, he was called King Pétion. Closely connected 
with the name of Pétion is that of Buzot. He was young 
and handsome; his manners were refined. and gentle. In 
these respects he contrasted widely with most of the grand 
movers in the Revolution. But he was an ardent lover of 
liberty, and willing to make any sacrifice to secure it for his 
country. Madame Roland sketches his character in fervid 
and admiring terms: “A friend of humanity, susceptible of 
the tenderest affections, and capable of the sublimest impulses 
and noblest resolutions, he comes forward as a republican.” 
It is highly creditable to the memory of Buzot that he was 
among the first to oppose*the excesses of the revolutionists, 
and the most earnest and consistent in that opposition. On 
account of this he was accused of a partiality for royalism, 
and received the most bitter hatred of the Jacobins and other 
extremists. After the condemnation of the moderate Girond- 
ists, he and Pétion escaped, and took refuge with others in 
the house of Madame Bouquey, at St. Emilion, near Bor- 
deaux. To this retreat they were tracked by the soldiers. 
Some of the party were arrested and suffered upon the guil- 
lotine; others made good their escape; these two fled to the 
woods. Of their final end the following sad picture and 
vague suspicions afford the only light we have: “The gleaners 
some days after found remnants of garments, clotted masses 
of tangled hair, bones, and flesh, about the fields. Whose 
were these? The wolves had been down from the hills. Had 
they devoured Pétion and Buzot, who had escaped the wolves 
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of the Reign of Terror? None knew; but a silent belief 
that it was so passed through the country. Buzot and Pétion 
were heard of no more.” 

There was another among the frequenters of Madame Ro- 
land’s salons, who, strange to say, won her confidence in a 
remarkable degree, and inspired her with hope. He is thus 
described: “Small, feeble, and angular in figure, with an ugly 
but not hideous face; heavy brows; sharp eyes sunk deep 
within the forehead, yet glaring forth with a terrible fire; a 
small, sharp, impetuous nose, puffing at the nostrils with a 
wild anxiety; a large, thin-lipped mouth, without passion, with 
no token of sympathy or affection, and with a sneer grafted 
there from youth upward, and a strong, selfish determination 
that seemed to ask all earth and hell for its own—for of 
heaven he had no ambition.” Such was Robespierre, “the 
king of blood.” Another of these conspirators was Dumouriez. 
He was a rash, unprincipled adventurer, whose whole life had 
been full of romantic incidents. It is said that an unfor- 
tunate love affair had been his first incentive to ambition. 
He had fallen in love with a cousin, but his father forbade 
their union. She retired to a convent, and he took poison. 
Well had it been for humanity, as well as for his personal 
fame, had the poison not failed to take effect. Foiled in this 
he entered the army as an antidote to disappointed love. 
He became a reckless, dashing soldier, yet in all exhibited 
the highest military genius and skill. He had now attained 
the rank of General, and was fifty years of age. He made 
himself peculiarly gracious to Madame Roland; but her keen 
observation detected his true character. “Beware of this 
man, said she to her husband; “he has a false eye, and 
must be mistrusted more than any other one.” Dumouriez, 
it should be added, was openly profligate in his life; and dis- 
gusted with his character and fearful of the dishonor and 
injury it might bring to the cause, Madame Roland at last 
succeeded in expelling him from her salons. The result justi- 
fied her estimate of his character. 
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When the “Ministry of the People” was formed in ac- 
cordance with the concessions of the imbecile and frightened 
King, M. Roland was made Minister of the Interior. A 
characteristic incident connected with his entrance upon office 
is told. Dispensing with the usual costume, Roland appeared 
at Court in a plain suit of clothes, and shoes fastened with 
strings instead of buckles. The King, and those courtiers 
who thought the salvation of the country depended upon eti- 
quette, were greatly scandalized at this austere republicanism. 
The master of the ceremonies, stepping up to Dumouriez, 
and casting a look of alarm upon the new minister, exclaimed, 
“QO, dear sir! he has no buckles in his shoes!” Dumouriez, 
who enjoyed a joke, replied, with laughable gravity, “Mercy 
upon us! we shall all go to ruin!” The privy councils of 
this ministry were held at the house of Madame Roland once 
a week. She did not hesitate to take her place among them. 
Their lack of the gravity which became their station and re- 
sponsibilities, and their utter incompetency, filled her with | 
disgust. The picture she draws of them is by no means 
flattering: “There was De Grave in the war office, a mild, 
sleepy man, walking delicately on the tips of his toes; La- 
coste, commissioner of the navy, a bureaucrat of the old 
school, cold, respectable, but narrow-minded; Duranton at the 
head of justice, a doting old woman; Claviére, the finance 
minister, irascible and self-opinioned; and, lastly, Dumouriez, 
with more talent but less principle than any of them.” Along 
with these the Girondist leaders—such as Brissot, Pétion, 
Guadet, Vergniaud, and others—were accustomed to meet. 
The dividing line between Girondist and Jacobin was already 
being drawn. The former wished for a constitution, and, 
having obtained this, were willing to wait for the coming 
democracy. The latter demanded a pure democracy at once, 
and denounced all others as in league with royalty. At the 
head of the Jacobins were Danton, Marat, and Camille Des- 
moulins. Robespierre—jealous of the great influence of Bris- 
sot and hating him cordially, and also finding that among the 
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Girondists there was little prospect of his own ambitious 
purposes being realized—no longer appeared in the salons of 
Madame Roland, but went over to the Jacobins. 

Roland was true to the principles of freedom, and labored 
with an earnest and honest zeal to secure it. He was calm, 
firm as a rock, thoughtful, and faithful. It is said of him 
that “at times he was brilliant, but no one knew that his 
wife had inspired him; at times he was bold, but few guessed 
that Madame Roland had pushed him on.” The weak Louis, 
with stolid indifference, would sign the decrees of his minis- 
ters, and then amuse himself with his usual inanities. There 
were points, however, beyond which he could not be pushed. 
Time was passing. The prospects of a constitution did not 
brighten, nor did those of a pure democracy. In a word, the 
monarchy bade fair to remain, though the Revolution was roll- 
ing on. Madame Roland soon saw that the ministry would 
prove a failure, and its members be liable to receive the cen- 
sures of the people. Availing herself of the refusal of the 
King to sanction the decree for the sequestration of the prop- 
erty of the non-juring priests, she prepared a paper for her 
husband, protesting against the delays of the King to comply 
with the demands of the people. He read it in the council. 
The other members declined signing it; yet M. Roland sent 
it to the King. The result was his dismissal from the cabi- 
net. His letter of protest was sent to the National Assembly, 
and read in that body with immense applause. It was spread 
among the people. Roland and his wife were now upon the 
top wave of popular influence. But, alas! short-sighted mor- 
tals that we are! we ride exultingly upon the crest of the 
wave, while the breakers just before are all unseen. 

It will be interesting to the reader at this point to hear 
Madame Roland’s own account of the manner in which she 
participated in her husband’s literary and official labors, and 
of the community of thought between them. It savors not a 
little of vanity, but bears the impress of truthfulness: “Dur- 
ing twelve years I shared in my husband’s intellectual labors 
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as I did in his repasts; because one was as natural to me as 
the other. If any of his works met with a flattering reception, 
on account of any particular gracefulness of style, I shared his 
satisfaction without remarking that it was my own composi- 
tion. Not unfrequently he brought himself to believe that he 
had been in a happier mood than usual when he had written 
a passage, which in reality proceeded from my pen. If an 
occasion occurred for the expression of great and striking 
truths, I poured my whole soul upon the paper. I loved 
my country. I knew no interest, no passion, that came in 
competition with my enthusiasm for liberty. The language 
that comes directly from the heart is necessarily pure and 
pathetic; and it was very natural that such effusions should 
be preferable to the laborious teeming of a secretary’s brain. 
Why should not a woman act as secretary to her husband, 
without depriving him of his merit? It is well known that 
ministers can not do every thing themselves; and surely it is 
better for the wives of statesmen to make draughts of letters, 
of official dispatches, and of proclamations, than employ their 
time in soliciting and intriguing first for one friend and then 
for another; in the very nature of things one of these employ- 
ments excludes the other. I make these remarks, because a 
great many people are willing to allow me a little merit, on 
purpose that they may deny it to my husband; while many 
others suppose me to have had a kind of influence in public 
affairs entirely discordant with my turn of mind. Studious 
habits and a taste for literature led me to participate in Ro- 
land’s labors while he remained a private individual; my ex- 
istence being devoted to his happiness, I applied myself to 
such things as best pleased him. If he wrote treatises on 
the arts, I did the same, though the subject was tedious to 
me. If he wished to write an essay for some academy, we 
sat down to write in concert, that we might afterward com- 
pare our productions, choose the best, or compress them into 
one. If he had written homilies, I should have written hom- 
ilies also. I never interfered with his administration; but if 
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a circular letter or an important State paper were wanted, 
we talked over the matter with our usual freedom; and, im- 
pressed with his ideas, and teeming with my own, I some- 
times took up the pen, which I had more leisure to conduct 
than he had. Our principles and turn of mind being the 
same, my husband ran no risk in passing through my hands. 
Without me Roland would have been quite as good a minis- 
ter; for his knowledge, his activity, and his integrity were 
all his own; but with me he attracted more attention; be- 
cause I infused into his writings that mixture of spirit and 
gentleness, of authoritative reason and seducing sentiment, 
which is perhaps only to be found in the language of a 
woman who has a clear head and a feeling heart. If my 
compositions could be of use, it afforded me greater pleasure 
than it would have done to have been known as their author. 
I am avaricious of happiness, but I do not stand in need of 
glory; nor can I find any part to perform in this world. that 
suits me but that of providence. I allow the malicious to 
look upon this remark as a piece of impertinence, which it 
must somewhat resemble; those who know me will see nothing 
in it but what is sincere, like myself.” 

The breach between the King and the Girondists con- 
tinued to widen, and finally became irrevocable. Before this 
they had worked with a vague purpose, which, in the main, 
seemed to be to popularize rather than overthrow the mon- 
archy. Now their settled purpose is the subversion of the 
monarchy and the establishment of a democracy, restrained 
and controlled by constitutional checks. They proposed to 
alter the fundamental government of France under the author- 
ity and in obedience to the demands of the people. But 
instead of taking the voice of the people of France, or even 
securing a fitting representation of it, they appealed to the 
lowest, most ignorant, and degraded classes—the very scum 
of Paris. They infuriated them by the most maddening ap- 
peals, till they became frantic and uncontrollable. It was 
turning loose the hell-hounds of destruction. They completed 
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the work to which they had been invited. The King and 
Queen both fall victims. But this only whets their appetite 
for blood, and they turn with savage fury upon those who 
had called them forth to the carnival of death, and they be- 
came the earliest victims to follow. 

The Republic was proclaimed August 10, 1792, and M. 
Roland triumphantly reinstated in the ministry by the ruling 
faction. On the evening of that day the leaders of the Rev- 
olution met at the house of M. Roland. The scene is thus 
described: There were present twelve out of the twenty-one 
leaders of the party—Brissot, Vergniaud, Condorcet, Pétion, 
Guadet, Gensonné, and Barbaroux were among them. They 
supped and drank with a kind of philosophic worship to the 
success of the great movement. Roland himself looked at 
his wife, whose enthusiasm was displayed in the brilliancy 
of her beautiful face, as if to ask if their ambition were not 
now complete, and nothing remained but to enjoy the reali- 
zation of their dreams. All eyes turned to Vergniaud, the 
hero of the day. After supper he filled his glass, and pro- 
posed to drink to the eternity of the Republic. Madame 
Roland, always ready to invest great moments with the po- 
etry of her fancy, bade him pluck some rose leaves from her 
nosegay and scatter them on the wine. Vergniaud obeyed, 
but with a saddened look. “Barbaroux,” said he, turning to 
the young man, “it is not rose leaves, but cypress leaves, 
we should quaff in our wine to-night. In drinking to a re- 
public, stained at its birth with the blood of September, who 
knows that we do not drink to our death? No matter; were 
this wine my blood, I would drain it to liberty and equal- 
ity.” <A cry of Vive la Republique answered this toast. These 
words seemed almost prophetic. The death-struggle between 
the Girondists and Jacobins now commenced in earnest. 
“The lion and tiger fought over the body of the elephant 
they had combined to kill. Robespierre, the cunning jackal, 
quietly devoured the prey while they were fighting, and 
looked forward to feasting on their very carcasses.” The 
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Girondists, who were more modérate than the Jacobins, were 
supported by the middle classes. The Jacobin leaders found 
their willing tools among the inhabitants of the low faubourgs 
of Paris—people who, scarcely ‘worthy to be called human, 
longed only for excitement and blood. They were ready not 
only to denounce, but destroy every one favoring measures 
of moderation or a constitution. Madame Roland was at- 
tacked. She was charged with holding a secret correspond- 
ence favoring the establishment of a constitutional monarchy, 
and on this charge summoned before the Assembly. “Her 
beauty, her calm modesty, dignity, and the clear innocence 
on her face already extracted a verdict in her favor from the 
whole body. They listened in silence and admiration, while 
in a clear voice she asserted her innocence; and when she 
had done, a general murmur of approbation rose from each 
and all, except her accuser, who stood silent with shame. 
She left the Assembly acquitted by acclamation. Yet private 
calumny, circulated by her husband’s enemies, continued to 
assail her. The long-desired Republic brought her nothing 
but misery.” 

Events had rapidily crowded upon each other, and were 
hastening to their fearful consummation. Such of the royal- 
ists of France as could escape had joined the Prussian army, 
which had entered France and was advancing upon Paris. 
There were thousands of royalists yet in that city, ready to 
rise and join them. The peril of the revolutionists became 
imminent; and as it increased anarchy and popular fury 
broke forth into unbounded license. At midnight the Assem- 
bly determined to imprison every suspected man in Paris. 
A double cordon of troops surrounded the city; the gates 
were shut; no one could escape. That very night, in antici- 
pation of the bloody scene about to open, the subterranean 
burial-grounds under the city were unsealed and made ready. 
At the dawn of day the work commenced. It was the car- 
nival of death, the true “Reign of Terror.” Fiends in hu- 
man shape went forth to the work of death. Amid scenes of 
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indescribable horror and cruelty, not less than ten thousand of 
the very best citizens of Paris were butchered in cold blood, 
and their mangled remains thrown into the catacombs in the 
most unfeeling manner. Similar scenes were enacted im vari- 
ous parts of the kingdom. “Two hundred and sixty thousand 
heads,” said Marat, “must fall before France will be safe from 
internal foes.” And the work of death went on. Then came 
the arraignment of the King. The vote of the .Girondists 
aided in his condemnation, and he was executed upon the 
guillotine. 

The condition of the Girondists was now perilous in the 
extreme. The tiger they had helped to unchain, stood ready 
to turn upon them his gory fangs. In the face of danger 
Roland uttered his eloquent but powerless protest against the 
excesses and cruelties practiced. But finding it impossible to 
resist the torrent, he resigned his office, and, to the regret 
of every virtuous man, retired from the ministry. But this 
did not satisfy the sans-culottes. The innocent blood shed 
had only whetted their appetite, and they thirsted for more. 
Madame Roland wrote to Blancal, “My friend Danton leads 
all; Robespierre is his puppet; Marat holds his torch and 
dagger; this ferocious tribune reigns, and we are his slaves 
till the moment when we shall become his victims. You are 
aware of my enthusiasm for the Revolution; well, I am 
ashamed of it: it is deformed by monsters and become hid- 
eous. What may happen within a week? it is degrading to 
remain, but we are not allowed to leave Paris; they shut us 
in to murder us when occasion serves.” Many conspiracies 
were concocted for the destruction of the moderate party. 
The fierce mob thronged the National Assembly, and, under 
the influence of satanic leaders, controlled its action. Deliber- 
ation was impossible. Yet the Girondists were sustained by an 
influential class, though inferior in numbers, and also in zeal, 
or, rather, in fiendish fury. But they were every day grow- 
ing weaker. The Jacobins, foiled in their conspiracies to de- 
stroy the leaders of the Girondists and the officers, boldly 
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determined upon their destruction by an armed force. Order 
had departed. Anarchy and violence, the gemini of Satan, 
reigned supreme. All that was now left to the party of 
moderation was to flee or to face the storm. Madame Roland 
was among them; her presence and the bold words she ut- 
tered nerved the hearts of the Girondists. They resolved 
to, if need be, seal their fealty to liberty with their lives. 
The glass is now filled with blood. 

It was in January, 1793, that the Girondists combined 
with the Jacobins to condemn the unhappy King. Four 
months later their own leaders, twenty-two in number, were 
arrested by the dominant faction, and soon after condemned 
to death. Their execution affords one of the sublimest scenes 
in history. As they rode to the place of execution, with one 
simultaneous voice, clear and sonorous, like the strains of an 
exultant song, they burst forth into the Marseilles Hymn. 
The first that ascended the scaffold continued the song with 
his companions till the ax descended and his voice became 
silent in death. Another and another succeeded, their voices 
strong and melodious, till at last only one remained. That 
was Vergniaud. Alone he stood upon the scaffold. For a 
moment he was silent, as he looked down upon the bodies 
of his dead companions and around upon the gazing multi- 
tude. It was for a moment only; then his eloquent voice 
pealed forth, 

“Come, children of your country, come! 
The day of glory dawns on high, 


And Tyranny has wide unfurled 
Her blood-stained banner in the sky.” 


The ax glided in the midst of the song, and the most elo- 
quent and chivalrous of the Girondists was no more. 

But let us return to the Rolands. Early in the evening 
the provost guard came by order of the revolutionary com- 
mittee to arrest him. M. Roland denied their authority to 
make the arrest, and declined going with them. They had 
no orders to employ force, and their leader, leaving his men 
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to watch Roland, returned for further orders. Madame Ro- 
- land instantly started for the Convention, then in session, 
determined to bring her husband’s arrest before that body. 
The streets were thronged with frantic men and women thirst- 
ing for blood. The court of the Tuileries was filled with 
armed men, assembled by the mortal enemies of her husband. 
She knew all; but she was equal to the crisis. The doors 
of the Convention were shut, and the sentinels allowed no 
one to enter. Madame Roland now displayed the fertility 
of her invention. “Fellow-citizens,” said she, affecting the 
style of a devotee of Robespierre, “in this day of salvation 
for our country, in the midst of those traitors we have to 
fear, you know not of what importance some notes I have 
to transmit to the President may be.’ In this way she 
gained admission to an anteroom, where she had an inter- 
view with Vergniaud, and from him got some idea of the 
tumultuous scenes transpiring within. Some of the sans- 
culottes were even then at the bar demanding the arraign- 
ment of the twenty-two. The building was known to be sur- 
rounded by an assemblage of demons ready to enforce this 
demand with violence. The utmost confusion and terror pre- 
vailed within. Conscious of their coming defeat, some of the 
Girondists were stealing away and secreting themselves. 
Nothing could be done. Anxious for the fate of her hus- 
band, she almost flew back, and there learned that he had 
escaped and obtained a secure hiding-place near by. Had 
she availed herself of this critical moment, she also now 
might have withdrawn from the scene of tumult and danger. 
But she chose rather to face the storm; and after a brief 
interview with her husband, she hurried back to the place 
of the Assembly. On her arrival she found the Assembly 
had adjourned. Only a few guards remained at the door of 
the national palace. Ignorant of what had taken place, she 
addressed some sans-culottes who were collected around a 
cannon. “Citizens, has every thing gone well?” “O, wonder- 
fully! they embraced, and sung the hymn of the Marseilles, 
36 
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there, under the tree of Liberty?” “ What, then, is the right 
side appeased?” “Faith, it was obliged to listen to reason.” 
“And what of the committee of twelve?” “It is kicked into 
the ditch.” “And the twenty-two?’ “The municipality will 
cause them to be taken up.” “Good; but can it?” “Is it 
not the sovereign? It was necessary it should, to set those 
traitors right, and support the commonwealth.” “But will the 
departments be well pleased to see their representatives . .” 
“What are you talking of? the Parisians do nothing but in 
concert with the departments: they have said so to the Con- 
vention.” “That is not too clear; for, to know their will, 
the primary assemblies should have met.” “Were they 
wanting on the 10th of August? Did not the departments 
approve what Paris did then? They do the same now; it is 
Paris that saves them.” “That ruins them rather, perhaps.” 

It was late in the night when she reached home, and 
worn-out with excitement and fatigue she threw herself upon 
her bed. She had hardly done so before the guard again 
appeared, demanding of her the place of Roland’s conceal- 
ment. This she refused to give. Before morning the guard 
again appeared to place her under arrest, and at seven 
o'clock she was conveyed to the Abbey Prison. On the way 
some of the women among the populace cried out, “Away 
with her to the guillotine!” One of the commissioners asked, 
“Shall we close the blinds of the carriage?’ Madame Ro- 
land replied, “No, gentlemen. I do not fear the eyes of the 
populace. Innocence should never assume the guise of 


crime.” The officer answered, “Madame, you have more 
strength of mind than many men. You wait patiently for 
justice.” “Justice!” she exclaimed; “were justice done I 


should not be here. But if I am destined for the scaffold, 
I shall walk to it with the same firmness and tranquillity 
with which I now go to prison. I never feared any thing 
but guilt. But my heart bleeds for my country. I regret 
my mistake in supposing it qualified for liberty and happi- 
ness.” This was on the first day of June. She soon had 
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the satisfaction of learning that her husband had made good 
his escape, and was safely concealed at Rouen. Eudora was 
committed to the care of a faithful friend, who nobly fulfilled 
her trust. 

Instead of sinking down into despair, Madame Roland de- 
termined to make the most of her time in prison. Her taste 
was displayed in the arrangement and simple furniture of her 
cell, and she surrounded herself with books. The jailer and 
his wife were won to her friendship, and contributed much 
to relieve the gloomy solitude of the prison. Her friends at 
one time proposed a plan of escape, but she answered, “I 
have fixed my resolution to remain here and meet my fate. 
My flight would only exasperate my husband’s enemies.” On 
the 24th of June it was announced to her that she was re- 
leased from confinement, and permitted to leave. The follow- 
ing is her account of this cruel mockery: “I drove home to 
leaye a few things there, intending to proceed immediately to 
the house of the worthy people who had so generously pro- 
tected my daughter. I quitted the hackney-coach with that 
activity which never allowed me to get out of a carriage 
without jumping, passed under the gateway like a bird, and 
said cheerfully to the porter as I went by, ‘Good morning, 
Lamarre.’ I had scarcely put my foot upon the steps, when 
two men, who had followed me closely, called out, ‘ Citoyenne 
Roland!’ ‘What do you wish? ‘In the name of the law, 
we arrest you.’. Those who have feelings, can imagine some- 
thing of what I felt at that moment.” Her former arrest 
had been illegally made, and her release was merely a trick 
to secure the prey more firmly. She was immediately con- 
veyed to the prison of Sainte Pelagie. Here she was strictly 
guarded. 

Finding that justice was not to be expected from the 
hands of those then in power, but that her character and 
motives, as well as those of her husband, were maligned in 
the most cruel manner, she determined to make her appeal 
to posterity. Her sheets were rapidly written and confided 
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to the care of a friend, named- Bosc, who carried them out 
concealed under his cloak. Only two years after her death 
the horrible tyranny that had crushed her had in turn passed 
away, and, under the title of “An Appeal to Impartial Pos- 
terity,” her brilliant memoir was published to the world. 
These memoirs are interspersed with apostrophes and reflec- 
tions, of which the following are samples: “My much revered 
husband, grown weak and weary of the world, and sunk into 
premature old age, which you preserve by painful efforts from 
the pursuit of the assassins—shall I ever be permitted to see 
you again, to pour the balm of consolation into your sorely- 
bruised heart? How much longer am I destined to remain a 
witness of the desolation of my native land, and the degra- 
dation of my countrymen? Assailed by these afflicting im- 
ages, I can not steel my heart against sorrow: a few scalding 
tears start from my heavy eyes; and the pen, that passed so 
lightly over my youthful days, is suffered to lie idle. 
Farewell, my dear child, my worthy husband, my faithful 
servant, and my good friends. Farewell, thou sun, whose re- 
splendent beams used to shed serenity over my soul, while 
they recalled it to the skies. Farewell, ye solitary fields, 
which I have so often contemplated with emotion. And you, 
ye rustic inhabitants of Thezée, who were wont to bless my 
presence, whom I attended in sickness, whose labors I alle- 
viated, whose indigence I relieved, farewell. Farewell, peace- 
ful retirements, where I enriched my mind with moral truths, 
and learned, in the silence of meditation, to govern my pas- 
sions, and despise the vanity of the world. Splendid chi- 
meras! from which I have reaped so much delight, you are 
all dispelled by the horrible corruptions of this vast city. 
Farewell, my country! Sublime illusions, generous sacrifices, 
hope and happiness, farewell!” 

The first of October witnessed the execution of the twenty- 
two Girondists, and soon after Madame Roland was removed 
to the dismal and loathsome prison of the Conciergerie, from 
which none departed in those days, except by the gate of 
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death. Broken in health and spirits by her imprisonment, 
she at one time determined upon releasing herself by poison. 
She wrote to her husband, “Forgive me, excellent man, for 
taking upon myself to dispose of a life I had consecrated to 
you. Believe me, I could have loved it and you the better 
for your misfortunes, had I but been permitted to share it 
with you. Now you are merely freed from a useless object 
of unavailing anguish to you.” At the same time she wrote 
a touching letter to her daughter: “I do not know, my dear 
girl, whether I shall be allowed to see or write to you again. 
Remember your mother. In these few words is contained the 
best advice I can give you. You have seen me happy in 
fulfilling my duties, and in giving assistance to those in dis- 
tress. It is the only way of being happy. You have seen 
me tranquil in misfortune and confinement, because I was free 
from remorse, and because I enjoyed the pleasing recollections 
that good actions leave behind them. These are the only 
things that can enable us to support the evils of life, and 
the vicissitudes of fortune. Perhaps you are not fated, and 
I hope you are not, to undergo trials so severe as mine; but 
there are others, against which you ought to be equally on 
your guard. Serious and industrious habits are the best pre- 
servatives against every danger; and necessity, as well as 
prudence, commands you to persevere diligently in your stud- 
ies. Be worthy of your parents. They leave you great 
examples to follow; and-if you are careful to avail yourself 
of them, your existence will not be useless to mankind. 
Farewell, my beloved child—you who drew life from my 
bosom, and whom I wish to impress with all my sentiments. 
The time will come when you will be better able to judge 
of the efforts I make at this moment to repress the tender 
emotions excited by your dear image. I press you to my 
heart. Farewell, my Eudora.” 

How clouded must have been the perceptions of this brill- 
iant intellect, when in a letter, written upon such an occasion, 
there is not the most distant allusion to our Heavenly Father, 
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nor to the hopes of a better life! The thought of her daugh- 
ter unnerved her purpose, and she threw the poison away. 
About the middle of October she was repeatedly summoned 
before the tribunal for examination. “On these occasions she 
exhibited her usual fearless eloquence and unbending courage, 
tempered with an extreme degree of caution in all that could 
implicate her husband or friends. When asked if she had 
any idea where Roland was, she answered, “I know of no 
law which requires me to betray the dearest sentiments of 
nature.” 

When she was finally summoned to trial, she was desired 
to choose an advocate. But afterward, considering how much 
peril undertaking the case would involve him in, and how 
little it could avail her, she begged him not to appear in her 
behalf. She wrote an eloquent defense touching all the points 
upon which she was accused. But what could it avail? Her 
trial was a mockery. “Before David, the judge, and Fou- 
quier-Tinville, the public prosecutor, she was accused of being 
the wife of Roland, and the friend of his accomplices. She 
stood before them proudly. She was dressed simply, in white, 
and her long, rich hair flowed in curls over her shoulders. 
Her face, while it had lost all its freshness from long con- 
finement, was still beautiful in expression. This beauty had 
once melted a whole Assembly, before which she was ar- 
raigned, but it served only to enrage her present accusers. 
That very morning Brissot, the founder of her party, had 
been executed. She could not hope to escape, yet was re- 
solved to speak out, and defend herself to the country. The 
court was at that time open, and the trials were attended by 
the dregs of the populace, who interfered with them at pleas- 
ure, and mingled coarse invectives with the impatient ques- 
tions of the public prosecutor. The interrogatory was at first 
of little importance, consisting of questions about her early 
life and first connection with Roland. It then passed to in- 
quiries about his colleagues, and, lastly, to such gross imputa- 
tions on her character that she burst into tears. 
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“When sentence of death was pronounced against her, 
she said to her judges, ‘You have thought me worthy to 
partake the fate of the great and good men whom you have 
murdered; I shall try to carry to the scaffold the same cour- 
age that they have shown. On the day of her execution, 
she was dressed neatly in white, which was chosen as a 
symbol of her innocence; and her long, black hair fell in 
ringlets to her waist. After her condemnation, she passed 
into the prison with a quick step, that seemed like joy, and 
indicated to her fellow-prisoners, by an expressive gesture, 
that she was condemned to die. Lamarche was her compan- 
ion in misfortune; and his courage was not equal to her own; 
but on her way to the scaffold, she talked with such unaf- 
fected cheerfulness that she made him smile several times. 
When arrived at the place of execution, she bowed before 
the statue of Liberty, and uttered the memorable words{ ‘0, 
Liberty! what crimes are committed in thy name re) 

In a few seconds her fair head rolled into the basket. 
Thus ended the career of this singularly endowed woman. 
She was only in her thirty-ninth year, and yet through what 
vicissitudes had she passed! The part she acted upon the 
stage was most brilliantly performed, even to the last. She 
possessed traits of character that can not fail to win admira- 
tion. Her misfortunes excite our profoundest pity. Yet, after 
all, it has been well said, that there is more of warning than 
of example in her story. M. Roland would have been spared 
much ridicule had she not put herself forward so much. It 
does not appear, however, that he wished to be spared this 
ridicule. For when the Jacobins in their fury could lay no 
other charge against him than that he was “governed by his 
wife,” his calm reply was, “It is only too glorious that my 
alliance with courage and virtue is the only reproach made 
against me.” The sequel shows how indispensable was her 
life to his. Not long after her death, some shepherds found 
on the highway the body of an old man, tall, thin, stern 
even in death. In his heart was yet the stiletto which 
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belonged to a sword-stick lying near, and on his breast was 
pinned a paper with these words on it: “Whoever thou art 
that findest these remains, respect them as those of a vir- 
tuous man. After my wife’s death, I would not remain an- 
other day upon this earth so stained with crimes.” This was 
Roland, who had thus destroyed himself. 

CPosterity has done ample justice to both Roland and_his 
wife. It has garlanded them as “martyrs to liberty.” Their 
characters, with all their defects, so palpable and blameworthy, 
were infinitely better than any of their celebrated cotempo- 
raries. In personal morals they were irreproachable; their 
love of country and of liberty was genuine; they did not 
seek power selfishly, nor did they abuse it for selfish pur- 
poses when gained. They opposed the violence, anarchy, and 
misrule of the Revolution. They sought to make France free, - 
to introduce republican institutions. For these the people 
were not prepared. In their important, though mistaken 
agency in originating and fomenting the Revolution, espe- 
cially in its first stages, they committed great errors, but great 
was the atonement they made for them. *) 





XIX, 


LIGHT SOWN IN DARKNESS—CHARLOTTE BRONTE. 





Waite the works of Cuartorre Bronte created a profound 
sensation in the reading public, her sad life and early death 
called forth an equally wide-spread and enduring sympathy 
in her behalf. This sympathy has at once hightened the ad- 
miration felt for her genius, and also disarmed criticism, if 
not of its power, at least of its disposition to exercise that 
power. 

We have not space for a detailed narrative. Nor do we 
design a critical review. In fact, a few fragments, culled 
from such sources as may be at hand, is all we shall attempt. 

Haworth is a secluded village among the hills of York- 
shire. Keighley, about twelve or fourteen miles from Leeds, 
is its railroad station. From this it is about three miles dis: 
tant, and reached by a road which forms a dreary prelude to 
the more dreary home of the Brontés. To this spot pilgrims 
now come from all parts of England and the continent, and 
from our own country, to pay their homage at the shrine 
of departed genius. Not Shakspeare’s Stratford-on-Avon, nor 
Burns's cottage home on the “bonny banks of Ayr,” are more 
devoutly visited than gloomy Haworth. We avail ourself of 
the notes of one of these pilgrims: ¢ 

“Tt was on a soft, gray Sunday morning in the middle 
of August that we set forth on our pilgrimage. Immediately 
on leaving Keighley we began to toil along the road which, 
by an almost unbroken ascent, leads to Haworth. At every 


step we took we seemed to be leaving in our rear all that 
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was pleasant and cheerful; the hills on either side becoming 
more and more destitute of trees, more and more brown in 
color, while the hedges which had hitherto bounded the road, ~ 
were exchanged for stone dikes, with no soft covering of 
moss to conceal their nakedness, and affording no little cran- 
nies where flowers might take root, no coigns of vantage 
wherein birds might nestle and sing. If it had not been for 
the continuous line of small houses stretching along the high- 
way, and the villages clustered on the hill-sides, with the 
sturdy towers of their churches rising above them, the sense 
of desolation and want of finish, so to speak, in the scenery 
would have been painfully oppressive. For some two miles 
or so before arriving at Haworth, the village is visible from 
the road, and a very eagle’s eyrie it looks, perched up on 
the moors, rismg dun and somber behind it. 

“A melancholy home, in truth, for a spirit like Charlotte 
Bronté’s, must have been that dreary Haworth parsonage; no 
trees sheltering or shrouding it, and yet all pleasant views 
shut out; nothing visible from its windows but the desolate- 
looking, walled-in garden, with one stunted lilac-tree in the 
middle of it, along its walls a row of thorn bushes, and _ be- 
yond, the wide, crowded church-yard encroaching more and 
more upon the grim, silent moors, crossed often, as on the 
day we were there, by fitful gleams of sunlight or by 
wreaths of mist, more welcome because partially concealing 
their harsher features and somewhat softening their dreari- 
ness. Whether the home may have looked more cheerful in 
poor Charlotte Bronté’s lifetime we can not tell; nothing, 
however, can be more desolate and forlorn than the aspect 
which it wears at present; the garden entirely neglected, no 
gentle hand to tend its flowers; the little gate leading into 
the church-yard blocked up with a rank growth of grass and 
weeds; the windows of the house partially closed with shut- 
ters; no signs of life or cheerfulness about it externally.” 

Charlotte Bronté was born April 21, 1816. There were 
six children in the family, of which Charlotte was the third. 
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The six were born within seven years. From the mother they 
inherited sickly and nervous constitutions; from their father, 
morbidly-acute but iul-balanced minds. “A good old woman,” 
says Mrs. Gaskell, “who came to nurse Mrs. Bronté in the 
ilmess—an internal cancer—which grew and gathered upon 
her not many months after her arrival at Haworth, tells me 
that at that time the six little creatures used to walk out, 
hand in hand, toward the glorious wild moors which in after 
days they loved so passionately; the elder ones taking care 
of the toddling wee things. They were grave and silent 
beyond their years; subdued, probably, by the presence of 
serious illness in the house; for, at the time which my in- 
formant speaks of, Mrs. Bronté was confined to the bedroom 
from which she never came forth alive. ‘You would not 
have known there was a child in the house, they were such 
still, noiseless, good little creatures. Maria would shut her- 
self up’—Maria, but seven!—‘in the children’s study with a 
newspaper, and be able to tell one every thing when she 
came out; debates in Parliament, and I don’t know what all. 
She was as good as a mother to her sisters and _ brother. 
But there never were such good children. I used to think 
them spiritless, they were so different to any children I had 
ever seen. In part, I set it down to a fancy Mr. Bronté 
had of not letting them have flesh meat to eat. It was from 
no wish for saving, for there was plenty and even waste in 
the house, with young servants and no mistress to see after 
them; but he thought that children should be brought up 
simply and hardily; so they had nothing but potatoes for 
their dinner; but they never seemed to wish for any thing 
else; they were good little creatures. Emily was the prettiest.’ 

“Mrs. Bronté was the same patient, cheerful person as we 
have seen her formerly; very ill, suffering great pain, but sel- 
dom if ever complaining; at her better times begging her 
nurse to raise her in bed to let her see her clean the grate, 
‘because she did it as it was done in Cornwall; devotedly 
fond of her husband, who warmly repaid her affection, and 
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suffered no one else to take the night-nursing; but, according 
to my informant, the mother was not very anxious to see 
much of her children, probably because the sight of them, 
knowing how soon they were to be left motherless, would 
have agitated her too much. So the little things clung qui- 
etly together, for their father was busy in his study and in 
his parish, or with their mother, and they took their meals 
alone; sat reading, or whispering low, in the ‘children’s 
study,’ or wandered out on the hill-side, hand in hand.” 
Even in their early childhood an unnatural, not to say 
diseased activity of the brain was manifested in these preter- 
naturally-developed children. They seem to have been ut- 
terly neglected by their father, so far as any personal atten- 
tion was concerned. After the death of the mother Miss 
Branwell, the mother’s sister, became the housekeeper at the 
parsonage. She was a kind, strict, housewifely old maid, 
ever mortally afraid of catching cold, and who could not re- 
gard without dread the inhospitable northern moors. Sad 
home, and sad pupilage! It was enough to derange even a 
sound and healthy temperament. The father dined by him- 
self; the six children ate their potatoes by themselves, and 
either sat in their “study”—they never had a nursery— 
where the eldest, just seven years old, read the newspaper 
and gleaned the political intelligence, or they wandered hand 
in hand to spend hours on the moors. Their bodies were 
played tricks with, but not their minds. There was no tam- 
pering with the intellect—that was left to develop as it 
might, under nature’s influences. Feeble health made them 
precocious; each child was a phenomenon. They had no no- 
tion of play; they never made a noise; their amusements 
were intellectual speculation; their interests those of the 
great outer world, wars and politics, warriors and statesmen. 
It was an education, so to call it, fatal to that just balance 
of powers which constitutes happiness, and dangerous to prin- 
ciple, but, considering their peculiar organization, fostering 
the intellect. Nourishing food, tender maternal watchfulness, 
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the attentions and cares of the nursery, plenty of playthings, 
and the little lessons said as a task each day, would have 
made happier and better women; they could afterward have 
taken their place in life without shyness or reserve; and the 
brother might have grown into a man, not sunk, after a boy- 
hood of extraordinary promise, into a brute. But on the 
mere question of genius we should have missed some of Cur- 
rer Bell’s most vivid scenes; there probably would have 
been no Currer Bell; nor should we have had in thgir in- 
fancy six little sages rivaling their seven predecessors of 
Greece. Within four years of the mother’s death the eldest 
two of the sisters died of a consumption, and thus Charlotte 
became the head of the family among the children. 

Pursuing his systematic course of neglect, the father left 
Branwell, his only son, to grow up and form his character as 
he might. His wreck, ruin, and early death was the first 
great crushing sorrow that fell upon the heart of the sister. 
In his boyhood he “shared his sisters’ literary tastes and 
aspirations. They wrote tales, dramas, and poems together. 
At the age of nineteen he sent one of the latter to Words- 
worth, with a request for his judgment expressed in really- 
eloquent terms, and conveying at once a sense of his own 
powers, and a modest deference to the great poet's award, 
whatever it might be, which make us grieve the more for 
the wreck of his later years. The seclusion of their life had 
an exactly opposite effect on the brother and his sisters; they 
grew preposterously shy and bound to home; he longed for 
the world he was shut out from with a sort of mania; he 
actually studied the map of London till he knew his way 
through its labyrinths better than any cockney.” 

Thus left to himself what wonder that the poor boy— 
with a weak nature—soon fell into dissolute habits! These 
became more and still more depraved, till scarcely a shred 
of manhood and not one redeeming feature were left. Of 
the grossest vice he was guilty, and to crown his very 
wickedness he was unblushing in his shame. [For three 
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years he was the blighting curse and shame of the family. 
“He was idle; he drank; he degraded himself with vice; he 
insulted their ears by infamous confessions, and made them 
familiar with the foulest blasphemies; he stupefied himself 
with opium; they lived in terror of their lives from his 
threatened violence; their home was miserable, their nerves 
and health shaken; and yet they endured his presence, not 
in hope of reclaiming him, but in simple endurance, without, 
it seems, a wish or thought of emancipation.” 

Jane Eyre is published. It takes the public by storm. 
Its author visits London, and is made known to her publish- 
ers. The applauses of the world fall pleasingly upon her ear. 
It is a delightful episode in a sad—very sad life. But it soon 
ends, and she returns home to write: “Branwell is the same 
in conduct as ever. His constitution seems much shattered. 
Papa, and sometimes all of us, have sad nights with him. 
He sleeps most of the day, and consequently will lie awake 
at night. But has not every house its trial?” Two months 
later, after three years of outrageous conduct, during which 
all respect seems to have been thrown aside, he died. She 
records that “his mind had undergone the peculiar change 
which frequently precedes death, two days previously; the 
calm of better feelings filled it; a return of natural affection 
marked his last moments. He is in God’s hands now, and 
the All-Powerful is likewise the All-Merciful. A deep con- 
viction that he rests at last—rests well after his brief, err- 
ing, suffering, feverish life—fills and quiets my mind now.” 

“These sisters,’ says the Christian Remembrancer, “had 
early conceived the ambition of being heard and felt beyond 
their own narrow circle. Cut off by constitution and circum- 
stances from the pleasures and distinctions natural to their 
age, and yet conscious of power—which can not be felt with- 
out a longing for its exercise—to invent, to write, and to 
print, were inevitable ideas. The habit of ‘making out, as 
they call it—that is, letting the imagination loose to devise 
plots and scenes—had been theirs from childhood. They had 
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long indulged these notions and discussed these fancies, at 
the one period of the day when, casting aside household 
cares and restraints, they assumed their own wild natures, 
and thought their natural thoughts. ‘It was the household 
custom among these girls to sew till nine o'clock at night. 
At that hour Miss Branwell generally went to bed, and her 
nieces’ duties for the day were accounted done. They put 
away their work and began to pace the room backward and 
forward, up and down—as often with the candles extin- 
guished, for economy’s sake, as not—their figures glancing 
into the firelight and out into the shadow perpetually. At | 
this time they talked over past cares and troubles; they 
planned for the future, and consulted each other as to their 
plans. In after years this was the time for discussing to- 
gether the plots of their novels. And again, still later, this 
was the time for the last surviving sister to walk alone, 
from old accustomed habit, round and round the desolate 
room, thinking sadly upon the “days that were no more.”’” 

The “ Professor,” the first literary production that Miss 
Bronté offered for publication, was declned. The reasons 
assigned by the publishers were “lack of startling incident” 
and “thrilling excitement.” Conscious of inward strength, 
of genius within her that could come forth, she deliberately 
sat down to write a book that publishers would publish and 
that the popular taste would approve. “‘Jane Eyre,” says 
the biographer, “was begun under the additional anxiety of 
her father’s threatened blindness. She had accompanied him 
to Manchester, where the operation for cataract was success- 
fully performed; and here, in spite of the discouragement of 
her first story being returned upon her hands, she set about 
proving the view she had recently laid down to her sisters, 
that it was a mistake to make a heroine always handsome. 
‘I will prove to you that you are wrong; I will show you 
a heroine as plain and small as myself, who shall be as in- 
teresting as any of yours. When once in the train of the 
story she wrote continuously; we are not surprised that by 
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the time she had effected her heroine’s escape from Thorn- 
field she had wrought herself into a fever. Certainly it was 
a dazzling power to find herself possessed of. What mascu- 
line force of style—what vivid life in the scenes—what dar- 
ing originality in the situations—what a grasp of detail! 
This time she had no repulse to complain of. She sent her 
book to Messrs. Smith and Elder. The firm seem successively 
to have sat up all night reading the MS.; it was accepted 
and published within two months, and ‘Currer Bell’ was 
famous. But who was ‘Currer Bell? The publishers were 
as much in the dark as the world at large. Difficulties be- 
gan to beset the sisters, who were charged with being one 
and the same; and Mrs. Gaskell makes a very pretty ro- 
mance out of the two sisters—Charlotte and Anne’s—sudden 
journey to London to prove that they were two—their ar- 
rival at the Chapter Coffee-House—their short walk to the 
publishers, prolonged to an hour’s length by their fear of the 
crossings, and Mr. Smith’s astonishment ‘when Charlotte put 
his own letter into his hands; the same letter which had ex- 
cited so much disturbance at Haworth parsonage only twenty- 
four hours before. “Where did you get this?” said he, as 
if he could not believe that the two young ladies dressed in 
black, of slight figure and diminutive stature, looking pleased 
yet agitated, could be the embodied Currer and Acton Bell, 
for whom curiosity had been hunting so eagerly in vain.” 

Emily Bronté was the most enigmatical of all this family 
of enigmas. Her leanings and affinities were all of a weird 
character—unsocial, stubborn in will, destitute of affection 
for any human being, seemingly unsusceptible of influence or 
impression from her sisters, yet possessing a wild attachment 
for her home, a strange sympathy for the brute creation, and 
an unconquerable love of life. She survived the unfortunate 
Branwell only a few months. Her extraordinary temper, 
says her biographer, showed itself in its utmost exaggeration 
as bodily disease gained upon her. She rejected all sympa- 
thy and medical assistance; the sisters dared not notice her 
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failing limbs and panting breath; she would receive help 
from none. “One Tuesday morning in December she arose 
and dressed herself as usual, making many a pause, but doing 
every thing for herself, and even endeavoring to take up her 
employment of sewing. The servants looked on, and knew 
what the catching, rattling breath and the glazing of the eye 
too surely foretold; but she kept at her work; and Charlotte 
and Anne, though full of unspeakable dread, had still the 
faintest spark of hope. On that morning Charlotte wrote 
thus—probably in the very presence of her dying sister: 
‘Tuesday. I should have written to you before, if I had 
one word of hope to say; but I have not. She grows daily 
weaker. The physician’s opinion was expressed too obscurely 
to be of use. He sent some medicine, which she would not 
take. Moments so dark as these I have never known. I 
pray for God’s support to us all. Hitherto he has granted it.’ 
The morning drew on to noon. Emily was worse: she could 
only whisper in gasps. Now, when it was too late, she said 
to Charlotte, ‘If you will send for a doctor, I will see him 
now. About two o'clock she died. 

“Months after Charlotte writes: ‘I can not forget Emily’s 
death-day; it becomes a more fixed, a darker, a more fre- 
quently-recurring idea than ever. It was very terrible. She 
was torn, conscious, panting, reluctant, though resolute, out 
of a happy life. What a powerful and terrible picture of a 
death, as far as we are told, without a thought beyond!” 
Emily was no sooner laid in the grave than Anne began to 
show symptoms of disease. By rapid stages she descended 
into the dark valley. But her last hours were full of holy 
resignation. Almost her last words were, “Take courage, 
Charlotte, take courage.” 

The Remembrancer will aid us in looking in upon the life 
of Charlotte, now bereft of all the companions of her child- 
hood and standing alone in the world. Her life assumes a 
new aspect. It becomes a literary life, and as such a public 
one. That is, her interests mere mainly with her books, and, 
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following on their progress and success, with the friendships 
into which this publicity led her. Not that her own nature 
or habits changed. She lived with her father, haunted by 
fears for his health and her own, in a solitude which some- 
times became frightful to her, but which she could seldom be 
prevailed on to leave. It was some relief to tell these feel- 
ings to her friend; it made them more endurable. She thus 
pathetically describes her first return to her desolate home. 
It is sad to find that vigorous pen expressing as forcibly her 
own keen anguish as the scenes of her imagination. Under 
date of July, 1849, she says: “I intended to have written 
a line to you to-day, if I had not received yours. We did 
indeed part suddenly; it made my heart ache that we were 
severed without the time to exchange a word; and yet per- 
haps it was better. I got here a little before eight o'clock. 
All was clean and bright, waiting for me. Papa and the 
servants were well, and all received me with an affection 
which should have consoled. The dogs seemed in strange 
ecstasy. I am certain they regarded me as the harbinger of 
others. The dumb creatures thought that as I was returned, 
those who had been so long absent were not far behind. I 
left papa soon and went into the dining-room: I shut the 
door—I tried to be glad that I was come home—I have 
always been glad before—except once—even then I was 
cheered. But this time joy was not to be the sensation. I 
felt that the house was all silent—the rooms were empty. I 
remembered where the three were laid—in what narrow, dark 
dwellings—never more to reappear on earth. So the sense of 
desolation and bitterness took possession of me. The agony 
that was to be undergone, and was not to be avoided, came on. 
I underwent it and passed a dreary evening and night, and 
a mournful morrow; to-day I am better. I do not know how 
life will pass, but I certainly do feel confidence in Him who 
has upheld me hitherto. Solitude may be cheered, and made 
endurable beyond what I can believe. The great trial is 
when eyening closes and night approaches. At that hour, we 
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used to assemble in the dining-room—we used to talk. Now 
I sit by myself, necessarily I am silent. I can not help 
thinking of their last days, remembering their sufferings, and 
what they said and did, and how they looked in mortal af- 
fliction. Perhaps all this will become less poignant in time.” 

In the midst of gloom like this she began “Shirley”— 
which in parts expresses the sadness of the period—and 
found the employment the only alleviation to mental distress. 
It was one feature of her literary character to desire to know 
every thing that was said of her books. She lived in two 
spheres, that of the woman, and the author; as the one nar- 
rowed the other expanded. 

Two stages more bring us to the close. They are short 
stages, and closely connected. From her father’s curate came 
a proposal of marriage. The father objected, and the exem- 
plary daughter of thirty-seven quietly submitted. This, how- 
ever, was not the last of the matter. After a few months 
the proposal was renewed, and the father’s consent obtained. 
On the 29th of June, 1854, she became the wife of Rev. 
Mr. Nicholls. The father, with characteristic inconsistency, 
declined to be present at the marriage, and, indeed, of this 
event there were only two witnesses. They were the life-long 
female friends of Charlotte; her early teacher, Miss Woolmer, 
and her early schoolmate, the “ever-faithful E—.” Brief but 
happy were the months of her married life, but they were 
soon numbered. 

We come to the last stage. Let the biographer tell the 
story: “She was attacked by new sensations of perpetual 
nausea, and ever-recurring faintness. After this state of things 
had lasted for some time, she yielded to Mr. Nicholls’s wish 
that a doctor should be sent for. “But the dreadful sickness 
increased and increased, till the very sight of food occasioned 
nausea. ‘A wren would have starved on what she ate during 
those last six weeks,’ says one. Tabby’s health had suddenly 
and utterly given way, and she died in this time of distress 
and anxiety respecting the last daughter of the house she 
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had served so long. Then she-took to her bed, too weak to 
sit up. About the third week in March there was a change; 
a low, wandering delirium came on; and in it she begged 
constantly for food and even for stimulants. She swallowed 
eagerly now; but it was too late. Wakening for an instant 
from this stupor of intelligence, she saw her husband’s woe- 
worn face, and caught the sound of some murmured words 
of prayer that God would spare her. ‘O! she whispered 
forth, ‘I am not going to die, am I? He will not separate 
us; we have been so happy.’ Early on Saturday morning, 
March 31st, the solemn tolling of Haworth church-bell spoke 
forth the fact of her death to the villagers who had known 
her from a child, and whose hearts shivered within them as 
they thought of the two sitting desolate and alone in the old 
gray house.” <A sad life was ended. 





b.O8 


THE MISSIONARY POET—EMILY C. JUDSON. 





Tue eventful life, the genius, and the conflicts and tri- 
umphs with which the gifted woman, who was known to the 
literary world as Fanny Forester, and to the religious world 
as the wife of the missionary Judson, filled her large sphere 
of love and duty, we have not space to delineate as we could 
wish. Nevertheless we hope to give not only a faithful, but 
in some degree a complete sketch, so that the reader may 
form a distinct idea of her life and character. 

' Emmy Cuussuck was born at Eaton, in the interior of 
New York, on the 22d of August, 1817. Her parentage and 
connections were of highly-respectable character—poor in this 
world’s goods, as is indicated by the early exertions of Emily 
to maintain herself. This course on her part, however, may 
have been, in some sort, at least, the suggestion of ambition, 
and the strong desire to make her own way in life, the ma- 
turer manifestations of which made her name, subsequently, 
familiar and beloved in so many of the households of her 
country. The religious character, which led her afterward to 
sacrifice all earthly hopes for Christ’s sake, became first quick- 
ened and developed in 1825, when she was yet a child—an 
experience illustrative of the poet’s theory, that 


“Heaven lies about us in our infancy.” 


The following is a sad page in the autobiography of her 
childhood. It is dated April, 1828, when she was not yet 


eleven years old: “Removed with my parents to Pratt’s 
295 . 
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Hollow, a small village, where there was a woolen factory, and 
immediately commenced work splicing rolls. We were at this 
time very poor, and did not know on one day what we should 
eat the next, otherwise I should not have been placed at 
such hard work. My parents, however, judiciously allowed 
me to spend half my wages—the whole was one dollar and 
twenty-five cents per week—as I thought proper; and in this 
way, with numerous incentives to economy, I first learned the 
use of money. My principal recollections during this Sum- 
mer are of noise and filth, bleeding hands and aching feet, 
and a very sad heart.” It is to be hoped that her labors 
there were not so arduous as to make the subjoined lines, 
which we can not help being reminded of, characteristic of 
what she felt and thought: 


“Turns the sky in the high window, blank and reeling— 

Turns the long light that droopeth down the wall— 

Turn the black flies that crawl along the ceiling— 
All are turning all the day, and we with all! 

And all day the iron wheels are droning; 
And sometimes we could pray, 

O, ye wheels—breaking out in a mad moaning— 
Stop! be silent for a day! 

Ah, be silent! let us hear each other breathing 
For a moment, mouth to mouth; 

Let us touch each other’s hands in a fresh wreathing 
Of our tender, human youth; 

Let us feel that this cold, metallic motion 
Is not all the life God fashions or reveals; 

Let us prove our innocent souls against the notion 
That we live in you, or under you, O wheels! 

Still all day the iron wheels go onward, 
As if fate in each were stark; 

And the children’s souls, which God is calling sunward, 
Spin on blindly in the dark!” 


But, however it may have been with her childhood, she will 
not, thank Heaven! spin on blindly in the dark through all 
her life. 

It was here, while she was spinning blindly in the dark, 
that the first germs of her literary activity were devel- 
oped—roses of paradise blossoming amid the miasma of our 
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fallen world. She says: “I believe there was not a decid- 
edly-vicious person in the factory, and there were several, 
both men and women, who were pious. Indeed, there was 
less coarseness and vulgarity among them than would be sup- 
posed, though they were certainly far from being the society 
one would select for a child. The girls were, most of them, 
great novel readers, and they used to lend their novels to 
me, first exacting a promise that I would not tell my mother 
and sister. When I had finished one I used to carry out 
the story, and imagine my favorite character going on, on— 
but it would always end in death. Of what avail, then, was 
the beauty? Of what use the wealth and honor? At other 
times, while at my work, I used to make a heroine of my- 
self. My uncle Jonathan—who was lost twenty years before 
on a voyage to India—would come home and make me an 
heiress; or my face, which people used sometimes to praise, 
would become so beautiful as to bewitch the whole world; or 
I should be a brilliant poetess—my verses were greatly ad- 
mired by my brother and sisters—and my name would be 
famous while the world stood. But nothing satisfied me. 
Whatever I became, I should die and lose it all. Then com- 
mon-sense told me that these great things were unattainable, 
and I would moderate my plans, and confine my wishes 
within narrower limits. But all ended in the same way; 
death would come at the end, and then, what good?” 

From Pratt’s Hollow her father removed to a farm in the 
neighborhood of Morrisville, in the Autumn of 1829, and for 
a couple of years, so far as we are able to learn, the time 
of our heroine was taken up with domestic and rural occupa- 
tions. And here were the beginnings of that missionary spirit 
which afterward culminated under the suns of Burmah. “One 
day I took up a little, dingy, coarse newspaper—the Baptist 
Register in its infancy—and my eye fell on the words: ‘Little 
Maria lies by the side of her fond mother.” I had read 
about the missionaries, and my sister had told me respecting 
them; I knew, therefore, at once, that the letter was from 
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Mr. Judson, and that his little daughter was dead. How [ 
pitied his loneliness! And then a new train of thought 
sprung up, and my mind expanded to a new kind of glory. 
No, thought I, though the Burmans should kill him, I will 
not pity him; and I—yes, I will be a missionary. After this 
I had my romantic dreams of mission life; but they were of 
a different cast—of suffering, and toil, and pain; and though 
they, like the others, ended in death, somehow death in such 
an employment came pleasantly. I read the ‘Pilgrim’s Prog- 
ress, and thought of the Golden City; then I read the Bible 
more, and novels less.” 

An academy was at length opened in the house in which 
the family resided, and one of its earliest pupils was Hmily 
Chubbuck. She had previously, it appears, been instructed 
in the more rudimental branches of education by an elder 
sister, and she now availed herself of the larger opportunities 
afforded her with an application and diligence which proved 
her sincere appreciation of them. Nor was she idle out of 
school. Before the hours of study began, and after they 
were over, she worked for a dress-maker of the village in 
order to earn the money which her tuition required. At 
this period she seldom slept till after midnight, and so much 
was her mind absorbed with her occupations that her dreams 
were mingled, not with the stars, as Wordsworth has it, but 
with thread and needles, French declensions, and mathemat- 
ical problems. She says: “On Monday morning I used to 
arise at two o’clock, and do the washing for the family and 
boarders before nine; on Thursday evening I did the ironing; 
and Saturday, because there was but half a day of school, 
we made baking-day. In this way, by Katy’s help, we man- 
aged to get on with only one servant. I also took sewing 
of a mantua-maker close by, and so contrived to make good 
the time. consumed in school. My class-mates had spent all 
their lives in school, and they now had plenty of leisure for 
study. They were also, all but one, older than myself, and 
I therefore found it a difficult task to keep up with them 
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without robbing my sleeping hours. I seldom got any rest 
till one or two o'clock, and then I read French and solved 
mathematical problems in my sleep.” Her constitution was 
not naturally very robust, and sleepless nights and laborious 
days began, before long, to make visible inroads upon it. 
The fears of her mother were aroused, a physician consulted, 
who advised the abandonment of books and study altogether. 

About this time one of the village milliners happening to 
need an apprentice, offered her the situation, and the sugges- 
tion of the desirableness of her acceptance of the offer was 
made to her. Her own health made requisite some active 
employment, and underlying this were family exigencies de- 
manding the immediate transformation of her time to profita- 
ble account; but the adoption of the suggested proposal 
would render impracticable schemes for her future which had 
secretly taken shape in her mind. These darling hopes she 
resolved not to give up without having first devoted all her 
energies to their support. Her plan was soon formed, as 
secretly as the hopes it was designed to cherish. She re- 
solved to propose herself as a schoolmistress, and having dis- 
closed her intention confidentially to the principal of the 
academy in which she had been a pupil, she received such 
substantial aid and comfort as proved the stepping-stone of 
success. Her plan was approved, and the most cordial assist- 
ance toward its fulfillment proffered. A certificate of abilities 
and recommendation of character were placed in her hands 
by the principal, and having concealed these precious diplo- 
mas, she sought and obtained permission to visit a friend in 
a neighboring town, her object being to present herself, with 
her credentials, to the school committee, who were in want 
of a teacher, as an applicant. She was very young, scarcely 
- more than fifteen, and her person so fragile and manner so 
diffident as to leave small hope of success with an austere 
and exacting school committee. There were, however, not 
only courage and confidence, but much actual ability and 
worth accompanying the see and youth, and showing 
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through them, and above them; and notwithstanding some 
doubts on the part of the committee as to her accomplish- 
ments, and a little distrust as to whether she would be able 
to govern pupils, some of whom were older and larger than 
herself, she was finally accepted, and returned home to tell 
the good news and make preparations for her installment, 
with as much exultation, perhaps, as though she had taken 
a city. And it was no small triumph, indeed, considering 
the disadvantages under which she presented herself, and the 
deeply-cherished projects of ambition it was calculated to 
further. If it is true that coming events cast their, shadows 
before, it is true also that realities are preceded by dreams, 
brighter sometimes than the experiences they herald; and 
_such, doubtless, went before her like a beautiful light at this 
period of her life. With such stimulus she could hardly fail 
of success, nor did she. She seems, indeed, to have been 
eminently qualified for the situation which necessity thus 
threw in her way, and for eight or ten years subsequently 
to this engagement continued to teach in various schools and 
academies. Meanwhile she herself, in the discharge of her 
duties, was receiving an excellent discipline; besides which 
she took private lessons in Greek, mathematics, and all the 
higher departments in which she could find masters. 
“Through these laborious and painful years,” says her 
biographer, “in which she was continually an invalid, besides 
defraying her own expenses, she contributed much for the 
support of her family, who were subject to frequent misfor- 
tunes, and seemed to be without any of the tact necessary 
to success in the world.” In the June of 1829 she sustained 
an irreparable loss in the death of her elder sister, Lavinia, 
and from this period may be dated her deep and growing 
interest in missionary operations. One affliction often seems 
to make room for another, and in 1831 the December snow 
was broken to make a grave for her sister Harriet. The 
removal of these earthly hopes did not, however, darken her 
spiritual understanding—whom the Lord loveth he chasten- 
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eth, she knew right well, and only clung the faster to the 
hand that led her through dark places. Like many young 
persons of pious parentage, religious sensibility, and Christian 
education, she found difficulty in marking the period of her 
spiritual renewal. Whether this occurred at the age of eight 
or seventeen, it was not till May of 1834 that she ven- 
tured on a religious profession. And from this time onward, 
through whatever fluctuations of joy in believing, or degrees 
of spiritual life, till her spirit found its highest joy and 
her highest aspirations their completest satisfaction in the 
work of redeeming the nations, her life was that of a Chris- 
tian woman. In spite of the hard fortune of his lot, her 
father’s children had the benefit of good society, choice books, 
and the best religious instruction. The domestic affections 
and virtues clustered around that lowly fireside. The disci- 
pline of sorrow through which she was now carried was more 
and more teaching her to lay up her treasures in heaven, 
where moth and rust do not corrupt, and where thieves do 
not break through and steal. 

Emily now devoted herself more entirely to teaching. 
Her first experiment of a select school appears not to have 
succeeded, and in the December following its opening it was 
abandoned, and she became a private teacher in the family 
of Mr. William Moore, of Nelson. From this situation she 
was compelled to retire by declining health, in the succeed- 
ing February, and, her health not improving, she remained 
in comparative idleness through the following Summer. The 
Spring of the next year was saddened to her by the emigra- 
tion to Wisconsin of her brother Walker. This event was 
followed by her own removal to Brookfield, where she en- 
gaged in teaching, and was eminently useful and successful, 
having at one time under her charge about one hundred 
pupils. The same year another inroad was made upon the 
domestic circle by the marriage of her brother Benjamin. In 
the October following, by what circumstances influenced does 
not appear, she opened a school in Syracuse, and about this 
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time her father’s family removed to Hamilton, where they 
were overtaken by a series of misfortunes involving heavy 
losses of a pecuniary sort. In the April of 1838 she re- 
turned to Morrisville, and thence proceeded to Hamilton to 
teach, at the same time taking lessons in Greek under the 
instructions of Mr. Prentiss. The October succeeding she 
commenced teaching in the Morrisville Academy, devoting the 
mornings and evenings to the study of mathematics, under 
the direction of the Rev. William Reed. In the Spring of 
1839 she was called on to encounter new and greater family 
troubles than ever, among them the illness of her mother, 
who, after dangerous prostration with brain fever, was at- 
tacked with inflammation of the lungs, which induced Emily 
to suspend school and return home for a season. As soon as 
might be she reopened school, but with health so enfeebled 
as to be scarcely fit for its duties. She went through them, 
however, for a few months; but in October her health was 
so broken and declining as to oblige her to close school alto- 
gether. After a few months’ respite, her wasted energy 
recovering itself, and her health somewhat reviving, ‘she was 
induced, by a very liberal offer, to take charge of a school 
in Pratt’s Hollow, but gradually and steadily declining health 
obliged her to discontinue its duties in a few months and 


return home, which she did in a most debilitated condition, 


that continued with little improvement throughout the follow- 
ing Summer. The cooler airs of October once more invig- 
orated her system, and revived the old hope and courage 
which had borne her through so many discouragements and 
trials; and desirous of fitting herself for still wider useful- 
ness in the world, she turned a new leaf in the book of 
life, laid aside her vocation of teacher, and entered as a 
pupil in the Utica Female Seminary. 

This was in 1840. The Institution was then in high re- 
pute. Miss Sheldon had the reputation of being a most ac- 
complished scholar and teacher. Miss Chubbuck was admitted, 
promising payment when she became a teacher. No change 


? 
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could have been more grateful to her feelings or better adapted 
to her needs. Here her genius and character soon lifted her 
into eminence among her companions; and here, too, she began 
to experience some of the larger experiences, richer joys, and 
keener sorrows, which afterward stirred the fountains of a 
deeper and maturer power. Here, too, she found that “genius 
must eat as well as dream,” and though shrinking from the 
first suggestion of making the Muses venal, commenced writ- 
ing a small book for children—“Charles Linn; or, How to Ob- 
serve the Golden Rule.” The details of the straits to which 
she was driven, and of the rigorous economy necessary to help 
her meet the most ordinary expenses, as they are shadowed 
out in some letters written at this period, are truly touching. 
Ill health was added to her mental distresses, enhancing them. 
The following incident, which occurred at this period, will 
stand for many: “As Miss Sheldon was at one time passing 
near midnight through the halls, a light streaming from Emi- 
ly’s apartment attracted her attention, and, softly opening the 
door, she stole in upon her vigils. Emily sat in her night- 
dress, her papers lying outspread before her, grasping with 
both hands her throbbing temples, and pale as a marble statue. 
Miss Sheldon went to her, whispered words of sympathy, and 
gently chided her for robbing her system of its needed repose. 
Emily's heart was already full, and now the fountain of feel- 
ing overflowed in uncontrollable weeping. ‘O, Miss Sheldon, 
she exclaimed, ‘I must write, I must write; I must do what 
Her talents and virtues 
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I can to aid my poor parents. 
soon won for her the loving and admiring respect of all who 
came within the circle of her influence. So entirely did she 
gain the esteem and confidence of Miss Sheldon, the excel- 
lent and judicious head of the Seminary, that she offered 
her, very soon, the superintendence of the department of 


‘ compositions, with a salary of one hundred and fifty dollars 


a year, besides her board. 
For the first time in her life she now found herself suf- 
ficiently at leisure to devote some portion of the time to 
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literary pursuits, for which she had long had a predilection, 
and in which she was destined to such distinguished honor and 
consideration. Her literary success, in its beginnings, as after- 
ward, was the result of mingled genius and good sense, and 
here, as later, we see a thoughtfulness for others, a prodigal 
generosity, a shrinking sensitiveness, united with a self-reliant 
will and an almost masculine energy of action. 

“Charles Linn; or, How to Observe the Golden Rule,” 
was published in July, 1841. The first edition was disposed 
of in eleven weeks, at the end of which she received fifty- 
one dollars of copy-money. This work was followed by The 
Great Secret, which was published in 1842. Her biographer 
remarks, that in plan and execution it is superior to Charles 
Linn, and shows that capability of progress which is one of 
the surest marks of genius. Effie Maurice, John Frick, Allen 
Lucas, and, perhaps, one or two other books for youth were 
published soon after. In the same Summer she purchased for 
her parents the house and garden which they occupied, for 
four hundred dollars, the debt to be discharged im four annual 
payments, and subsequently increased her indebtedness by 
nearly one-half the original sum, in repairing and enlarging 
the premises, filial love taking no counsel of cold-blooded 
prudence, unable as she was to deny herself this luxury of 
love—self-sacrifice. She did good because her nature was 
pure, and she loved goodness for its own sake. Love and 
all charitableness were as naturally the growth of her being 
as flowers are of the rose-tree, or grapes of the vine. No 
narrow egotism and no dark suspicion could ever have found 
room in her liberal and sunshiny soul. She was one of that 
excellent sisterhood of women who seem to come into the 
world endowed with every Christian virtue and grace, having 
nothing to prune away—nothing to ingraft; but simply to 
grow and expand, and by the light of their own beauty im- 
part something of beauty to whatsoever comes in contact 
with them. Would there were more of such as she! ‘The 
world has need of them. But it is some comfort to know 
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that such a one has lived and died, or rather passed from 
death into life, leaving the works she has done to praise her; 
and not only so, but to stand, blessed landmarks along the 
waste of time, guiding, who shall say how many that are to 
come after her, into the straight and narrow way. 

How happy she must have been when she sat down at 
her mother’s knee beneath the roof which her books had 
spread out, and beside the fire which her genius had kindled! 
She had never seen her parents before in so comfortable a 
home, and nothing could have bought for her the enjoyment 
which her gift to them reflected back upon her. But; alas! 
the rainbow shines only in the cloud, and 

“There is no flock, however watched and tended, 
But some dead lamb is there; 


There is no fireside, howsoe’er befriended, 
But has one vacant chair;” 


and the happiness with which she sat down at the fireside 
was subdued by a great sorrow. Some of those for whose 
sake she had still been strong to work and contented to wait, 
had turned aside from her, creating new homes and interests, 
and forgetting almost in their new occupations and new loves, 
to rejoice with her in the fruition of her long and carefully 
cherished dreams. Others had “met that shadow feared by 
men,” and gone down to that silence out of which no com- 
forting voice ever comes back. O, we have all of us need 
of the deep faith and holy trust that were hers, to be able 
to meet, and not utterly faint and fail before them, the many 
enemies of our peace that, at every turning of our life, rise 
up before us and proclaim its nothingness and hollowness, its 
vanity and vexation. Having thus made comfortable provi- 
sion for her parents, she resolved to give her younger sister 
an education; but in this hope she was disappointed. She 
entered the Seminary of which Emily was one of the teachers, 
but within a few months of the date of admission was forced 
to return home on account of the illness of her mother. 
Under all her accumulated afflictions and discouragements, 
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Emily persevered, and the year which followed that of the 
purchase of the house, she was able to make some valuable 
additions and improvements, and also to purchase a small 
piece of land adjoining the garden. 

In 1843 her literary labors were for a short period sus- 
pended in consequence of the severe illness of the Principal 
of the Utica Female Seminary, which threw upon her hands 
new and unexpected duties; but in the performance of these 
she acquitted herself nobly, as she always did. On the re- 
sumption of her literary labors she contributed her first arti- 
cle to the Columbian, a magazine published in New York, and 
for which she was soon afterward engaged to write on very 
encouraging terms. In the Spring of 1844 she visited New 
York in company with some friends, and spent several weeks 
there—a visit pregnant with incident destined to quicken act- 
ualities thereafter. Perhaps as an experiment, perhaps to 
while away an idle hour, she threw off some sparkling trifle 
during that visit to the city of New York, which she sent, 
without much concern as to its fate, to the New York Mir- 
ror, then recently established by General Morris and Mr. N. 
P. Willis. Nothing, however, so full of promise and beauty 
was likely to escape the instinctively-keen perceptions of Mr. 
Willis, whose warm appreciation and generous approval have 
often kept encouraging time to the dipping of the oars of so 
many young authors in the great, perilous sea of literature. 

The clever, sportive letter which she wrote to Messrs. 
Willis and Morris, hinting that she would like to make the 
columns of the Mirror the means of procuring the funds 
which the shopkeepers were impertinent enough to ask for 
their commodities, and the correspondence to which it gave 
rise, mark an interesting epoch in her life. An extract from 
_ a letter of Mr. Willis shows his appreciation of the young 
writer, and also his disposition to open the way for her suc- 
cess. He says: “The lost letter was directed to ‘Utica Fe- 
male Academy, and either ‘Cousin Bel’ is a bad mouser, or 
my man Tummus mis-boxed the letter. But no matter. It 
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was merely a letter of warm thanks for what you had done 
for us, and an assurance that though we could not pay you, 
we could make your name so coimable by praises that you 
could sell high to others. Every line your clever pen indites 
should bring you an equivalent besides praise, and we will 
bring that about speedily. You have remarkable talent at 
writing the readable, and if you are not over forty you have 
a career before you. I esteem you, authorly, very much, and 
should be delighted to know you, pretty or plain. I think, 
by the way, that you had better be looking forward to an 
enlarged reputation, and while you put an extra drop of Ma- 
cassar on your organ of hope, put two on your organ of pains- 
taking and caution. The time is not very far off when you 
will ‘have a call’ to collect these tales into a volume, and it 
will save trouble to polish while the iron is hot. You are 
very much more gifted than you think, dear Fanny—I may 
‘dear’ your nom de guerre—and pray, bind yourself to noth- 
ing, not even to a husband, if ‘there be hinderance in it. I 
shall go on glorifying you in our new daily paper, till the 
magazine people give you fifty dollars an article; and mean- 
time if you have any thing you can not sell—particularly a 
short story, or essay, or sketch of character—let us have it 
for the Evening Mirror, and we will give you its value in 
some shape. Do not waste time or labor, however, even 
upon us, but write a novel little by little. You can. 
I have no more time—for less than twelve thousand pair of 
eyes—and must stop writing to one pair only—black though 
they be.” 

This perception and praise of her cleverness struck upon 
a higher chord of ambition in her nature than had been pre- 
viously touched, and she was induced to enter upon ground 
of literary exertion hitherto unbroken by her. What she 
had written previously had been chiefly unambitious and 
homely—designed for the younger and less cultivated class 
of readers. She now essayed her powers in a richer and 
deeper soil, and sought to saben her thought in a more 
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elegant and elaborate class of productions. Her first paper, 
under the pretty and prepossessing signature of “Fanny For- 
ester,” was published in the New York Mirror on the 29th 
of June, 1844, and was rapidly followed by that popular and 
attractive series of sketches, essays, and poems which, two 
years afterward, when she was on the eve of sailing for 
India, were reprinted under the title of Alderbrook. From 
the time of her-introduction to the public as Fanny lorester, 
in 1844, to that of her marriage with Dr. Judson in 1846, 
there was, perhaps, no female writer among us so generally 
read and so cordially admired. Even her own sisterhood of 
authors, who are apt to sit uneasily under the praises be- 
stowed not upon themselves, rose quite above envies and 
jealousies, and praised with a cordial heartiness, worthy alike 
of themselves and of her. 

In the Spring of 1845 Miss Chubbuck went to Philadel- 
phia for the advantage of a milder climate, and there met 
several literary celebrities; in the same journey meeting her 
friendly mentor and judicious critic, Mr. Willis, for the first 
and last time. Miss Chubbuck wrote to Mr. Willis in June, 
1844. In December, 1845, a year and a half afterward, she 
formed that acquaintance with Dr. Judson which changed the 
whole current of her destiny. These eighteen months em- 
braced her entire Fanny Forester career—months, too, of en- 
grossing duty in her school and of frailest health. The manner 
of her introduction to Dr. Judson, and her betrothal, constitute 
one of the most interesting chapters in her biography. 

In December, 1845, being in Boston, Dr. Judson, having 
returned home on a visit from his mission in India, was re- 
quested to attend a series of missionary meetings in Philadel- 
phia, and Rev. Mr. Gillette, Emily’s host, went to Boston to 
secure his presence. On their way between New York and 
Philadelphia, a slight railroad accident detained them two or 
three hours, and to relieve the tedium of the delay, Mr. Gil- 
lette, seeing a volume of the newly-published “Trippings” in 
the hands of a friend, borrowed it and handed it to Dr. 
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Judson. He hesitatingly took it, the title not promising a 
work specially to his taste; but carelessly opening it, he soon 
found his attention riveted by the grace of the style, and the 
truth and sprightliness of the narrative. On Mr. Gillette’s 
returning to him, he inquired who was the author. of the 
book, adding that it. was written with great beauty and 
power; reiterating emphatically, “with great beauty and 
power.” He asked if the lady was a Christian, and being 
informed that she was, said: “I should be glad to know her. 
A. lady who writes so well, ought to write better. It is a 
pity that such fine talents should be employed upon such 
subjects.” Mr. Gillette replied that he would soon be able 
to make her acquaintance, as she was then an inmate of his 
own house. “Is she a Baptist?” asked Dr. Judson, and be- 
ing answered affirmatively, he renewedly expressed his desire 
to see and converse with her, as it was a pity that talents 
so brilliant should not be more worthily employed. They 
arrived in—or out of—due time at Philadelphia, and Dr. Jud- 
son was welcomed to the house of Mr. and Mrs. W. S. Ro- 
barts, who became warm personal friends, as they were already 
active friends of the mission cause. 

Promptly on the next day he came over to Mr. Gillette’s. 
Emily, in her morning-dress, was submitting to the not poet- 
ical process of vaccination. As soon as it was over, Dr. Jud- 
son conducted her to the sofa, saying that he wished to talk 
with her. She replied, half playfully, that she should be 
delighted and honored by having him talk to her. With 
characteristic impetuosity, he immediately inquired how she 
could reconcile it with her conscience to employ talents so 
noble in a species of writing so little useful or spiritual as 
the sketches which he had read. Emily’s heart melted. She 
replied with seriousness and candor, and explained the cir- 
cumstances which had drawn her into this field of author- 
ship. Indigent parents, largely dependent upon her efforts, 
years of laborious teaching, books published with but little 
profit, had driven her to still new and untried paths, in 
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which, at last, success unexpectedly opened upon her. Mak- 
ing this employment purely secondary, and carefully avoiding 
every thing of doubtful tendency, she could not regard her 
course as open to serious strictures. It was now Dr. Jud- 
son’s turn to be softened. He admitted the force of her 
reasons, and that even his own strict standard could not 
severely censure the direction given to filial love. He opened 
another subject.. He wished to secure a person to prepare a 
memoir of his recently-deceased wife, and it was partly, in 
fact, for this purpose that he had sought Emily’s acquaint- 
ance. She entertained the proposition, and the discussion of 
this matter naturally threw them much together during the 
ensuing few days. The consequence was what has so often 
occurred since the days of Adam and Eve. They became 
mutually interested. The following little epistle portends the 
result: 
“ January 20, 1846. 

“T hand you, dearest one, a charmed watch. It always 
comes back to me, and brings its wearer with it. I gave it to 
Ann when a hemisphere divided us, and it brought her safely 
and surely to my arms. I gave it to Sarah during her hus- 
band’s lifetime—not then aware of the secret—and the — 
though slow in its operation, was true at last. 

“Were it not for the sweet sympathies you have kindly 
extended to me, and the blessed understanding that ‘love 
has taught us to guess at,’ I should not venture to pray you 
to accept my present with such a note. Should you cease 
to ‘guess,’ and toss back the article, saying, ‘ Your watch has 
lost its charm; it comes back to you, but brings not its wearer 
with it’—O, first dash it to pieces, that it may be an em- 
blem of what will remain of the heart of 

“Your devoted A. JUDSON. 


“Miss Emity Cuvussucx.” 


Fanny Forester was now twenty-nine. It was a period 
when life was brightest before her—when fame was nearest, 
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whose regions, a competent critic had said, were the native 
and true atmosphere of her renown rather than those of pop- 
ularity—when her genius and personal accomplishments were 
introducing her to the most refined and intelligent circles, 
and she herself was pluming her wings for a higher flight; 
but the crown was laid aside for the cross and the grave. 
Early in the Spring she returned to the little homestead in 
Hamilton, to make preparations for departure, and to take 
leave of its dear inmates. It was at this time she wrote the 
following lines, addressed to her father: 


“OQ, happy were those days, father, 

When, gathering round thy knee, 

Seven sons and daughters called thee sire; 
We come again—but three. 

The grave has claimed thy loveliest ones, 
And sterner things than death 

Have cast a shadow on thy brow— 
A sigh upon thy breath. 


And one, one of the three, father, 
Now comes to thee to claim 
Thy blessing on another lot— 
Upon another name; 
Where tropic suns forever burn, 
Far over land and wave, 
The child whom thou hast loved would make 
Her hearth-stone and her grave. 


Thou ’lt never wait again, father, 
Thy daughter's coming tread; 
She ne’er will see thy face on earth, 
So count her with the dead; 
But in the land of life and love, 
Not sorrowing as now, 
She ’ll come to thee, and come, perchance, 
With jewels on her brow. 


Let nothing here be changed, father ; 
I would remember all— 
Where every ray of sunshine rests, 
And where the shadows fall. 
And now I go; with faltering foot 
I pass the threshold o’er, 
And gaze through tears on that dear roof, 
My shelter nevermore.” 
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Her marriage with Dr. Judson took place on the 2d of 
June, 1846, and on the 11th of the July following she left 
home, and friends, and country, and sailed with him for 
Burmah. The voyage was very tedious, lasting till the 13th 
of November, when she had once more the happiness, though 
a stranger among strangers, of planting her feet upon the 
* good old earth. ‘Trials and afflictions, which she had not 
foreseen, awaited her—among them, soon after her arrival at 
Maulmain, the loss of all her dresses, books, souvenirs, and 
other necessaries and cherished gifts brought with her from 
home, and rendered a thousand times more dear by distance 
and association, than, under other circumstances, they could 
have been. This misfortune was followed by others; but all 
the accumulated weight of trial and suffering were not enough 
to induce her to look back with regret to the life of compara- 
tive ease she had left behind, or forward with shrinking and 
fear to the duties of difficult performance, and hardship sore 
to meet. To her strange and perplexing task she went as 
to her familiar work, armed with the Christian’s patience and 
the martyr’s endurance. 

In the June of 1847 the memoir of Mrs. Sarah Judson 
was completed, and sent home for publication. On its ap- 
pearance in print it met the most cordial approbation of her 
friends and the public, as a sale of more than forty thousand 
copies attested. In the December of the succeeding Winter, 
her child, Emily Frances, was born—an event which she cel- 
ebrated in the following lines, so widely copied and so much 
admired at the time of their first publication in this country: 


“MY BIRD. 


“Ere last year’s moon had left the sky, 
A birdling sought my Indian nest. 
And folded—O, so lovingly!— 
Its tiny wings upon my breast. 


From morn till evening’s purple tinge, 
In winsome helplessness she lies; 
Two rose-leaves, with a silken fringe, 

Shut softly on her starry eyes. 
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There’s not in Ind a lovelier bird; 
Broad earth owns not a happier nest; 

O God, thou hast a fountain stirred 
Whose waters never more shall rest. 


This beautiful, mysterious thing, 
This seeming visitant from heaven, 
This bird with the immortal wing, 
To me, to me thy hand has given. 


The pulse first caught its tiny stroke, _ 
The blood its crimson hue, from mine; 

This life which I have dared invoke, 
Henceforth is paralleled with thine. 


A silent awe ig in my room; 
I tremble with delicious fear; 

The future with its light and gloom, 
Time and eternity are here. 


Doubts, hopes, in eager tumult rise; 
Hear, O my God, one earnest prayer! 
Room for my bird in paradise, 
And give her angel plumage there!” 


It was not long, however, that she could sing, 


“Broad earth owns not a happier nest;” 


for in the beginning of 1850 the health of Dr. Judson began 
to fail, and early in April it was thought advisable that he 
should undertake a long sea voyage, the only hope of restora- 
tion seeming to be reduced to this experiment. To her, the 
separation was painful; but the faint hope of her seeing him 
again in improved health sustained her spirit. He embarked 
for the Isle of France, and on the ninth day afterward ceased 
to be of the earth. ‘The religious world mourned for a great 
and good man; but when the news was told to the devoted 
wife, her anguish must have been almost overwhelming. Noth- 
ing but trust in our Heavenly Father and faith in the res- 
urrection could have helped her through these deep waters 
of affliction. 

It was during the absence of her husband on this voyage, 
and before the news of his death had reached her, that the 


ta 
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following exceedingly touching and tender lines were addressed 
to her mother: 


“The wild south-west monsoon has risen 
On broad, gray wings of gloom, 
While here, from out my dreary prison, 
I look as from a tomb— 
Alas! 
My heart another tomb. 


‘Upon the low thatched roof the rain, 
With ceaseless patter, falls; 
My choicest treasures bear its stain; 
Mold gathers on the walls. 
Would Heaven 
"T were only on the walls! 


Sweet mother, I am here alone, 
In sorrow and in pain; 
The sunshine from my heart has flown, 
It feels the driving rain— 
Ah me! 
The chill, the mold, and rain. 


Four laggard months have wheeled their round 
Since love upon it smiled; 
And every thing of earth has frowned 
On thy poor, stricken child, 
Sweet friend, 
Thy weary, suffering child. 


I’d watched him, mother, night and day, 
Scarce breathing when he slept, 
And as my hopes were swept away, 
I’d in his bosom wept; 
O God! 
How had I prayed and wept! 


They bore him from me to the ship 
As bearers bear the dead; 
I pressed his speechless, quivering lip, 
And left him on his bed; 
Alas! 
It seemed a coffin-bed. 


Then, mother, little Charley came, 
Our beautiful, fair boy, 
With my own father’s cherished name; 
But, O, he brought no joy! 
My child 
Brought mourning, and no joy. 
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His little grave I may not see, 
Though weary months have sped, 
Since pitying lips bent over me, 
And whispered, ‘He is dead!’ 
Ah me! 
"Tis dreadful to be dead! 


I do not mean for one like me, 
So weary, worn, and weak; Z 
Death’s shadowy paleness seems to be 
Even now upon my cheek— 
His seal 
On form, and brow, and cheek. 


But for a bright-winged bird like him 
To hush his joyous song, 
And, prisoned in a coffin dim, 
Join death’s pale, phantom throng— 
My boy 
To join that grisly throng!) 


O mother, I can scarcely bear 
To think of this to-day! 
It was so exquisitely fair— 
That little form of clay— 
My heart 
Still lingers by his clay. 


And when for one loved far, far more, 
Come thickly-gathering tears, 
My star of faith is clouded o’er; 
I sink befieath my fears, 
Sweet friend, 
My heavy weight of fears. 


O, should he not return to me, 
Drear, drear must be my night; 
And, mother, I can almost see, 
Even now, the gathering blight. 
I stand 
As stricken by the blight. 


O, but to feel thy fond arms twine 
Around me once again! 
It almost seems those lips of thine 
Might kiss away the pain— 
Might soothe 
This dull, cold, heavy pain! 


But, gentle mother, through life’s storms 
I may not lean on thee; 
4] 
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For helpless, cowering, little forms 
Cling trustingly to me; 
Poor babes! 
To have no guide but me! 


With weary foot and broken wing, 
With bleeding heart and sore, 
Thy dove looks backward sorrowing 
But seeks the ark no more; 

Thy breast 
Seeks never, never more! 


Sweet mother, for the exile pray, 
That loftier faith be given— 
Her broken reeds all swept away, 
That she may lean on Heaven— 
Her soul 
Grow strong in trust of Heaven!” 

It is hard for those less good and pious than Mrs. Jud- 
son to understand how she “could bind her heart away from 
breaking with a cerement from the tomb,” and resolve to live 
on in her desolate home, working and praying alone in that 
field of labor to which she had gone with so strong a helper. 
This resolution was broken down by the utter failure of 
health to sustain her usefulness in the mission, and in the 
Autumn following the death of her husband she was advised 
by her physicians of the danger of her not surviving another 
rainy or Winter season in the country in which she was. 
She, therefore, bade farewell to her Burman home, and pro- 
ceeded to Calcutta, and in the January of 1851 sailed for 
London, and early in the following October, after an absence 
of five years and three months, reached her native country. 
The first object of her solicitude—having visited her kindred 
at Hamilton—was the memoir of her husband, then in course 
of preparation by President Wayland; and, in order to lend 
him her assistance, she passed several months in Providence. 
This work completed, she prepared and gave to the public, in - 
1852, a collection of poems, under the title of “An Olio of 
Domestic Verses;” and the next year, “The Kathayan Slave, 
and other Papers connected with Missionary Life;” which was 
followed by “My Two Sisters, a Sketch from Memory.” To 
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the preparation of this work she gave her latest literary en- 
ergies, her health steadily declining from the time of its 
completion, and, on the Ist of June, 1854, at Hamilton, New 
York, in the thirty-seventh year of her age, her “little life 
was rounded by a sleep.” Among her mourners were thou- 
sands who had never seen her face. 

The longest of Mrs. Judson’s poems is entitled, “Astaro-- 
ger; or, the Maid of the Rock,” and, though more ambitious, 
is less known and less meritorious than her shorter and more 
spontaneous effusions, some of which are imbued with a ten- 
derness and pathos that go directly to the heart, and make 
it wiser as well as sadder. Indeed, her best productions have 
their inspiration in strong domestic affections, combined with a 
spirit of religion, alike fervid and trustful. She was solemn, 
graceful, and emotional, rather than imaginative; and having 
once determined to know nothing but Jesus Christ, she never 
faltered, or looked back, or turned aside even to hunt for 
splendors with which to adorn the natural simplicity of her 
diction. Refinement belonged to her nature, and a delicate 
and apprehensive fancy joined to her own thoughts whatever 
was beautiful in the outward world, so that an exquisite 
charm pervades every thing she wrote, even the versed trifles 
which were, perhaps, little more than pastimes. Of these there 
are enough, scattered through her prose works, or printed only 
in periodicals, to make a large volume. 


“© earth, so full of dreary noises! 
O men, with wailing in your voices! 
O shining gold, the wailer’s heap! 
O strife, O curse, that o’er it fall! 
God makes a silence through you all, 
And giveth his beloved sleep!” 
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XXII. 


WALKING WITH GOD—MRS, MARY FLETCHER. 





SoMEwHAT more than one hundred years ago was born in 
Hissex, of England, a child of beauty, who received the name 
of Mary. She was of noble descent, and grew up amid the 
smiles of affluence and fanned by the soft breath of uninter- 
rupted and genial prosperity. Yet amid all the blandish- 
ments of gayety and fashion her heart at times, and at an 
early age, would grow sad, and tears alternated with smiles, 
and she longed for something to which she was as yet a 
stranger. A voice came to her, sometimes in solitude, and 
then again in the very midst of convivial scenes, telling her 
of a sinful heart, and awakening desires for a higher and 
more permanent good, and beckoning her to approach the 
fountain of living waters and drink and live forever. That 
voice was heeded. After long strugglings, and amid divers 
adverse influences, she leaned at last upon the Strong for 
help—taid her weary head upon the bosom of the Redeemer 
and was at rest. Nor was it a mere nominal process. She 
most deliberately resigned this world and all the delicious 
hopes it presented to her youthful eye. She retired at once 
from the play-house, the dance, and the circle of revelry; 
she put off the robes and adornments of fashion and worldli- 
ness, and wedded herself without reservation to Him who 
loved her and gave himself for her eternal life. 

Her parents, though of the Church of England, and pro- 
fessors of religion, sorrowed deeply for the turn which their 


Mary had taken; grew angry at her obstinate renunciation 
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of all the sports and recreations of youthful years; looked 
darkly as they beheld her exchange the rich vestments suited 
to rank and refinement for the, “modest apparel” which she 
deemed more in harmony with the simplicity and purity of 
her Christian profession. In vain they reasoned and expos- 
tulated, till at last a father’s face: grew stern and even a 
mother’s heart waxed cold, and the fountains of parental ten- 
derness and love seemed hastening to be dried up. Then 
presently came dark hints to this poor child that her pres- 
ence was not welcome as once, that the home of her infancy 
and childhood was become weary of her, and how it was pre- 
ferred that another than her father’s house should shelter her 
henceforth. She had watched with aching eye the gathering 
storm, so that when the sad crisis came, as it soon did come, 
she was not entirely unfortified against the shock. One day, 
as the parents were going out to spend some hours, said the 
mother to:Mary, “If you please, when the coach has set us 
down it may carry you home to your lodging.” it was a 
lodging which she had provided in anticipation of this sad 
day. And thus she went forth from the presence and house 
of those who should have protected and blessed her—went 
forth to face alone the temptations and adversities of a stormy 
world. O, they perceived not, that father and mother, that 
it was one of God’s holy angels they were turning from their 
doors; nor did they discern that other angels walked with 
her as she retired; nor did they hear as a voice, richer and 
sweeter than heavenly music, fell on the ear of that dear 
child, singing, “When thy father and mother forsake thee 
then the Lord will take thee up.” 

Thus, at the age of twenty-one, did Mary Bosanquet be- 
come, for Christ’s sake, an exile from the splendid home of 
her early years. The love of Christ constrained her from 
participating in the gayeties and frivolities of high and fash- 
ionable life, and she was ejected. Sadly yet joyfully she 
took the spoiling of her earthly home and hopes, and in the 
lone lodging whither she went that night we seem almost to 
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hear her song tremulously whispering along the evening air 
as it utters— 


*“Jesus, I my cross have taken, 
All to leave and follow thee; 
Naked, poor, despised, forsaken, 
Thou from hence my all shalt be.” 


Her new home was simple, yet comfortable and respecta- 
ble, and, having engaged the services of a young woman as 
a domestic, she, with her small fortune inherited from her 
grandparents, entered on a new scene of life and action. We 
here behold her freshly and constantly dedicating herself to 
her God, using the delightful liberty now in her power of 
mingling in the holy circles of worship, and leaguing in with 
other spirits kindred to her own for the high and noble pur- 
poses of usefulness and salvation. The great subject of doing 
good she studied as a science, while the capacity and privi- 
lege of beneficence she longed for like as the miser covets 
gold and silver. Such was the fullness and tenderness of 
affection swaying, and, as it were, swallowing up her heart, 
that every sight and sound of distress, whether of man or 
brute, moved her to tears, while to impart comfort to sorrow- 
ing hearts, and especially the sweet influences that bear sal- 
vation on their wings, became the passion of her soul. LHspe- 
cially upon “them who are of the household of faith” was 
poured forth the exuberance of her benevolence and love. 
Heart-felt and delicious were the notes breathing from the 
beautiful lips of Mary as she sung: 


“Q that my Lord would count me meet 
To wash his dear disciples’ feet— 
After my lovely Lord to go, 

And wait upon his saints below— 
Enjoy the grace to angels given, 
And serve the royal heirs of heaven!” 


om, 


Nor long could a charity so large and earnest as that of this 
precious young lady be confined to one or two. She reached 
after a more wide-spread usefulness, and was fully bent upon 
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compassing nobler and far-reaching results. It seemed almost 
a heavenly allotment—her own quiet and pleasant little home, 
and a few chosen friends, happy counterparts of herself, and 
participation in the times of refreshing from the presence of 
the Lord that were now shining as some glorious morning 
amid the startling ministry of the Wesleys at London. Here 
she could have lingered through sunny years, and in her 
walks with God her steps would have been as music, and 
her lovely countenance would have beamed gladness upon 
many a heart, and her voice would have charmed away a 
thousand sorrows, and the touch of her soft hand should 
have prevented many an aching head from sinking beneath 
dark waters. 

But some holy voice seemed beckoning her away. It 
came whispering as if from her natal region, and its utter- 
ances seemed in behalf of poor and neglected ones scattered 
amid the hills and forests of Leytonstone. There, about a 
mile from a country seat of her father, and in the margin of 
an extensive forest, was a house of her own, and thither the 
beautiful finger of her destiny seemed pointing her. Yet was 
she not. rash or premature in her movements, for she walked 
with God, and such do “not make haste.” As she lingered, 
blissful scenery of her nightly dreams was laid amid that 
rural abode, and here, mingled with the soft slumbers of her 
peaceful rest, happy visions rose up before her of many a 
pilgrim walking beneath her guidance along the pleasant 
paths of heavenly wisdom. Thither presently she went, ac- 
companied by an associate whom she loved as her own soul. 
Joy, too, accompanied her as she retired to take possession 
of her new and rural home; for the sublime assurance dwelt 
with her that her ways were ordered in heaven. Hence her 
step was light and gladsome, and smiles of delicious sun- 
shine gilded her pathway as she went. Nor was it a scene 
of inglorious ease that was instituted at Leytonstone. That 
unpretending mansion soon became rather a theater of holy 
charity and ceaseless activity. Poor orphan ones came thither 
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and found an asylum and an angel of goodness waiting to 
extend to them her hand, and shelter, and feed, and clothe, 
and teach them, and train them up for the life everlasting. 
To this work of mercy was Mary’s little fortune, her time, 
and attainments, and patience, and all the splendid affluence 
of her spiritual and moral treasures strenuously devoted. 
“What things were gain to her those she counted loss for 
Christ.” She left father, and mother, and brethren, and lands 
for the kingdom of heaven’s sake. She withdrew from the 
circles of rank and wealth to mingle with the lowly children 
of adversity and help to lift them up to a higher and nobler 
sphere of life and action. She laid by forever the robes of 
elegance and fashion, and assumed cheap and humble apparel, 
so that she might extend her means of charity, and gratify 
to the utmost limit her passion for beneficence. She retired 
from a life of ease and splendor to labor day and night for 
the needy and unfortunate. Of noble descent and nurtured in 
the lap of abundance, she might have lingered amid charming 
scenery, and reclined in bowers of beauty, and mingled in fas- 
cinating circles, and fared sumptuously every day, and rev- 
eled in all the refined enjoyments of polished life. Yet from 
all these did she turn away, literally choosing to suffer aftlic- 
tion with the people of God rather than to enjoy the pleas- 
ures of sin for a season. With the utmost deliberation did 
Mary, of Leytonstone, ike Mary, of Bethany, choose the 
good part which shall never be taken away from her. 

And like her of Bethany did Mary Bosanquet delight 
greatly in sitting at Jesus’ feet and hearing his Word. She 
dwelt much with her Bible, and traveled deeply and far amid 
the riches of the inspired Revelation. She loved the Holy 
Scriptures, and her profound experience answered back to a 
thousand sweet voices from the lively oracles, and she opened 
her mouth with wisdom, while instructive words would fall 
from her lips, the tendency whereof was to minister grace to 
the hearers. At first a neighbor or two only would ask to 


listen, as Mary in her house and among her orphan pupils 
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proffered her simple exposition of the heavenly teachings. 
Then others asked to come that they, too, might sit at the 
feet of one so wise and good, and welcome the pleasant in- 
structions of her lips. Thus unwittingly grew this excellent 
and noble lady to be an expounder of the Holy Scriptures. 
She seemed one of those daughters that in the last days 
were to prophesy, as foretold by Joel. Mary never dreamed 
that her Scripture readings and expositions as practiced at 
her family devotions would lead to so grave a result. It 
came not into her mind that in the sequel she would sit be- 
fore large and attentive audiences, embracing at times learned 
and eminent ministers, all alike deeply interested in the in- 
structions that dropped from her lips. Nor is it for the 
stranger to intermeddle with the deep struggle of her heart 
as, in harmony with her views of duty, she undertook so 
arduous a service. Her modest spirit trembled at the con- 
templation of such a step. Yet as she ventured she wrought 
not alone. A great Presence went with her and gave her 
peace, and her word was confirmed with signs following. Pre- 
sume not to tell, child of the dust, who alone shall proclaim 
the holy Gospel in the ears of lost men. Thou dost well to 
watch rather whether the prophesyings be in Christ’s name, 
and whether the result thereof be hopeful and beautiful. 
Thus have we tracked the fair subject of this sketch to 
where we discern her presiding: over what might be termed 
a school of charity—the fair creation of her own genius and 
goodness, and sustained and perfected by her own indomitable. 
earnestness and overflowing benevolence. In this work of 
charity did she energize unceasingly during a score of labori- 
ous years. Meanwhile, as might well be imagined, her en- 
terprise and labor of love involved her in sad pecuniary em- 
barrassments, under which her pure and conscientious mind 
struggled with an energy characteristic of heroic spirits, her 
steadfast eye being never withdrawn from Him who was the 
source of help in time of need. Dark was the night that 
long hovered over her; but the star of hope was in her eye, 
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and the favor of God was to her fervent soul a joy forever. 
Long was she as a cart pressed under sheaves—burdens too 
great and excessive weighed down her spirit, yet the day 
of her redemption was looked for, and the day of redemp- 
tion came. 

Mary all along these years of usefulness and trial was 
unwedded, and to a casual observer there came no suspicion 
but that her heart was free and untouched by love, except 
the Christian affection already alluded to, and which a fountain 
full and pure was welling up within her spirit evermore. Yet 
was she a lover all the while, and, through more than twice 
ten years, there was one of whom she often thought, and who 
- was wont to rise on her vision as the choicest and loveliest 
of the sons of men. It seemed no restless, feverish, or fear- 
ful and impatient passion, as it lived and grew within her 
heart. No mortal besides herself dreamed of such a thing, 
while Mary herself, perhaps, was scarcely conscious of the 
flame that was hidden from every other eye. And still it 
burned, yet not so as to consume nor so as to interfere in 
the smallest degree with that higher and perfect love which 
jomed her with a union ineffable to her Savior, Christ. She 
loved, but it was a blameless love, and made sacred by the 
presence of that mightier love to God and his service which 
seemed to be the atmosphere wherein she lived, and moved, 
and breathed. Mary had seen John Fletcher and heard him 
when as yet the dew of her youth was upon her brow, and 
when her soul first opened to receive the balmy influences 
of heavenly healing. Just when she was bidden away from 
the pleasant halls and spacious lawns and shades of her pa- 
ternal home, this vision of beauty arose on her sorrowful 
eye. For the sake of Christ she left father and mother, and 
presently a star more lovely and attractive than she had seen 
before shone forth in splendor amid her darkness. 

Yet this seemed all. The two saw each other—the young 
and devoted Mary and the equally-devoted and eloquent pas- 
tor. Then they were separated soon, and for upward of a 
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score of years looked upon each other no more. Their des- 
tinies seemed henceforth separate and diverse, while she amid 
her circle of orphans, and he away in his parish at Madely, 
were alike consecrating to God and to good the best and 
brightest strength of their youthful and maturer years. No 
interview was had, no correspondence was held, no love- 
bearing sentence was dropped. Yet those two were kindred 
hearts, alike in taste and temper, alike in benevolence and 
zeal, alike in self-denials and sacrifices almost sublime, and in 
‘worship and devotion almost seraphic. And these two hearts 
loved, each love unknown to the other through years and 
years, yet burning like the vestal fires—a constant and un- 
dying flame. 

It was too much to say of the one or the other of these 
beings that in their long absence and apparent indifference 
they indulged no mental dreams of happier days—days of 
meeting, of smiling salutation, and, perchance, of wedded love. 
Thus at what time Mary, through overmuch embarrassment 
and care, was doomed to walk in sadness, and the way of her 
feet seemed sternly hedged up before her—how spontaneous 
is the flight of her thoughts away to linger with one spirit 
in preference to all others that walked the earth! And it 
was deep affection’s surmise when, in her heart’s sweet sim- 
plicity, she asked whether her deliverance in some “good 
time coming” might not be mysteriously associated with that 
same person. In the achings of the heart we need not won- 
der at its leanings toward the center of its selectest affections. 

The long silence is ended at length, and Mary, with a trem- 
bling hand, is breaking the seal of a letter from Mr. Fletcher, 
and she reads—reads how he has loved her for twenty-five 
years, how he loves her still as much as ever, and how he 
feels specially drawn to address her on the subject. It is 
curious that in her communings with her Heavenly Father 
she had asked for these precise tokens from him whom she 
secretly loved, and had asked them as evidence that the con- 
summation of their union would receive the Divine approval. 
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Mary responds; nor is it difficult to surmise the purport of 
that first epistle. Nor are we surprised that the correspond- 
ence proceeds with “openness and freedom,” nor that they 
meet erelong and “open their whole hearts to each other.” 
Then presently the marriage day is determined amid difficul- 
ties still weighing heavily upon Mary, and she sees not her 
way through the labyrinth, but trusts mightily in the great 
Deliverer, and the cloud begins to upheave, and the last ob- 
stacle is swept away just one day previous to the appointed 
time, and the next morning, a morning without clouds, wit- 
nessed the celebration of a marriage union as fortunate and 
happy and as entirely approved of Heaven as has probably 
ever transpired in this fallen world. At the bright age of 
forty-two years—her husband being ten years older—did 
Mary Bosanquet exchange her protracted term of toil and 
usefulness as a teacher and benefactress of orphan children for 
the equally useful and honorable position of companion and 
helper of one of Christ’s embassadors. With her it seemed a 
transit into a far brighter and lovelier dispensation. The bur- 
dens and sorrows of laborious years were thus lifted all sud- 
denly from her weary spirit, the blissful visions of long-tried 
faith were realized in their fullness, and the time of her 
great and good deliverance was come. Her husband, loved 
and precious from her youth above all other men, she prized 
more than ever, now that she beheld him as her own, and 
witnessed the sublimity of his piety and the amazing fervor 
wherewith his mighty and ceaseless devotion towered aloft to 
heaven. Nor was the husband lost or annihilated in the saint, 
and as the happy Mary emerges from the wilderness into the 
delightful paradise of her new existence, “Where,” she ex- 
claims, “shall I begin my song of praise? What a turn is 
there in all my affairs! From what a depth of sorrow, dis- 
tress, and perplexity am I delivered! How shall I find lan- 
guage to express the goodness of the Lord! Not one of the 
good things hath failed me of all that the Lord my God 
hath spoken. Now I have no want but that of more grace. 
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I have such a husband as is in every thing suited tome. He 
bears with all my faults and failings; his constant endeavor 
is to make me happy, his strongest desire my spiritual growth. 
He is in every sense of the word the man my highest reason 
chooses to obey. . . . O the fears which filled my soul 
before and after our marriage! But how causeless they have 
all proved! I have the kindest and tenderest of husbands; 
so spiritual a man and so spiritual a union I never had any 
conception of.” 

Hand in hand and heart to heart, their souls blended into 
one, those two beings walked and rejoiced with each other as 
heirs together of the grace of life. While each was to the 
other “a dearer self,” their mutual love grew more and more 
tender and full with revolving months, while their sympathy 
with each other’s labors and charity was as perfect and en- 
tire as it was felicitous and beautiful; for not only did they 
rejoice together and rejoice in each other, but they wrought 
and strove together, and with unceasing efforts, for the fur- 
therance of the Gospel. After long years of holy living and 
acting, accompanied with deep baptisms of suffering, they 
came to each other in life’s calm maturity, and with the ben- 
efit of long and varied discipline, and were qualified, to the 
utmost, for a career of happiness and usefulness together such 
as has been rarely excelled in this world’s history. 

Alas that the curtain must fall so suddenly upon such a 
scene of blessedness! Ere the fourth Summer of their wed- 
ded life had withdrawn its shining, the golden bowl, filled to 
the brim with such delightful happiness, was broken. The 
great and good Fletcher swiftly winged his way to heaven 
as in a chariot of fire and a cloud of thick darkness; a sor- 
row far deeper than ever settled gloomily and heavily over 
the affectionate and devoted Mary. “O, how shall I write it! 
On the 14th of August, 1785, the dreadful moment came! 
The sun of my earthly joys forever set, and the cloud arose 
which casts the sable on all my future life. At halfpast ten 
on Sabbath night I closed the eyes of my beloved! 
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And here I break off my mournful story! I could say much 
more; but on my bleeding heart his fair picture of heavenly 
excellence will be forever drawn. When I call to mind his 
ardent zeal, his laborious endeavors to seek and save the lost, 
his diligence in the employment of his time, his childlike con- 
descension toward me, and his uninterrupted converse with 
Heaven, I may well be allowed to add, my loss is beyond 
the power of words to paint! O, sir’—she is writing to 
Wesley—“ you know I have trodden deep waters, but all my 
afflictions were nothing compared with this!” 

Such were the moanings and lamentations of this stricken 
child of sorrow. Lover and friend had been, as if in a mo- 
ment, smitten from her side, and the sun of her earthly hap- 
piness grew dark all suddenly in drear and cold eclipse. And 
it was, indeed, a shadow of thick darkness. Her anguish was 
extreme. Every outward support seemed to be withdrawn. 
Appetite and sleep failed her. The atmosphere appeared be- 
reft of its vivifying power, and sorrow drank up her spirit. 
Meanwhile the fiery darts of temptation were permitted to 
harass her in this day of her amazement—faith trembled— 
and hope seemed ready to perish forever. But great grace 
came to her, and her head was lifted up above the billows— 
and she held fast upon the Almighty Hand—and the victory 
was gained. 

Mary came forth from the furnace as gold seven times 
purified. It is true she never forgot her great sorrow. She 
felt herself forever wedded, in intimate and holy union, to 
her departed husband. In all the after years of her life his 
name and memory were most precious. He was always her 
“dearest love”—and she indulges no allusion to him unsepa- 
rated from some term of endearment. She views his angel 
presence forever with her, and contemplates an eternal union 
with him in brighter worlds. And Mary walked in widow- 
hood, and drew more closely to God as years increased, and 
redoubled her diligence in all works of piety and beneficence, 
and arose to be a mother in Israel; and her lips ceased not 
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to speak of the excellent things of the Gospel, and the con- 
solations of boundless grace were richly meted out to her; 
and of the eminent “elect ladies” of all ages, she stood 
among the very foremost; and she ripened into the likeness 
of Christ, and into full meetness for the heavenly circles; 
and at the age of seventy-six, and thirty years after her 
noble husband’s departure, she went to hail him in the heav- 
enly country. 

Exceedingly fragrant and lovely is the memory of Mary 
Frerouer! Such a life and character as hers speak in trum- 
pet tones of the resplendent glory of Christianity. This 
world, with all its storms, and confusions, and depravity, is 
still blessed, since its dust has been trodden by feet so beau- 
tiful, and so long as we remember that along its hills and 
vales such as she have lived and died. Sublimely impress- 
ive and precious is the moral of this story! Solemnly does 
it whisper where dwells the sweet angel of happiness; that 
she is not to be sought in gardens of beauty, not even in 
the greenest paradise that earth embraces; that she dwells, 
rather, amid the paths that lead to God, and lay hold on 
heaven. Solemnly does it whisper of a mighty purpose, and 
of a great and exuberant life, and of gushing and holy influ- 
ences sweeping afar, and traveling along the generations, and 
lifting multitudes upward to light, and goodness, and heaven. 
And solemnly does it whisper of the true and grand style 
of life; that it is when, with golden clasp, we link it with 
the life everlasting, and eagerly gathering up all its magnifi- 
cent bestowments, launch them all away upon the river that 
makes glad the city of God; and marshal, amid these fleet- 
ing years, ten thousand times ten thousand blissful shapes 
that shall follow the good forever, amid those brilliant groves 
and eternal mansions, when they “rest from their labors.” 
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XXIT. 


EXALTED PIETY AND NOBLE RANK—LADY HUNTINGDON. 





In the remarkable religious awakening of the eighteenth 
century, in which the Wesleys were the prominent and hon- 
ored instruments of God, the poor were the first to rejoice. 
It was well. These had long been by priest and Levite 
alike passed by. A ready access was gained to the benighted 
colliers of Kingswood, the idle throngs of Kensington Com- 
mon, and the neglected inmates of jails and alms-houses. 
Thousands of thesé received the Word with joy and became 
new creatures in Christ Jesus. But it would be a great error 
to suppose that the leaders of this movement were not quali- 
fied to instruct and reform the colder but equally-religious 
circles of the aristocracy. Such men as Whitefield and the 
Wesleys were fitted by talents and learning to gain trophies 
to the Redeemer from the most refined and cultivated class 
of society. How the grace of God transformed the character 
and elevated the life of the humble poor in that day we may 
learn from the biographies of John Nelson, Samuel Hick, and 
many others. But the fact that with God the conversion of — 
the rich and noble in birth is possible needed then some 
striking illustration. 

That illustration was furnished by one of the noblest fam- 
ilies of England—the family of Lapy Sexiva Suirtzy. The 
father of this “elect lady” was Washington Shirley, titled 
Earl of Ferrers. She was the second of three daughters, 
and was born at Chartley, August 24, 1707. Of her early 


life little is known except the incident to which she always 
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referred as the occasion of her first religious awakening. 
Walking out one day she met the funeral procession of a 
child about her own age, and from curiosity followed it to 
the grave. Although but nine years of age, the sight of the 
little lifeless body deeply affected her, and awakened such 
thoughts of eternity that, standing ‘on the brink of the open 
grave, she prayed that God would fit her for heaven. Tor 
many years she often returned to this grave to renew the 
serious impressions that had been made upon her mind. 
Lady Selina mingled, of course, in fashionable society. 
She was born into the world the companion of those who 
plunged recklessly into amusements and gayety; but although 
in this life, she was not of it. Possessed naturally of a 
strong mind and an ardent love of knowledge, she improved 
the means afforded by the times in which she lived for self- 
improvement. It suited her taste to attract attention and 
win esteem, not by gaudy decorations, but by stores of knowl- 
edge and refined cultivation. She could not claim, indeed, 
the attractions of great personal beauty, but such was the 
dignity and easy grace with which nature had favored her, 
that her personal presence commanded respect even in early 
womanhood. Without seeking it certainly, and probably with- 
out knowing it, she became the center of influence in the 
circle in which she moved. 
Her hand was sought and obtained in marriage by Lord 
Huntingdon, of a family equally noble with her own. The 
connection seemed every way suitable, and proved a most 
happy one. Lord Huntingdon’s life was so free from the 
vices of his position and the times that, to those about him, 
who knew little or nothing of true religion, he seemed a 
pious man. But there is no evidence that he ever became 
the subject of renewing grace. In a conversation with Wes- 
ley he made the remark on one occasion, “The morality of 
the Bible I admire, but the doctrine of the atonement I can 
not comprehend.” Although it would seem impossible that 
he could ever fully sympathize with the purity of heart which 
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became the constant aim and ultimate experience of his wife, 
yet, in the true spirit of a gentleman, he never interfered 
with her religious convictions or plans of duty. At one time, 
when requested by high authority to lay restraint upon what 
was termed his wife’s fanaticism, he repelled the suggestion 
indignantly. 

The family name of Lord Huntingdon was Hastings. His 
ancestral seat, Donnington Park, was in Leicestershire. Don- 
nington Park is celebrated for its fine old majestic oaks and 
other forést trees. The grounds are of great picturesque 
beauty, combining bold swells and sweeping valleys. Near 
their northern extremity is a precipice called Donnington 
Cliff, much admired for its wild, romantic scenery, its bold, 
projecting crags, hanging woods, and the clear, quiet waters 
of the River Trent at its base. The old family mansion has 
long since been pulled down, but the present princely resi- 
dence in Donnington Park is regarded as one of the most arch- 
itecturally beautiful and well-arranged mansions in England. 

A circumstance which occurred not long before the con- 
version of Lady Huntingdon will show that if bloomered lec- 
turers and woman’s rights conventions were unknown at that 
period, the fair dames of court circles were, nevertheless, not 
disposed to submit quietly to what they considered an en- 
croachment on their inalienable rights. On one occasion very 
spirited debates were going on in the House of Peers. It 
was a time of great political excitement, and the females of 
the nobility, as they still do in this country, participated in 
it. In this state of things the peers closed the doors against 
all but members of Parliament. This high-handed measure 
the lady politicians resented. Ten of them, including Lady 
Huntingdon, bearing the highest titles of the female nobility, 
appeared at the door of the House at the early hour of nine 
oclock in the morning, demanding admittance. They were 
politely informed that the Chancellor had forbidden it. They 
sneered at the “ill-breeding of a mere lawyer,’ and renewed 
their demand to be permitted to go up stairs privately. The 
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officer then peremptorily refused, whereupon the leader an- 
swered that they would enter in spite of the Chancellor and 
the whole House. And so, we are told, they remained at 
the door without sustenance till five o’clock in the afternoon, 
reporting at short intervals their presence to those within by 
noisy kicks (!) and raps upon the. door. The peers, having 
been early apprised of the character of the movement, gave 
orders that the doors should not be opened till the siege was 
raised. As the day drew near to a close the noise outside 
was shrewdly suppressed. The lords, supposing the foe had 
retired, opened the doors, when in rushed the invaders, and 
took a favorable position for seeing and hearing the debates; 
and there they remained till the House adjourned, about 
eleven o'clock at night, applauding or showing their disappro- 
bation as suited their humor. . 

To all the outward observances of religion Lady Hunting- 
don gave scrupulous attention. She visited the poor in her 
neighborhood, and contributed generously to their physical 
comfort. She was particularly attentive to the sick, looking 
after the spiritual as well as the temporal wants of all her 
dependents. It was her habit to fast regularly, and to the 
duty of private devotion she was always faithful. In all 
this, however, she had no idea of the faith. which brings sal- 
vation. She was, as were the Wesleys for many years, 
seeking to be saved by works and faith. About this time 
the Wesleys, Whitefield, and a few co-laborers, were begin- 
ning to excite attention. Their preaching was with power, 
and great multitudes were converted. Mr. Ingham, one of 
the Oxford Methodists, and afterward the friend and com- 
panion of Wesley in his mission to Georgia, preached with 
great success in Yorkshire county, and visited the neighbor- 
hood of the residence of the sisters of Lord Huntingdon, the 
Ladies Hastings. They went, out of mere curiosity, to hear 
his preaching, and were awakened. Lady Margaret Hastings 
was the first who received converting grace. In.a conversa- 
tion soon after with Lady Huntingdon she remarked, with a 
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glow of holy joy, “Since I have known and believed in the 
Lord Jesus Christ for life and salvation I have been as 
happy as an angel.” 

Her sister felt that her own heart was a stranger to such 
feelings. Convicted now for sin, she turned for help only to 
greater austerities of life. At this critical point she was 
taken sick; death approached, and she was alarmed. And 
now, in pain and weakness, she began to cry to Jesus to 
save her, and to save her now. In a moment the cloud 
parted, and Jesus appeared with joy and peace. While she 
was wondering at the mighty change her disease disappeared, 
so that almost at the same moment she was made whole 
both in body and soul. The change in Lady Huntingdon’s 
character was immediately apparent to all. She did not 
relax, but rather increased her labors of love. They were 
now performed as privileges, and not, as heretofore, as duties 
sternly imposed. Of her abundant means she gave more lib- 
erally than ever to the needy, and in public and private 
worship she engaged with a joy never before experienced. 

That such a change in the life of so noted a personage 
would be a matter of annoyance, as well as surprise, in the 
court circles in which she moved we can readily imagine. 
Her opposers, not being able to induce her husband to exer- 
cise his personal authority to restrain what they considered 
extravagant. enthusiasm, secured the special services of Bishop 
Benson to convince her that she had become pious overmuch. 
But the Bishop found the zealous young convert ready to 
support her views and defend her experience from the au- 
thority of the Church of England and the higher authority 
of God’s Word. The learned prelate was utterly foiled. 
Rising to depart, he remarked with some irritation of man- 
ner, that George Whitefield was the author of her ladyship’s 
errors, and he regretted that he had ordained him. “My 
lord,” replied the Countess, “mark my words: when you are 
on your dying bed, that will be one of the few ordinations 
you will reflect upon with complacence.” This prediction was 
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literally verified. When the Bishop was on his dying bed 
he sent Whitefield a present of ten. guineas as a token of 
respect, and requested an interest in his prayers. He had 
then himself learned the way of salvation by faith. The 
efforts put forth by Lady Huntingdon for the salvation of 
souls were by no means confined to the poor. She invited 
her fashionable acquaintance to hear the preaching of the 
Wesleys and Whitefield. Among the Countess’s personal 
friends were the Duchess of Marlborough, wife of the great 
Duke of that name, so renowned in English history, the 
Duchess of Buckingham, and many more of equally high po- 
sition. Her labors were not entirely fruitless among this class 
of persons. A few of the nobility, by her instrumentality, 
became the friends of Jesus and her efficient co-laborers. 
Lady Huntingdon’s personal acquaintance with John and 
Charles Wesley commenced soon after her recovery from the 
sickness during which God spoke peace to her soul. Hearing 
that they were in the neighborhood, she sent for them, and 
declared what great things God had done for her. John 
Wesley now became a frequent visitor at Donnington Park, 
where he often preached. The Countess adopted heartily his 
doctrine of Christian perfection. “The doctrine,” she wrote 
to him, “I hope to live and die by; it is the most complete 
thing I know.” She encouraged Mr. Wesley in the promo- 
tion of a lay ministry as the great need of the times. Her 
Calvinistic opinions led her to patronize Whitefield when he 
separated from Wesley, and her talents, wealth, and influ- 
ence placed her at once at the head of Calvinistic Method- 
ism. She appointed Whitefield one of her chaplains, and he 
very often preached in her mansion, where notable men and 
women heard the truth from his eloquent lips. Chesterfield 
listened to him with delight, and gave him one of his courtly 
compliments. “Sir, I will not tell you what I shall tell 
others, how I approve you.” Hume listened with wonder, 
and said he would go twenty miles to hear him. Horace 
Walpole, Bolingbroke, and others of equal celebrity were 
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among his occasional auditors. To some of these the Word 
was a savor of life and to others of death. 

In the year 1743 the family of Lady Huntingdon was 
visited by that terrible disease, the small-pox. First two in- 
teresting sons were laid low, rendering desolate the splendid 
saloons of Donnington Park. In less than two years after 
Lord Huntingdon himself, in the full vigor of manhood, was 
stricken down by apoplexy. From the shock of these great 
bereavements the Countess did not recover her former elas- 
ticity of spirits. She did not, however, sit down to pine in 
unavailing grief, but having now the sole management of the 
family estates, she at once began to cast about for new 
modes of usefulness. When called to resign to her eldest 
son the management of the estate she removed with her 
family to London. 

About this time she was seized with a violent sickness, 
and her friends became alarmed for her. Although reluctant 
to employ medical aid, she at last yielded to the solicitations 
of friends and sent for a family acquaintance, Dr. Stonehouse. 
This eminent man was an infidel in his principles, but such 
was the influence exerted over him by the Countess during 
his visits that he finally gave up his skepticism, and after- 
ward became an eminent preacher of the Gospel. These 
personal afflictions were greatly beneficial to Lady Hunting- 
don herself. She was enabled in the midst of her sufferings 
to write: “I feel perfectly resigned to suffer all my God 
shall think fit to lay upon me. Never did I feel so much 
reconciled to the Cross. When it ceases to be necessary I 
shall suffer no more. O, what cause have I to trust in Him 
for all things when he has so clearly revealed his dear Son in 
me!” After her recovery from this sickness the Countess en- 
tered upon her labor of love with increased zeal. She trav- 
eled extensively with those who occupied the sacred desk, 
and organized an itinerancy which imparted system and effi- 
ciency to their labors. As early as 1755 she invited those 
of the clergy who had caught the spirit of the reformation 
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to meet at her house. A few attended. The next year she 
called another meeting, which was more largely attended, and 
partook much of the spirit of. Wesley’s Conferences. In the 
year 1762 her nineteenth Conference met at Leeds, from which 
it appears they were not annual, but frequent, as occasion 
required. 

Though her people were less efficiently organized, she 
held to them much the same relation that Wesley did to his. 
Her authority was decisive. The preachers went at her bid- 
ding, believing that the Great Head of the Church guided 
them through her. Those who ministered under her direction 
were called “Lady Huntingdon’s preachers,’ and the connec- 
tion thus formed was denominated “Lady Huntingdon’s Con- 
nection.” Till the year 1770 she had confined her efforts to 
supply the needy in London with places of worship to the 
opening of her own residences, and inducing other noble 
women to do likewise. She began now, however, to secure 
chapels almost entirely at her own expense, and which came, 
of course, under her own control. First in Ewin-street and 
then at Wapping—in London—chapels were erected, in which 
she had the happiness to see the work of God greatly pros- 
per. From the metropolis she turned her attention to Brigh- 
ton, a fashionable watering-place. Here she met with great 
success. Her chapel was soon enlarged and subsequently re- 
built. It yet stands, a monument of her successful labors. 

Bath, on the banks of the Avon, a place of resort during 
the Summer months for the rich and gay of London, next 
claimed the attention of the indefatigable Countess. In 1765 
she erected a moderate-sized chapel, but beautiful in architect- 
ure and furnishing. Some of its internal arrangements show 
how strangely different the people were then from what they 
now are. Seats were elevated apart from the rest of the 
congregation for the ladies of nobility. Behind a curtain, 
and concealed from view, were other seats. These were oc- 
cupied by the great, whose curiosity led them to the chapel, 
but who did not wish to be seen there. Behind this curtain, 
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it is said, some of the bishops occasionally sat. A witty lady 
of the nobility, who was active in introducing their lordships 
to the chapel in this sly manner, called it the “Nicodemus 
Corner.” At Bristol the Countess leased a building that had 
been used as a theater, fitted it up at a cost of four thou- 
sand dollars, and soon a large congregation was gathered. 
She also purchased a theater in the great city of Birming- 
ham, where, under the powerful and pungent preaching of 
Rev. Mr. Bradford, a great work of grace commenced. These 
were some of the leading appointments and chapels of Lady 
Huntingdon. Many others, where great good was done, were 
scattered over England. At the same time she sustained 
preaching in very many destitute places not furnished with 
permanent houses of worship. 

In the year 1767 the Countess resolved on a plan for a 
college in which to train young men for the work of the min- 
istry. She consulted Wesley, Fletcher, Romaine, and others, 
who encouraged the enterprise. According to her plan no 
student was to be admitted who did not give good evidence 
of conversion and a call by the Holy Ghost to the ministry. 
They were to remain three years to complete the course, un- 
less their convictions of duty called them away sooner. On 
leaving the institution students were to have full liberty to 
join any evangelical Protestant ministry which they might 
choose. It was determined, after much consultation, to locate 
this school of the prophets at Trevecca, in the parish of Tal- 
garth, Brecknockshire, South Wales. A venerable old castle 
was purchased by the Countess, who literally exhausted her 
pecuniary resources in fitting up and supporting this theolog- 
ical seminary. Generous friends, however, came to her relief 
with large contributions, and she had the pleasure of seeing 
the institution open unembarrassed with debt. Rev. John 
Fletcher was appointed the first president, or head master. 
Students flocked to the school, and the spirit of holiness per- 
vaded the institution. There seems to have been preaching 


almost daily, and many who heard the Word were converted. 
44 
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On the 24th of August, 1769, the first anniversary was — 
held. It was a time of extraordinary interest. A vast con- 
course of people attended, and multitudes were awakened and ey 
converted under the sermons, exhortations, and prayers. Mr. | 
Wesley, Mr. Shirley, and Mr. Fletcher were the principal 
speakers. The Lord’s Supper was administered, and a love- 
feast was held. -Howell Harris and many of his Welsh con-  — 
verts were present. The rich and the poor met together, “= 
and were baptized into one spirit. The great theme of all — 
was, “The grace of our- Lord Jesus Christ which bringeth 
salvation.” In the Spring of 1770 Joseph Benson, subse- 
quently the distinguished commentator, was appointed head 
master of the Trevecca College, on a salary equal to about 
one hundred and twenty-five dollars a year with board and 
washing. From the time of the founding of this school Lady 
Huntingdon had her principal residence at Trevecca. It con- 
tinued during her life to flourish under her wise supervision 
and open-handed munificence. After her death it was re- 
moved to Cheshunt, Hertfordshire, England. It was a new | 
location, but the same institution in design and spirit. It 
remains to the present day “a school of the prophets.” 

During the Winter of 1771 the Archbishop of Canterbury 
gave a series of balls and fashionable parties at his palace. 
The extravagance of expense and the mirthful indulgences of — 
the guests on these occasions were a sad reproach to religion. 
The Countess Huntingdon obtained a private interview with 
the Archbishop and his wife, and courteously but firmly 
remonstrated with them concerning these improprieties. His 
Grace became violently angry, and his wife ridiculed the 
Countess in all fashionable circles, while the parties went on 
as before. She then sought a private interview with the 
King. She was received cordially both by His Majesty and 
the Queen. When she had laid her complaint before him the i, 
King replied, “ Madam, the feelings you have discovered, and NS 
the conduct which you have manifested on this occasion, are 
highly creditable to you. The Archbishop’s behavior has been _ 
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slightly hinted to me already; but now that I have a cer- 





with him, I shall interpose my authority, and see what that 
_ will do toward reforming such indecent practices.” 

Having thus briefly recounted the principal labors of this 
noble woman, we come to contemplate her at the close of life. 
7 For some years before her death her thoughts were naturally 
turned to some plan by which the work of God committed 
- to her hands might be perpetuated. She employed an “Act- 
ing Association” at London to draw up a plan of government 
for her Connection after her decease. Their labors met her 
full and cordial approval; but the plan encountered opposition 
from her bosom friends. To the last her judgment clung to 
it as the best provision for her people. But not being able 
to leave a denominational organization, she left the chapels, 
which she still held as private property, “with all her houses 
and furniture therein, with the residue of her estates and 
effects,” to four trustees. Her contributions to the cause of 
religion exceeded five hundred thousand dollars. 

(A short time before her death, when a bloodvessel broke, 
which was the commencement of her last illness, she said to 
Lady Anne Erskine, on being asked how she did, “I am 
well, well forever; I see wherever I turn my eyes, whether 
I live or die, nothing but victory.” Toward the close of the 
bleeding she repeated with all the energy her weakness would 
allow, “The coming of the Lord draweth nigh. O, Lady 
Anne, the coming of the Lord draweth nigh! The thought 
fills my heart with joy unspeakable!” On another occasion 
she said, “I am encircled in the arms of love and mercy. 
I long to be at home—O, I long to be at home!” A little 
before she died she said repeatedly, “I shall go to my Father 
to-night. Can he forget to be gracious? Is there any end 
_ to his loving kindness?” With her expiring breath she whis- 
Bb. pered, “My work is done; I have nothing to do but to go 
ee to my Father.” 
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(In the village of Ashby, in the Huntingdon domain, is a 
church in which the Hastings family had worshiped for gen- 
erations. It is an ancient, handsome stone edifice, consisting 
of a nave and two aisles, separated by four lofty arches 
springing from the fluted pillars. On each side is a large 
chapel projecting considerably wider.than the church; the | 
one on the north is converted into a vestry-room, the south 
side is the burial-place of the Hastings family. Here, under 
a mural monument, lies Lord Huntingdon, and beside him his 
eminent Countess. Her inscription informs the visitor that 
she died June 17, 1791. 





XXII, 


PIETY AND ROYALTY—HELENA, DUCHESS OF ORLEANS, 





Tue character of the Duchess of Orleans is one of remark- 
able purity and loveliness. Amid the splendors of the French 
Court it shone forth conspicuously. And subsequently, when 
Louis Philippe was driven from the throne and the kingdom, 
trials, humiliation, and exile, instead of dimming the bright- 
ness of that character, shed upon it additional luster. 

Hetena Louisa Etizapera, daughter of Louis Frederick, 
Grand Duke of Mecklenberg, was born January 24, 1814. 
Her mother, Caroline of Weimar, was descended from parents 
eminently endowed, and was herself eminent for social and 
intellectual charms. When the little Helena was only two 
years of age her mother died. Before her death, however, 
solicitous about the future of her children, she recommended 
to her husband her cousin, the Princess Augusta, of Ham- 
burg. The excellence of the choice proved a full justification 
of what might to some seem an impropriety. Soon after his 
marriage to the Princess Augusta her father died. It was 
then that the wisdom of the dying mother’s selection was 
manifested. The noble step-mother retired from society, and 
gave herself up to the education of the little orphans cast 
upon her care. She was devoted, especially, to Helena, the 
only daughter; and she in turn attached herself to her step- 
mother from the first, and till the close of life did not cease 
to cherish for her the deepest filial affection. 

From her earliest childhood she was frail, sensitive, spir- 


itual. There was entire forgetfulness of self and a perfect 
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simplicity of character which charmed and attached all who 
had any acquaintance with her. Her sensitive nature entered 
into the sorrows of the afflicted, and nothing delighted her 
more than to minister to the wants of the poor and to in- 
struct the children of her dependents. They came to her in 
crowds, and over them, even whilé a child, she exerted a 
powerful influence. When she was about twelve years of age 
the sudden death of a dear friend deeply affected her. It 
gave to her countenance a tinge of melancholy, which subse- 
quent sorrows deepened and made permanent. 

Up to the age of thirteen her education had been con- 
ducted in private—almost in solitude. Living, for the greater 
part of the year, in the country, either at Doberan, on. the 
borders of the Baltic, or at Plushon, which belonged to the 
hereditary Grand Duke, the young Princess knew, out of her 
own family, only her professors, men of rare merit in Ger- 
many, and the excellent and distinguished women whom her 
mother had placed over her when she was eighteen months 
old, and who, up to her marriage, never left her. To this 
contemplative life she owed an intellectual cultivation, rare 
in any woman, and simple tastes, which were sources of a 
thousand delights in the course of her changeful destiny. 
Accustomed to live in a sort of intimacy with nature, she 
penetrated the beauty of its varied objects as well as its 
completeness. <A bright day, a walk in some beautiful place, 
or the sight of flowers that she loved to gather, afforded her 
joy in childhood, and gave her moments of pleasure in after 
life. It is, no doubt, not a little due to her being so thor- 
oughly imbued with a love of nature, that the native sim- 
plicity of her character remained unaffected by the social 
influences to which she was subjected in the Imperial Court. 

The events of 1830, which placed Louis Philippe on the 
throne of France, deeply interested the young Princess, then 
only sixteen years of age. Her sympathies were entirely 
with the movement, and it was thus that the Orleans family 
was impressed upon her heart long before she had any thought 
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that it would one day be her own. She had been accustomed 
to speak the French language from her infancy; but now 
French literature assumed a higher importance in her estima- 
tion, and her studies were almost altogether prosecuted in 
that language. Soon after this her mother was taken seri- 
ously ill. The daughter watched over her with unceasing 
care, fearing lest she should be left an orphan a second time. 
She seldom left the sick-chamber, and saw very few persons. 
Among those few happened to be the French Minister, M. 
Bresson, then at Toeplitz. He was so attracted by the su- 
periority of her intellect and the graceful simplicity of her 
character, that he never lost the impression made upon him. 
This, in part, paved the way to another event in her history. 

In 1832 her brother Albert had a dangerous fall, while 
visiting a ruin in the environs of Jena. He was carried to 
Mecklenberg, and after languishing several months, died. Dur- 
ing all this time Helena was by his side, spending days and 
nights in hopeless agony—stifling her own grief that she 
might aid him in bearing his sufferings, and lead him to die 
with resignation. The traces of this affliction were deeply 
graven upon her heart. Seven years later, on the annivers- 
ary of her brother’s death, and when surrounded by every 
source of worldly happiness, she wrote: “This date will re- 
mind you of the great trial that marked it. The Lord has 
richly blessed me since that sad epoch; he has been a friend 
and protector, granting me happiness I never conceived of; 
although my youth never recovered from the shock it then 
received, tears have borne their blessed fruit; 1 felt it would 
be so then, and, thanks be to God, I feel it now. I have 
learned to love his holy will, even when it tries me, and to 
resign myself to it cheerfully.” The Winter following her 
brother’s death she passed in entire solitude, relieved only 
by efforts to restore the health and revive the fortitude of 
her mother, and by ministrations to the poor and suffering. 

Helena Louisa was already twenty-two when the young 
Duke of Orleans sought first her acquaintance, and then her 
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hand. Her remaining brother, the Grand Duke of Mecklen- 
berg, was not favorably disposed to the alliance. To the 
young Duke of Orleans there could be no personal objections. 
But he had not fully coincided with his sister’s views of the 
events of 1830; and then, too, he had doubts, fully justified by 
subsequent events, as to the permanency of the Orleans fam- 
ily in the occupation of the throne of France. The Princess 
herself was not ignorant of the perils; but she was not de- 
terred by them. The noble character of the young Prince 
won her admiration—her love; and she resolved to share his 
perils and to be his co-worker in accomplishing the grand 
mission Providence seemed to have placed before him. This 
determination received the seal of her mother’s approbation. 
On the 25th of May, 1837, Helena Louisa passed the front- 
ier of France under a triumphal floral arch. She was re- 
ceived at Fontainbleau in great state. “It was a touching 
scene,” says one, writing from the place. “The young Princess 
has a truly royal bearing; though so youthful and even child- 
like in her appearance, she seems to govern all around her. 
Her countenance admirably accords with her intellect and 
character; it is an index to her soul; her eyes are radiant 
with intelligence and animation; it would be impossible to 
conceive of more dignity and ease of manner, void of bold- 
ness. The Princess’s attention did not seem in the least dis- 
tracted by the profusion of rich attire, jewels, and laces. 
There was some anxiety felt concerning the arrival at Paris, 
in the midst of these displays and vanities. But all were 
orderly and animated. At the moment of entering the Tuil- 
eries, she arose with childlike curiosity in the caleche to 
catch a coup d’cil of the place, and the impression her ap- 
pearance made upon the spectators was a most happy one. 
She never lost self-possession for a moment, and I believe 
that God reigns in.the very depths of her heart. She im- 
presses the imagination like those princesses in fairy tales, 
led by good genii into brilliant palaces.” Thus auspiciously 
did the young Princess enter upon her new sphere. 
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A letter, written on the first anniversary of her marriage— 
May 30, 1838—reveals so much of her life and character, 
the depth of her sentiments, and the ardor of her feeling, 
that we reproduce it entire: “To-day, my heart is more filled 
with gratitude and happiness than ever. One hails the anni- 
versary of such a day with ever-new emotion. How different 
is this from that of the past year! Behold all my hopes 
realized, and new ones attracting me to the future; a deep 
and true affection, that I did not then surmise, fillmg my 
heart; my position in accordance with the desires of my fam- 
ily, established upon a solid foundation, and an approaching 
hope, binding me to the hearts of the country—all these are 
subjects of gratitude; a few of them we anticipated, but they 
are more numerous than your fond heart and mother’s ever 
conceived, and more than I had ever dreamed of. It is two 
o'clock. At this moment, a year ago, I was in the midst of 
the pomp and glory of the wedding festival. What gifts were 
showered upon me! Since then, thanks be to God, I have 
learned to regard luxury with sufficient indifference, accepting 
what is granted me according to its true value. Then the 
evening with its successive ceremonies, that agitated my mind, 
yet fixed my happiness. O, what remembrances! what dif- 
ference! Let us together thank God, who has loaded me 
with benefits, and placed such a noble, important aim before 
me in life. It seems as if God is granting me too much 
happiness; I feel that it surpasses all that I merit, yet accept 
it with gratitude, since he sends it.” 

After the birth of the Count Paris, her ardent nature 
again poured forth itself in a letter to the Archduchess : 
“ How merciful God is! Raise your heart with mine in de- 
vout thanks; it has sounded the depths of my happiness. 
Yes, your child is the happiest of mothers; her heart is too 
small to retain its delights. A new world is unfolded to me; 
a child to cherish, with the hopes of a people to be realized 
in that child. The task is great, is noble; may God grant 
us his wisdom, his light!” The birth of a second son, the 
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Duke de Chartres, added to her maternal joy. Her appreci- 
ation of her charge and the manner in which she met its 
responsibilities, will best appear ‘in an extract from another 
letter. “You know,” she says, “that nature has always a 
great influence over me. I find that we can not sufficiently 
identify ourselves with it by observation. God speaks to the 
heart in its admirable manifestations. I think it good to cul- 
tivate a taste for it in the minds of children; in admiring 
nature, they learn to adore the Creator. You are right in 
believing that I do not allow a fine sunset or moonlight to 
pass by, without leading the hearts of my children to Him 
who made these wonders of nature. The emotions of the 
beautiful must be developed in these young minds. Yester- 
day I summoned all my resolution to separate Robert from 
me, and to leave him in his new lodgings near Paris. It 
was a sort of triumphal promenade that wrung my heart. 
Paris ran joyously on before me, while I led the little one; 
my mother and attendants followed me. I had the pleasure 
of putting the poor child to sleep. I earnestly recommended 
him to Madame G., who has charge of the dormitories, and 
gave Paris his supper; he is as lovely as an angel. I love 
such an evening; it calms the agitations of the heart. I now 
enjoy few such, for I endeavor to satisfy the demands of so- 
ciety as far as possible. The minds of the children expand 
more freely when alone with their parents. I endeavor to 
be alone with my son as much as possible. To-day I went 
with him to Neuilly; I reclined upon his couch, and he slept 
in my arms while I showered a thousand caresses upon him. 
You should see how affectionate and thoughtful he is. O the 
happiness of a bourgeois mother!” 

The American reader will be all the more interested in 
’ both mother and sons, when he remembers that twenty years 
later, upon the breaking out of the great rebellion in the 
United States, these sons, now grown to manhood, tendered 
their services in the cause of Constitutional liberty, and 
served with distinction upon General _M’Clellan’s staff, in 
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front of Washington, and also in the Peninsular campaign. 
State reasons, subsequently, occasioned their return to the 
Old World. The Count Paris has since, by marriage, united 
in himself the Bourbon claim to the crown of France; and 
when the Napoleon bubble shall burst by and by, he will 
probably be restored to that throne from which his grand- 
father, Louis Philippe, was ejected. 

But to return to our narrative. Her husband, the pride 
and glory of the French nation, had just returned from Af- 
rica. Of his return she writes under date of June, 1840: 
“Congratulate me upon the return of my protector, my 
friend, hy life. His absence seems to have been a long 
dream. Yesterday was a delightful day. I can only com- 
pare it to Paris’s birthday. My heart was filled with grati- 
tude and palpitated with joy. Some visitors came, then we 
were left alone a few moments. ‘The little one was in my 
bed-chamber; the door was half open; he entered a little tim- 
idly, yet gave his hand to his father, who thinks him much 
grown. The family withdrew, and we dined together alone. 
The little one trotted around the table, singing, laughing, and 
delighting his father’s heart. It was a precious evening of 
intimate communion.” 

The first great cloud of sorrow soon cast its shadow over 
the joyous life of this estimable Princess. Her health began 
to fail, and her physicians insisted upon her trying the waters 
of Plombieres. Hither her husband carried her, with tender 
solicitude for her health, in July of 1841.. Having made 
every provision for her comfort, he hastened back to resume 
his duties in the army and near the throne. This was on 
the 7th of July. On the 14th, just as the Princess had re- 
turned from a pleasant ramble and was arranging her toilet 
for the dinner-table, a domestic announced to Madame de 
Montesquiou that General Baudrand wished to see her im- 
mediately. Astonished at this request, she made him repeat 
it twice. ‘Madame, he desired you to come down with 
all haste.” “But, Monsieur, you seem greatly agitated.” 
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“Madame, I conjure you go down quickly.” “O! mon Dieu! 
what has happened? Has the King been assassinated ?” 
“Madame, you might divine all} do not remain so near the 
Princess; hasten down.” 

She descended, and found the General unable to speak, 
or rise from the chair. He put a letter into her hands. It 
contained only four words: “The Prince is dead!” How to 
break the terrible news to the Princess was the work of a 
moment. ‘To prepare her mind for the dreadful reality, a 
telegram was prepared announcing his serious illness. Its 
delivery was intrusted to Madame Montesquiou. The Prin- 
cess met her as she ascended the stairs, and said gayly, 
“What, are you dressed?” But just then discovering that 
she was pale, speechless, and immovable, she added, “ What 
is the matter with you? what has happened? any misfortune 
to your family?” There seemed to be not the least presenti- 
ment of evil to herself. It was only when Madame Montes- 
quiou so far recovered herself as to gasp forth, “I have news 
for your Royal Highness,” that the Princess recoiled, and 
even then her husband did not seem to enter her thoughts. 
“Great God! what has happened? my children, the King?” 
“Alas, Madame, the Prince Royal is very ill.” “O, my God! 
he is dead! I am sure of it! tell me.” Then falling upon her 
knees, she cried, “My God! have mercy on me; do not let 
him die! Thou knowest that I could not survive him!” 

After remaining a few moments in prayer, she asked to 
see the dispatch. She closely scrutinized it. “This is not 
the ordinary form of a telegraphic dispatch,” said she; and 
seemed to find a momentary relief in the hope that it was 
not genuine. The prefect, however, dispelled her doubt. She 
arose with determination, saying, “I will set out this moment; 
perhaps I shall still arrive in time to watch beside him.” 

Orders were given for immediate departure, and the Prin- 
cess with her train were soon on the way. Soon after mid- 
night it was announced that a coach was coming from Paris. 
“Open, open!” she cried; but with gentle force they retained 
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her in the coach. At this moment M. Chomel, physician to 
the royal family, came up. At the sight of him she uttered 
a piercing cry. “Monsieur Chomel! the Prince?” “Madame, 
the Prince is no longer living.” “What do you say? No, 
no, it is impossible. What illness could have smitten him? 
Tell me, give me the death blow!” “Alas, Madame, an un- 
paralleled catastrophe—a fall from his carriage. He did not 
recover consciousness; a few German words, pronounced from 
time to time, were his only signs of life; doubtless a message 
for your Royal Highness.” “No, it can not be! Surely it 
can not be!” Then turning to Madame de Montesquiou, she 
asked, “But the illness of which you spoke?” “Madame, 
that was only told to prepare you.” “What! you knew of 
his death! what courage you had!” she added, with that deli- 
cacy of feeling that always characterized her. 

After a sorrowful journey of two nights and a day, the 
party reached Neuilly. “O, my dear Helena,” said the King, 
“the greatest of misfortunes has befallen me in my old age.” 
She could only utter a few broken words, mingled with heart- 
breaking sobs, in reply. “My dear daughter,” said the Queen, 
“live for us—live for your children.” 

. In a few minutes, supported by the King, she led the 

way into the chapel, where the remains of her husband were 
| deposited. She kneeled by the coffin, already closed, fixed 
' her eyes upon. the black pall, and spent a short time in 
| prayer. Strengthened by prayer, she arose, returned to her 
apartments, and clothed herself in the weeds of widowhood, 
which she never laid aside till she herself was borne to the 
tomb. The untimely death of the Duke of Orleans seems 
strangely interwoven with the destimy of France. But for 
that, the subsequent revolution, which sent Louis Philippe 
into exile, and opened France to the usurpation of Napoleon 
III, would never have occurred—at least, never without a 
conflict commensurate with the greatness of the stake. If 
the young Princes, now living, possess the capacity and the 
energy so strongly shown in the character of their father, we 
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doubt whether the throne of Napoleon does not yet rock un- 
der the assertion of their rights. 

How the Princess received* this affliction, and its effect 
upon her, will best appear from. her letters. Five months 
after the tragic event she writes: “Yes, the Lord who smites 
is a merciful Father. I have an unalterable conviction of 
this, even when-I do not experience its consolations. I am 
in the midst of a contest that exacts blind faith. Sometimes 
this faith is very strong, and then love and hope lighten my 
heart like a ray from above. But again, I feel all the weak- 
ness of my poor human nature, and can not raise my heart 
to God. What patience God has with us! How could we 
bear the burden laid upon us, without him?” 

On the day after the anniversary of her sad bereavement 
she wrote: “The date of this letter will sufficiently apprise 
/ you of my anguish in tracing these lines. But, let not your 
heart be troubled; suffer not on my account. Thank God 
| for me. He has wonderfully sustained me. He has granted 
/ me his peace, his presence; he has caused me to inhale the 
perfume of eternity, and strengthened and revived my poor, 
withered, stricken heart. My soul is filled with gratitude to 
God, whose mercy has caused such sweet consolations to 
spring up in the very bosom of death, and pours itself out 
in constant prayer. Upon returning here, I cried unto God: 
‘Let me not falter; leave not my soul to be shipwrecked in 
despair upon his touch, when I realize the nothingness of 
life and the mystery of eternity.’ God had mercy upon me; 
he granted me grace to weep sweet tears, and, I had almost 
said, tears of joy. My heart was filled with the thought of 
eternal felicity, and seemed already raised above the world, 
above my grief. It seemed already in harmony with that’ 
beloved soul, and to be enjoying his happiness. Peace, joy, 
light, mercy; praises to the thousand times merciful God! 
Such are the experiences of my soul; thank Him who has 
granted me such realization of his love, in the midst of death!” 
The ecstatic Christian joy, so feelingly described in this letter, 
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rwas attained only after a long and agonizing struggle, part 
of it at the grave of the departed Prince. She says, “At 
the grave I again found the Lord. Now I am at peace with 
/him, with my cross, with my future upon earth.”  Strug- 
gles, more truly Christian, a faith and a love more truly di- 
vine, and a hope more substantial and heaven-realizing are 


 varely given the Christian to enjoy even under the clearer 
| illumination of the Protestant faith. Surely a world-wide 


charity becomes the child of God. From this time she de- 
voted herself to the education of her two sons. Her aim 


/ was to have them educated as their father would have desired 


had he lived. Their plays, studies, health, morals—all came 
under her personal purview. Nothing affecting them was too 
great or too small not to command her attention. 

She was among the first, in 1847, to read the omens of 
the coming revolution, and thus she writes: “I am sad, from 
the very depths of my heart, at the general discontent of 
the public mind, and the discredit it reflects upon the higher 
classes. The evil does not manifest itself in sudden agitation 
or outbreaks, but in the weakness of the rulers and indiffer- 
ence of the people. A reaction must take place. A skillful 
hand is necessary to suppress the disease, and a sympathetic 
heart is necessary to heal it. Alas! my thoughts dwell only 
upon one prince, who understood this epoch, whose delicate 
soul felt the reaction of his country’s moral sufferings. His 
wisdom would have directed the right. France has need of 
him; but God has taken him from her.” She evidently dis- 
trusted the wisdom and ability of the ministry; she even 
went so far as to lay before the royal family a line of policy 
which she believed best calculated to calm the rising tumult 
and establish the throne. But when her own counsels were 
discarded, she calmly determined to abide the issue, joining 
her fate to that of the family of her husband, in adversity 
as well as in prosperity. 

The whirlwind came. The very foundations of the throne 
are crumbling beneath the throes of revolution. Even the 
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National Guard reiterate the shouts of “Long live the re- 
form!” The frightened King says, “I have been a pacific 
king; I will abdicate,” and going into his cabinet he slowly 
writes: “I abdicate the crown, which the National voice called 
me to wear, in favor of my grandson, the Count de Paris. 
May he succeed in the great task that falls upon him to- 
day!” This was on the 24th of February, 1848. The Duchess 
passionately urged the King to withhold his abdication; she 
besought him, with tears, not to lay upon his grandson, then 
a mere child, a burden he was unable to bear himself. It 
was of no avail. The King seemed to be laboring under the 
delusion that his absence would appease the tumult and leave 
his grandson upon the throne under the direction of his 
mother. She, with true maternal instinct, well knew that 
when the crown was displaced from the head of Louis Phil- 
ippe, it was not to be placed upon that of her son. The 
thrillg scenes that followed have already entered into his- 
tory. We need not repeat the graphic pictures of Lamartine. 
Through them all the Duchess bore herself as the true and 
heroic Christian woman. 

(That she escaped with her two sons safely, was a matter 
of devout thanksgiving. She carried nothing from France 
except a little money hastily gathered, and that was soon 
expended. Reaching Hisenach, she established herself in a 
simple way. Shelter for herself and family was all she would 
accept. Her lofty soul rose above all her misfortunes; and 
on the 20th of May she wrote: “A truce to complaints; we 
are in a peaceful valley, where anarchy, which elsewhere 
rumbles, is still silent. You are apprised that I have ac- 
cepted the hospitality offered by my uncle, with such pater- 
nal goodness. Our habitation is just what we need; the 
house is charming, the country magnificent, the brave people 
discreet and full of sympathy. I bless God for having 
granted me this asylum; but sometimes the separation from 
all those who are dear to me, the great distance from that 
family I love so dearly, from that mother whom I venerate, 
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from that sister, angel of consolation—anxiety for the future, 
poignant remembrances of the past, trouble my soul, and 
make me almost overlook the blessings God still grants. 
Sometimes I feel as if shut up in the very ends of the 
earth, dead yet living, overpowered with thirst to devote 
myself to that country I love so much, and riveted by a 
chain that wounds at each respiration. My existence is but 
a continued mental contest, in which I am animated by one 
single desire—the salvation and happiness of France. This 
prayer calms me. We must not fall. back upon ourselves, 
but advance, unfalteringly, fixing our eyes on high, from 
whence strength and consolation will not always be denied.” 

Subsequently she rejoined the royal family, which had 
taken refuge in England. Her main work now was the edu- 
cation of her two sons; yet she did not cease to watch over 
the political changes in her beloved France. Louis Philippe, 
in the full possession of his faculties, breathing blessings 
upon his family and uttering prayers for France, died at 
Richmond, England, August 26, 1850. His youth was spent 
in exile, and in exile he ended his days. It cost the Duch- 
ess some natural grief to see the prospects of her family 
gradually decline till, to all appearance, they became abso- 
lutely extinct. Yet she sought to create in her boys a noble 
independence, and make them equal to every emergency. In 
1857 she wrote concerning them: “I feel inexpressibly happy 
in seeing my sons developing according to my heart’s desire, 
strengthened in good, and in finding their young souls mani- 
festing an almost paternal tenderness for me; taking care of 
their mother as if she had been confided to their solicitude, 
and in my ill health rendering me great assistance. The age 
of my eldest is, in my estimation, the most charming in the 
life of man; he has all the candor of early youth, the recti- 
tude of principles not yet shaken, with freshness of feeling 
and an ever-increasing decision and desire for constant ad- 
vancement. Robert, though still young, manifests maturity 
with infantine purity, and his lively and sometimes vehement 

46 
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nature is moderated by daily-increasing wisdom. You will 
say, you are blind concerning your sons. I assure you, I am 
not; recognizing the benedictions God has accorded us in the 
midst of sufferings, is not blindness. I shall always be very 
exacting, and desire that they should attain a very high 
end.” At a later period she writes concerning the celebra- 
tion of Paris’s birthday: “God has granted him nineteen 
years. My heart seemed too small to contain so much joy; 
and this beloved child, I am confident in saying, that he 
will never, to the end of my days, disappoint my expecta- 
tions.” During her residence in England she several times 
visited the continent with her sons, traveling through Ger- 
many and Italy. These journeys conduced to the improve- 
ment of her health, and gave to her a cheerfulness of spirit 
even in the midst of her personal and family afflictions. 
During the years 1856-57 her health was much impaired; 
and travel failed to restore her wonted energies. Still she 
lived as she had long done—for others, for her children. The 
fervency of her religious devotions seemed more intense, and 
a sublime spirituality ever overspread all her thoughts and 
feelings. 

( On the first days of May, 1858, the Duke of Chartres 
fell ill. The mother became seriously disquieted, and watched 
over him day and night, almost without intermission. As he 
recovered, her strength gave way. She seemed to be afflicted 
with no particular disease; but there was an entire exhaustion 
and a lack of power to rally, which filled her friends with 
alarm. Soon violent coughing, followed by faintings and nerv- 
ous paroxysms, ensued. er heart seemed to cling to her 
sons, and when her physician besought her not to talk so 
much, she said, “Let me at least look at them.” Her fee- 
bleness continued to increase: On the 17th she was Op- 
pressed with a sense. of suffocation, and this was followed by 
a sinking into a state almost bordering upon unconsciousness. - 

While in this state she was heard to pronounce several 
words in a sort of cantilene rhythm; all that could be under- 


—— 
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derstood were, “My parents are interred in a purchased piece 
of ground.” At evening she revived, and when her sons re- 
tired took her accustomed leave“ God bless you, my chil- 
dren.”} These accents are the last left in their memory. 
They left her without apprehension. She besought her friends 
to retire, saying, “I believe that I can sleep, sleep well.” It 
does not seem that immediate decease was anticipated by 
herself. At one time during the night, as her physician was 
carefully feeling her pulse, she said, “ You think me, then, 
very ill?” Already disquieted, he evaded the question, and 


replied, “And you, Madame, how do you find yourself?” 
“Not ill; I have often felt this; I wish repose.” He left 


the room for a moment, and returned to find her dead. The 


| departure of the soul was so noiseless that the two watchers 
’ sitting by with their eyes fixed upon her, had not. been 


aware of the change. Many doubted whether she was really 


) dead. For four days they watched, praying and weeping over 


the loved remains; and then bore them to their last home. 

If any of our readers imagine we have indulged in eulogy 
while delineating this pure and lovely character, we beg them 
to study the spirit and scope of the excerpts we have taken 
from her letters. They are a true revelation of her. In 


| them what strength of faith, what ardor of abiding love! A 
nobler or purer’ Christian character, whether Protestant or 


Catholic, the world has rarely seen. 








XXIV. 


THE MARTIAL HEROINE—THE MAID OF SARAGOSSA., 





From the period of the Punic wars to the present time 
the Spanish Peninsula has been the scene of stirrmg and 
tragic events. By turns under the domination of Phcenicians, 
Romans, the Goths, Vandals, and Saracens, it has exhibited 
a field on which the grandest dramas of history have been 
played. The conquests of Hannibal, the exploits of Charle- 
magne and the Cid, the wars of the Caliphs and of Ferdinand 
the Catholic, the palaces of Cordova and the Alhambra, the 
ancient schools of learning and of medicine, the mosques of 
Islam and the cathedrals of Christian worship, the spirit of 
adventure and the discovery of a new world, render Spain 
famous, and invest it with more than ordinary interest. Nor 
are modern times and the years of the present century want- 
ing in those heroic events which stir the blood and excite 
the admiration of mankind. When the tale of Numantia or 
of Saguntum is read in classic pages let not the student for- 
get that many centuries subsequently, and among a people no 
less brave than the Celtiberians, another town and another 
fortress in the same province suffered a siege as terrible and 
as wasting as that of Saguntum, and even fuller of glory from 
the self-sacrifice of its inhabitants—the siege of Saragossa. 

The grandeur of Spain culminated with Ferdinand and 
Isabella and began to decline under Philip the Second. The 
revolt of the Netherlands, and the destruction of the great 
armada, struck heavy blows at her continental possessions and 


her naval supremacy. Under the Bourbons the decline was 
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most rapid, and from a first-rate power Spain became a petty 
sovereignty, too feeble to excite the cupidity or provoke the 
jealousy of her neighboring States. 

At the time of Napoleon’s election to the French empire 
in 1804, Charles IV was King of Spain. He was a weak- 
minded, superstitious sovereign, and was easily controlled by 
his Queen and an unprincipled favorite, Manuel Godoy. The 
latter was surnamed Prince of the Peace from the part he 
took in negotiating a disgraceful treaty at Basle, in 1799. 
Charles belonged to the House of Bourbon, a family which 
has produced few names worthy of note, and whose political 
principles were every-where the same—the people for the 
king, and never the king for the people. In France the 
Bourbons were proscribed, their estates confiscated, and their. 
persons outlawed. War had driven them from the throne of 
Naples, and the Spanish King was the last crowned repre- 
sentative of his race. His imbecility and unconcern rendered 
his kingdom the prey of corrupt ministers, and even produced 
dissensions in his own household. While the rest of Europe 
was shaking itself from the lethargy of ages, breaking the 
fetters of royal despotism, and emancipating itself from the 
dogmas of the schools, Spain reposed in its sloth, and hugged 
the incubus which lay upon it. A revolution was needed to 
awaken it, and a revolution came. 

With a view to humble England, and as a retaliation for 
her arbitrary search of neutral vessels, as well as to force 
her to treat with him as the legitimate sovereign of France, 
Napoleon, in the Fall of 1806, published his celebrated Ber- 
lin decree, declaring the British isles blockaded, shutting up 
the ports of France against British vessels, and forbidding 
the importation of British goods. Into the same policy he 
brought the principal sovereigns of Europe by the treaty of 
Tilsit, and, as Upper Italy was already under his control, the 
continent was nearly unanimous in excluding British manu- 
factures. Portugal and Sweden were yet open to English 
ships, nor would these kingdoms wholly accede to the French 
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or continental system. Napoleon was not to be thwarted in 
his efforts to humiliate his bitterest enemy, and to compel 
the vigorous execution of the embargo he entered into a 
secret treaty with Spain in reference to the position of Por- 
tugal. By this arrangement the kingdom was to be divided 
into smaller States, and parceled out among the retainers and 
friends of the two contracting parties, between whom there 
was to be a close and intimate alliance. Godoy was nomi- 
nated Prince of Algarves and Alentejo; the King of Etruria 
as king of Northern Lusitania, with Oporto for his capital; 
and the other provinces and possessions of Portugal were to 
be held in sequestration for disposal at some subsequent time. 
The Spanish monarch who had so readily entered into the 
agreement to dispossess the princes of Portugal, and to divide 
their territory with the hope of advancing his own favorites 
and securing a portion for himself, soon obtained his reward. 
He who was so willing to invade a sister kingdom and share 
in its despoilment was himself despoiled. The crafty are in- | 
deed taken in their own deceit. 

The taste of the Peninsular treasure in Portugal perhaps 
gave Napoleon a relish for the whole, and circumstances 
seemed favorable to his making himself master of it. Before 
his intentions toward Spain became manifest, a dissension had 
arisen between Charles and his son Ferdinand, Prince of As- 
turias. The young Prince was the leader of the progressive 
party—if such a name may be used for a nation where there 
was neither progress nor power—and headed a conspiracy to 
deprive his father of the throne, On the discovery of this 
plot Ferdinand was\arrested. He disclaimed all intentions of 
violence beyond that of removing Godoy, and to make good 
his submission, meanly betrayed his late accomplices and ad- 
visers. But not so easily was the hatred universally felt 
toward Godoy subdued. The Spanish people were not so 
obsequious to the French interests as the Prince had been, 
and when he issued an order in the Spring of 1808 to the 
Council of Castile to send the whole garrison of Madrid to 
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Aranjuez, where the royal family then were, the whole popu- 
lation considered it a betrayal of the city into the hands of the 
French, who were even then suspected of designs against the 
kingdom. When the troops were sent off a tumult arose in 
the streets, and a large body of the citizens accompanied them. 
On their way they publicly avowed their intentions to take 
vengeance on the obnoxious favorite. As they drew near to 
Aranjuez the King, trembling for his safety, agreed to dis- 
miss Godoy; but this concession was not sufficient. Their 
old Castilian blood was fairly aroused, and they demanded 
more. Ferdinand, who had hitherto seemed to take no notice 
of these proceedings, now came forward, placed himself at 
the head of his party, and Charles was compelled to abdicate 
in his favor. 

As soon as Ferdinand obtained the crown he recalled his 
old partisans whom Godoy had exiled, and wrote to the Em- 
peror demanding his protection, and asking a princess of his 
family in marriage. Charles, on the other hand, released 
from immediate danger, retracted his abdication as forced 
from him, and applied to Napoleon for his interposition. As 
both parties appealed to the Emperor, he invited them to an 
interview with him in his city of Bayonne, near the borders 
of Spain. On their arrival Napoleon recognized Charles as 
king, and induced him to resign his rights to himself. Fer- 
dinand and the other princes also relinquished their title to 
the succession, and the Spanish throne was now at Napo- 
leon’s disposal. This transferring of crowns, and States, and 
peoples was quite in keeping with Bourbon principles, and 
they at least had no right to complain. 

The Spanish throne being thus vacant, Napoleon pro- 
claimed his brother Joseph king. For almost any other peo- 
ple this would have been a good choice. During the few 
months he had been King of Naples he did more to promote 
the real interests of his subjects and develop the resources 
of his kingdom than the Bourbons had done for ages.- Jo- 
seph, more of a philosopher than a statesman, was unequal 
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to his new position, and he found the crown sit uneasily 
upon his brow. The Spanish people could not be induced to 
transfer their fealty from a dynasty to which they were stu- 
pidly attached so readily as their monarchs transferred the 
erown. The Junta of Seville, as representatives of the entire 
South of Spain, declared the act of abdication on the part of 
Ferdinand ineffective and void. In the name of the nation 
they declared him king; to him they swore allegiance; in his 
cause they resolved to die, and they called upon their coun- 
trymen to arm with them in defense of their independence, 
their freedom, and their laws. Their example was speedily 
followed. Every province in Spain stirred up its strength, 
and the insurrection assumed a formidable aspect. In a few 
places where the people were overawed by the French garri- 
sons there were no demonstrations of the national enthusiasm, 
but every-where else the people rose in arms against the in- 
vaders. Juntas were formed in the larger cities, the great 
founderies were put into operation for the manufacture of 
guns, clothing and arms distributed, and even deputations 
were sent to England to solicit assistance. 

From the outset the importance and danger of the contest 
were apparent. Reénforcements were poured into Spain with 
all possible dispatch. Burgos, Vittoria, and other towns along 
the great road from France to Madrid were strongly occupied, 
and siege laid to all the strong places where the Spanish pa- 
triots were intrenched. Various success attended the French 
arms. All the principal towns which had revolted were com- 
pelled to submit, and taxes and requisitions were levied with- 
out difficulty in the name of King Joseph. The province of 
Aragon was more successful in maintaining itself against the 
French. The Junta of Saragossa entered into the spirit of 
the war in downright earnest. Don Joseph Palafox, only 
twenty-eight years of age, was chosen commander of the 
Spanish troops in Aragon, and by indefatigable exertions he 
succeeded in arming and reducing to discipline an army of 
over ten thousand men, ea pail continually augmented by 
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reénforcements. After suffering three defeats in June, 1808, 
Palafox withdrew to Saragossa, determined to sustain a siege 
rather than surrender. Few generals would have thought of 
defending such a city. Its only protection was a low brick 
wall without outworks, and pierced by eight gates. Though 
the houses were in general strongly built and nearly fire-proof, 
they were not safe against bombs. The massive convents and 
churches, however, served as fortresses for the citizens. 

The siege began on the 16th of June. The citizens made 
every effort to strengthen their means of defense, and even 
the women helped. They formed themselves into companies, 
some to relieve the wounded, and some to carry water, wine, 
and provisions to those who defended the walls. Among 
these the most conspicuous was Avcustina Zaragoza, a hand- 
some woman of the lower class, and at that time about 
twenty-two years of age. At one of the city gates the sand- 
bag battery erected by the Saragossans was frequently de- 
stroyed and as often reconstructed. During the night of the 
28th and the following day the carnage here was dreadful. 
Augustina, employed in carrying refreshments, arrived at this 
battery at a moment when not a man who defended it was 
left alive. For a time the citizens hesitated to re-man the 
guns. Augustina, arrayed in a simple habit, a cross sus- 
pended from her neck, her dark hair disheveled, and her face 
expressive of unflinching firmness, sprang forward over the 
dead and dying, snatched a match from the hand of a dead 
artillerist, and fired off a six-and-twenty-pounder; then, leap- 
ing upon the gun, made a solemn vow never to quit it alive 
during the siege. Her example infused new courage into the 
hearts of the besieged. The Saragossans rushed into the bat- 
tery and renewed the fire with greater vigor than ever, Au- 
gustina still retaining her post, and serving her gun with the 
utmost coolness and. bravery. 

The siege continued without interruption for two months, 
when it was raised only to be renewed again toward the 
close of December. The citizens were determined never to 
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submit, and when the second siege began they fought with 
more terrible energy than before. Augustina again took her 
place at the battery, and when Palafox visited that quarter, 
“See, General,” said she, with cheerful countenance, pointing 
to the gun, “I am once more with my old friend.” Her 
husband was severely wounded, and she pointed the cannon 
at the enemy while he lay bleeding among his companions at 
her side. Frequently she was at the head of an assaulting 
party, sword in hand, with her cloak wrapped around her, 
cheering the soldiers and encouraging them by her example. 
Constantly exposed as she was, she escaped unhurt; yet once 
she was thrown into a ditch and nearly suffocated by the 
dead and dying who covered her. 

The Saragossans fought with a courage and desperation 
worthy of a better government, a higher civilization, and a 
purer religion; but they were compelled to capitulate at the 
last. What war itself could not do pestilence did. Over 
twenty thousand perished by the plague, and the city was 
surrendered. After the siege was ended Palafox bade Augus- 
tina to choose her own reward, promising in the name of the 
city it should be granted. She modestly chose to retain the 
rank she had usurped, and asked to be made an engineer of 
artillery, and she was at once commissioned. A pension was 
settled upon her, and the daily pay of an artillery-man. She 
was also authorized to wear a small shield of honor embroid- 
ered upon the sleeve of her gown, with the name of the city 
engraved upon it. Augustina afterward removed to Seville, 
and when Lord Byron visited that city he saw her daily 
walking on the public square decorated with medals and or- 
ders bestowed upon her by the Junta. Nothing is known of 
her after-life. She died in obscurity in 1857, aged seventy- 
one years, and was buried with military honors. But her 
name has become famous in history, in poetry, and in art. 
Lord Byron commemorates her virtues in “Childe Harold’s 
Pilgrimage,” Wilkie upon canvas, and the sculptor Bell in 
marble. 





AN: 


THE WIFE OF NAPOLEON—JOSEPHINE, 





THE maiden name of the Empress JosepHINE was Tascher. 
She was born in the Island of Martinique in the West Indies. 
Her father was a captain in a cavalry regiment in the French 
service on that island. Her mother was a native of France, 
but had been taken to Martinique in her childhood by her 
parents. The mother of Josephine died while yet she was 
an infant, and soon after she was also bereaved of her father. 
The young orphan was reared by an aunt, who appears to 
have been a lady of culture and refinement as well as of 
means, and toward the young orphan she acted the part of a 
mother. 

Josephine was precocious in the development of her intel- 
lect, as well as in the graces of a most attractive person — 
and manner. Viscount Alexander de Beauharnais, a French 
gentleman of rank, had fallen heir to the landed estates of a 
deceased brother. While on a visit to Martinique to look 
after these estates, he chanced to form an acquaintance with 
this fair flower of the island. That acquaintance ripened into 
an engagement, and Josephine soon followed her suitor to 
France, and at the early age of sixteen became his bride. 
She was soon after introduced to Court, and became a great 
favorite with the unfortunate Maria Antoinette. In the year 
1780 Hortense was born, and three years later Eugene, both 
of whom were destined to play an important part in the his- 
tory of France. Josephine was not happy in this marriage. 


Her husband, notoriously profligate himself, at one time sought 
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a divorce from her. But in this he failed. They separated, 
however, he being compelled to pay a large sum annually for 
her support. Eugene was taken from the mother. But with 
Hortense she returned to Martinique, where she spent some 
three years, devoting herself to the education of her daughter. 
At the end of this time the difficulties between her and her 
husband were adjusted, and she returned to France. She 
arrived in the midst of the reign of terror, and soon after 
both herself and her husband were cast into prison. He suf- 
fered death upon the guillotine. She was already sentenced 
to the same fate; but the day before that on which her ex- 
ecution was to have taken place a counter revolution had 
broken out, and that monster in crime, Robespierre, had suf- 
fered a violent death. 

When the “Little Corsican” was summoned to Paris, and 
charged with the defense of the National Convention, and the 
disarming of the mob, Josephine had already been restored to 
society, and was occupying a social position of much influ- 
ence. She soon formed an acquaintance with Napoleon. On 
the 9th of March, 1795, they were married according to the 
civil code. Twelve days later Napoleon entered upon his 
celebrated campaign in Italy—the second step in his ascent 
to the Empire. In the plans of boundless ambition already 
looming up indistinctly in his mind, Josephine was exactly 
the partner he needed. Her courtly magnificence, her urban- 
ity of manner, and her fascinating talents contributed scarcely 
less than his victories to the advancement of her husband. 
Hortense was with her mother. Eugene had entered the 
service as one of the aids of Napoleon, and by his daring 
bravery had won the admiration of his commander. During 
the campaign in Egypt, Josephine remained near Paris, and 
employed all her arts in forwarding the interests of her 
husband. 

The successive steps that conducted to the crown need 
not be rehearsed. By a decree of the Senate, passed May 
18, 1804, Napoleon was declared Emperor. The decree was 
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ratified by the people—nearly four millions voting for and 
less than three thousand against it. The coronation occurred 
on the second of December in the same year, when Napo- 
leon, with his own hand, placed the crown first upon his own 
brow and then upon that of his wife. Thus the poor orphan 
girl of Martinique has now become Empress of France. 

It can scarcely be said that Josephine, ambitious as she 
undoubtedly was, ever consented to the assumption of impe- 
rial power. When first suggested she warmly opposed the 
project.’ With almost prescient forecast she said to her hus- 
band, “Will not your power, opposed as to a certainty it 
must be by the neighboring States, draw you into a war 
with them? This will probably end in their ruin. Will not 
their neighbors, beholding these effects, combine for your de- 
struction? While abroad such is the state of things, at home 
how numerous the envious and discontented! How many 
plots to disconcert, and how many conspiracies to punish!” 
But Josephine had personally still higher ground to dread 
the elevation. She knew the boundless ambition of her ‘hus- 
band, and that no tie, however sacred, would for one mo- 
ment, be permitted to stand in its way. Should he become 
Emperor an heir to the throne would not only become a 
national demand, but a still more inexorable demand of his 
insatiate ambition. By Napoleon she had had no children. 
Under these circumstances she could not be blind to the 
coming future. The crown upon her brow was a crown of 
thorns. To an intimate friend she wrote: “The nearer my 
husband approached the summit of earthly greatness the more 
dim became my last gleams of happiness.” 

At one time it seemed that the much-apprehended divorce 
might be avoided. Hortense had been married to Louis Na- 
poleon. To their eldest child the Emperor became strongly 
attached, and had already determined to make him his heir. 
Unfortunately for the hopes of the Empress this child sick- 
ened and died. To the public eye Josephine seemed upon 
the very pinnacle of earthly grandeur. She wore the imperial 
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diadem of France and Milan. Hortense was Queen of Hol- 
land. Eugene was Viceroy of Italy and son-in-law to the 
King of Bavaria. But, alas! in the midst of all this earthly 
grandeur was the poisoned chalice to be pressed to her lips. 

Less than three years after the first coronation Napoleon 
returned from his campaign into Germany, with Austria and 
Prussia humbled to his feet. The news of the death of his 
adopted heir reached him just as he had closed this, the 
most successful of all his campaigns. It seemed .to over- 
whelm him with anguish. He sat down in silence, buried his 
face in his hands, and, after being absorbed in deep and 
anxious thought for some time, was heard repeating to him- 
self, “Ah, to whom shall I leave all this?” From that mo- 
ment, whatever delays or apparent hesitation, or state con- 
sultations may have occurred, no one can doubt the fate of 
Josephine was sealed. The sequel is too well told by the 
historian to require remodeling or to admit of much retrench- 
ment. The reader will not like even to spare the gorgeous 
shading of imagination which has thrown the drapery of 
fiction over these stern facts in the career of the man of fate. 

He reached Paris in the October of 1807. Josephine was 
greeted with marked kindness, but she did not fail to per- 
ceive what was working in his mind. Intercourse between 
them became more constrained and formal, yet not a word, 
not a hint of the dreaded divorce was uttered. Napoleon 
discussed the question of his new marriage alliance with his 
confidential ministers, and Maria Louisa was finally determ- 
ined upon as the successor of Josephine. It was not till the 
last day of November, 1809, and not till after her successor 
had been selected, that Napoleon spoke of the divorce to his 
wife. She had loved him with an unmeasured love. All her 
thoughts had been of him. All her talents and all her re- 
sources, without stint or measure, had been employed to ad- 
vance his interests. The unfeeling proposition of separation, 
of dworce, pierced her heart like a dagger, and she fell in- 
sensible upon the floor.. In this condition she was borne to 
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her room, where she divided the night between unconscious- 
ness and agony. 

Within a few days of that time the anniversary of their 
coronation was celebrated with great pomp. Josephine, like. 
a victim garlanded for the sacrifice upon the insatiate altar 
of ambition, was compelled to grace the occasion. Her ap- 
proaching downfall was already known, and she stood an ob- 
ject of pity as well as of adulation. Eugene hastened from 
Italy and appeared in the presence of the Emperor, and de- 
manded to know whether he had decided to obtain a divorce 
from his mother. On receiving an affirmative answer he said, 
“Sire, in that case permit me to withdraw from your service.” 
The Emperor replied, “How! will you, Eugene, my adopted 
son, leave me?” “Yes, sire,” he replied firmly; “the son of 
her who is no longer Empress can not remain viceroy. I 
will follow my mother into her retreat. She must now find 
her consolation in her children.” 

These were noble words boldly uttered; but by the artful 
persuasions of the Emperor, and which were seconded by his 
mother, Eugene relaxed his purpose and continued in the 
service. The consummation of the divorce took place on the 
16th of December, 1809, in the presence of the grand council. 
The scene is thus described by Abbott: “The Emperor en- 
tered the room dressed in the imposing robes of state, but 
pallid, care-worn, and wretched. Low tones of voice, harmo- 
nizing with the mournful scene, filled the room. Napoleon, 
apart by himself, leaned against a pillar, folded his arms upon 
his breast, and, in perfect silence, apparently lost in gloomy 
thought, remained motionless as a statue. A circular table 
was placed in the center of the apartment, and upon this 
there was a writing apparatus of gold. A vacant arm-chair 
stood before the table. It was prepared for the victim. Never 
did a multitude gaze upon the scaffold, the block, or the guil- 
lotine with more awe than the assembled lords and ladies in 
this gorgeous saloon contemplated these instruments of a more 


dreadful execution. 
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“At length the mournful silence was interrupted by the 
opening of a side door and the entrance of Josephine. The 
pallor of death was upon her brow, and the submission of 
despair nerved her into a temporary calmness. She was 
leaning upon the arm of Hortense, who, not possessing the 
fortitude of her mother, was entirely unable to control her 
feelings. The sympathetic daughter, immediately upon enter- 
ing the room, burst into tears, and continued sobbing most 
convulsively during the whole remaining scene. The assembly 
respectfully arose upon the entrance of Josephine, and all 
were moved to tears. With that grace which ever distin- 
guished her movements she advanced silently to the seat 
provided for her. Sitting down and leaning her forehead 
upon her hand, she listened to the reading of the act of 
separation. Nothing disturbed the sepulchral silence of the 
scene but the convulsive sobbings of Hortense, blending with 
the mournful tones of the reader’s voice. Eugene, in the 
mean time, pale and trembling as an aspen leaf, had taken a 
position by the side of his mother. Silent tears were trick- 
lmg down the cheeks of the Empress. As soon as the read- 
ing of the act of separation was finished, Josephine for a 
moment pressed her handkerchief to her weeping eyes, and 
then, rising, in clear and musical but tremulous tones pro- 
nounced the oath of acceptance. She then sat down, took 
the pen, and affixed her signature to the deed which sun- 
dered the dearest hopes and the fondest ties which human 
hearts can feel. Poor Eugene could endure this anguish no 
longer. His brain reeled, his heart ceased to beat, and he 
fell lifeless upon the floor. Josephine and Hortense retired 
with the attendants, who bore out the insensible form of the 
affectionate son and brother. It was a fitting termination of 
this mournful but sublime tragedy. 

“But the anguish of the day was not yet closed. Jose- 
phine, half delirious with grief, had another scene still more 
painful to pass through in taking a final adieu of him who 
had been her husband. She remained in her chamber, in 
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heart-rending, speechless grief, till the hour arrived in which 
Napoleon usually retired for the night. The Emperor, rest- 
less and wretched, had just placed himself in the bed from 
which he had ejected his most faithful and devoted wife, and 
the attendant was on the point of leaving the room when 
the private door of his chamber was slowly opened and Jose- 
phine tremblingly entered. Her eyes were swollen with grief, 
her hair disheveled, and she appeared in all the dishabille of 
unutterable anguish. She tottered into the middle of the 
room and approached the bed; then, irresolutely stopping, she 
buried her face in her hands and burst into a flood of tears. 
A feeling of delicacy seemed for a moment to have arrested 
her steps—a consciousness that she had now no right to 
enter the chamber of Napoleon; but in another moment all 
the pent-up love of her heart burst forth, and, forgetting 
every thing in the fullness of her anguish, she threw herself 
upon the bed, clasped Napoleon’s neck in her arms, and ex- 
claiming, ‘My husband! my husband!’ sobbed as though her 
heart were breaking. The imperial spirit of Napoleon was 
for the moment entirely vanquished, and he also wept almost 
convulsively. He assured Josephine of his love—of his ar- 
dent and undying love. In every way he tried to soothe 
and comfort her, and for some time they remained locked in 
each other’s embrace. The attendant was dismissed, and for 
an hour they continued together in this last private interview. 
Josephine then, in the experience of an intensity of anguish 
which few hearts have ever known, parted forever from the 
husband whom she had so long, so fondly, and so faithfully 
loved.” 

The palace of Malmaison was given to Josephine for her 
residence, and for her support an annuity of about six hund- 
red thousand dollars per annum. In her bearing all through 
this tragedy, as well as in her subsequent life, Josephine 
displayed the most noble traits of character. Her cruel 
displacement could not chill the affections of her heart nor 
abate her earnest desire for the well-being of the Emperor. 
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Napoleon soon came to know and feel how much she had 
been worth to him. He sought her counsel as in the olden 
time when she had stood by his side. Before starting on 
his Russian campaign, he held a long interview with her, in 
which she sought by all the eloquence in her power to dis- 
-suade him from the mad enterprise. When he returned a 
fugitive, with ali Europe rising in arms against him, he once 
more sought the presence of Josephine. It was a hurried 
interview. At its close he said to her tenderly, sadly, “Jose- ‘ 
phine, I have been as fortunate as was ever man on the face 
of this earth. But in this hour, when the storm is gathering 
over my head, I have not in this wide world any one but 
you upon whom I can repose.” This was their last inter- 
view—these the last words of Napoleon to the woman he 
had so deeply wronged. When all was lost he wrote again 
to her, closing his letter with these affecting words: “I have 
sought to meet death in many conflicts; I can no longer fear 
‘it. To me death would be a blessing. But I would once 
more see Josephine.” : 

Napoleon was banished to Elba. His victors treated Jose- , 
phine with the most distinguished consideration. Among the 
first to visit her was the Emperor Alexander. He said to 
her: “Madam, I burned with the desire of beholding you. 
Since I entered France I have never heard your name pro- 
nounced but with benedictions. In the cottage and in the 
palace I have collected accounts of your angelic goodness, 
and I do myself a pleasure in thus presenting to your maj- 
esty the universal homage of which I am the bearer.” Her 
court was filled with the most illustrious monarchs and princes 
of Europe. Eugene and Hortense were with her. But still 
her heart so clung to Napoleon that she would fain have torn 
herself away to minister to him in his misfortune and exile. 
Motives of delicacy.alone prevented. 

While these events were transpiring a cold which she had 
contracted developed symptoms of an alarming character. Her 
disease took no definite form, yet day after day she grew 
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more feeble, till it became evident that she could not long 
survive. Her children communicated the opinion of her phy- 
sician. She heard the message with calmness, and received 
the last rites of religion with great composure. Her last 
prayers were for her husband and children. Her last words, 
uttered faintly as she gazed upon the portrait of the Em-. 
peror, were, “Lisle d’Elbe—Napoleon.” Thus tranquilly passed 
away her spirit on the 29th of May, 1814. The Emperor 
Alexander, gazing upon her lifeless remains, was affected even 
to tears, and exclaimed, “An angel of goodness is no more.” 
Her remains were deposited in a tomb of the village church 
near Malmaison. Eugene and Hortense were both deeply 
affected by their mother’s death. At her grave they mingled 
their prayers and tears. Over her dust they erected a simple 
monument of white marble, representing the Empress kneel- 
ing in her coronation robes. Upon it was the simple inscrip- 
tion—HvucENE aND Horrense 10 JOSEPHINE. 

This sad history will teach our readers that elevated posi- 
tion can neither insure true happiness nor shield from the 
deepest sorrows. 


THE EMPRESS JOSEPHINE, 
BY E, L. BICKNELL. 


A youne girl wandered by the sea, 
By ocean drift and sounding shell, 
With fancy, like the zephyrs, free, 
To seek the witch, who did foretell, 
In gravest tone, “a future queen, 
Thou wild and dark-eyed Josephine.” 


Upon the strand a snowy sail 
Was moored, by foreign chieftain fair, 
Who, fanned by India’s fragrant gale, 
And charmed by beauty blooming there, 
With orange flowers and myrtle green, 
Enwreathed his bride, young Josephine. 


Where moonbeams lay on fields of vine; 
Where peasants sang their labors o’er, 
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Who crushed the grape for reddest wine, 
Or filled with grain the thrashing-floor; 

Where gory battle-plains were seen, 

Was then the home of Josephine. 


Two childish lispers answered well, 
To wake a mother’s fondest prayer, 
The joy of blessed hours fo swell, 
Ere came the wildness of despair, 
And sorrows pierced, like arrows keen, 
The soul of widowed Josephine. 


A brilliant pageant, proud and great, 
An army grand, in show and gold, 
A royal rite did celebrate, 
United names by fame enrolled; 
For Bonaparte had chosen queen 
The bright and peerless Josephine. 


Each power was on that altar thrown, 
While love kept still its pleading care; 
The courtly splendors of a throne, 
The regal diamonds flashing there, 
Were glitter to a royal scene, 
Whose central star was Josephine. 


The thunder rolled with fire along 
The path of glory’s reddened way, 

The music of a conqueror’s song, 
While nations trembled at his sway; 

Ambition claimed another queen, 

And broke the heart of Josephine. 





XXXVI. 


THE CHAMPION OF FREEDOM—HARRIET BEECHER STOWE. 





No programme of celebrated women would be complete 
unless it included the name of the author of “Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin.” It has happened to the lot of few women to be 
praised so highly and to be censured so severely. And to 
still fewer has the privilege been accorded of making so pro- 
found an impression upon the age. Mrs. Srowz was born in 
Litchfield, Connecticut, about the year 1812. Her father was 
at that time pastor of the Presbyterian Church in that place. 
He was then just rising into fame as a pulpit orator, and was 
soon after invited to the pastoral charge of a Church in Bos- 
ton. His daughter inherited good intellectual parts and no 
ordinary degree of energy of character from her parents. In 
Boston she enjoyed the very best advantages of education 
the city afforded. Designing to prepare herself for the work 
of an instructor, she acquired not only the ordinary accom- 
plishments of female education, but also addressed herself to 
the severer studies formerly pursued almost exclusively by 
the sterner sex. 

Catherine, her eldest sister, had established a school for 
the education of young ladies in Boston, and at an early age 
Harriet became her assistant. About the year 1832 Dr. 
Beecher was induced to resign his pastorship in Boston, and 
enter upon the Presidency of Lane Seminary. This institu- 
tion is located on Walnut Hills, a beautiful village in the 
environs of Cincinnati. Giving up their school in Boston, the 
two daughters accompanied their father to the es They 
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opened a similar school in Cincinnati, and Harriet continued 
to assist her sister till her marriage to the Rev. Calvin H. 
Stowe, who was at that time Professor of Biblical Literature 
in the Seminary of which her father was President. About 
the year 1851 or 1852 Dr. Stowe was transferred to a pro- 
fessorship in the Andover Theological Seminary, near Boston, 
and here the family now reside. Mrs. Stowe entered upon 
her domestic duties and cares with the same energy that had 
marked her character in other departments of life. She de- 
voted herself assiduously to the education of her children; 
nor were her hands unused to the labors demanded by her 
household. Yet her literary pursuits were not abandoned. 
In her leisure moments she busied herself with her pen. In 
this way she produced a large number of sketches, tales, 
etc., many of which were published in the magazines and 
newspapers of the day. Some of them were deservedly pop- 
ular, and had a wide circulation. These fugitive pieces, or a 
part of them at least, have been collected and published in 
a volume called “The Mayflower”’—a work entirely eclipsed 
by the brighter luster of her great work. Yet even here we 
not unfrequently see the touch of the master-hand throwing 
a charm over trivial details,.and clothing with the deepest 
interest the slightest thread of history. 

Though we have to do mainly with the literary character 
of Mrs. Stowe, we must not pass entirely over her personal 
appearance. She can lay claim to little beauty; yet there is 
something in her tout ensemble, as the French would have it, 
that impresses you. Her large, dark eye and finely-arched 
brow; the pensive, almost sad, expression of her countenance, 
at once tell you that she is a woman of no ordinary mental 
power. Not only does her presence indicate strength of char- 
acter, force and determination of will, but also a- conscious- 
ness of power. Indeed, she would not be a Beecher without 
this. She is said to be “in dress very plain and homely, 
but in manners gentle, and without a particle of false gen- 
tility.” It is not often that we see a New England lady 
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of the Puritan school ornamenting herself with the cross. 
Whether this is to be set down as one of the family idiosyn-— 
crasies, or a resolute determination on the part of Mrs. Stowe 
to contribute what she may toward the redemption of the 
ancient and best. symbol of Christianity from the discredit 
into which it has fallen through its abuse by Papists, we will 
not pretend to say. Certainly its redemption is to be desired 
by the whole Christian world. But leaving her personal ap- 
pearance, we must advance to more important points in her 
history. 

It will be seen by our rapid sketch of Mrs. Stowe, that 
her home for nearly twenty years was in a suburban village 
near the great line separating between slave and free terri- 
tory in our country. Here she had an opportunity to study 
the negro character. Here she also found means to study 
the system of slavery and its influence upon both master and 
slave. She extended this knowledge by several visits into 
the slave States. In this way she obtained that accurate 
knowledge of a variety of characters so skillfully delineated 
in “Uncle Tom’s Cabin.” Mr. Shelby, Tom Loker, St. Clare, 
Legree, and others, are daguerreotypes from real life. Her 
impressions, too, were deepened and her heart stirred by 
many a tale of wrong and sorrow recited by those who 
had escaped from the land of bondage, often at the peril of 
life. The pent-up feelings of her heart at length found an 
outlet. In 1850 that great “blunder” of the slave power, 
“the Fugitive-Slave law,” was perpetrated. By this law the 
free States were converted into a broad hunting-ground of 
runaway slaves, and every freeman, under the severe pains 
and penalties of law, was required to hunt down the panting 
fugitive, who might be guilty of the crime of loving freedom 
and striving to obtain it. Then followed scenes which have 
stirred the conscience and the heart of the people from their 
depths. It was not an effervescing fanaticism, but the calm- 
ness of deep conviction. Moved by these dark events in our 
national history, Mrs. more is said, poured out bitter 
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tears day after day and night after night. At length the 
mode in which she could contribute her quota of influence to 
the great cause of humanity ° gradually dawned upon her 
mind. She resolved to write, and to embody what she 
knew of the crimes and the horrors of the slave system in 
a book; the world knows the result. 

“Uncle Tom’s Cabin” took the public by storm. As to 
the causes of this success critics have widely differed; but 
manifestly, in most instances, their ideas were shaped by the 
stand-point from which they viewed the swdject. It could not 
be the author; for up to that time, as a writer, she was 
little known. It could not be the manner of publication; for 
that was most unfortunate, in a mere business point of view. 
Few persons, we apprehend, being about to publish a book, 
would be willing to have it sent out to the public first in 
detached parts through the medium of a weekly newspaper. 
Yet such was the origin of “Uncle Tom.” Indeed, if we are 
correctly informed, the death of Uncle Tom was the first 
portion of the work written and published. The middle and 
beginning of the book were afterward added. . The last num- 
ber of the series was issued in the National Era in March, 
1852. The last of April it was published in two duodecimo 
volumes; and early in May it was republished in London. 
By the close of 1852 more than one million copies had been 
sold in America and England; editions and copies almost 
without number had been published in France; and it had 
been translated and published in the German, Italian, Span- 
ish, Dutch, Danish, Swedish, Flemish, Polish, Magyar, Rus- 
sian, and other languages. In the German language there 
were no less than twelve different translations. It was re- 
viewed in all the journals-in the land—receiving the most 
fierce and bitter denunciation and the highest possible eulo- 
gium. It was dramatized in twenty different forms, and acted 
in every capital in Europe, as well as in nearly all of the 
large cities of the United States. And, above all, it was read 
as few books were read before. The high and the low, the 
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learned and the ignorant, the old and the young, novel-read- 
ers and the eschewers of novels, the stern Puritan and the 
scoffing infidel, the cool conservative and the excited radical, 
the most extreme ultraist of the North and the most rabid 
fire-eater of the South, alike yielded themselves spell-bound 
to an influence they could not resist. This certainly is a 
triumph not often achieved in the literary world. A kind, 
motherly friend of ours, a staid matron of sixty, as she 
rolled up her knitting at the accustomed hour of nine o'clock 
in the evening, said to her daughter, “ What is that book 
which so fascinates you, my dear? You are not going to 
begin the second volume to-night, are you?” “I think,” re- 
plied the daughter, “I will read a chapter or two.’ The 
mother carelessly took up the first volume to see what it 
was that so fascinated the daughter. The hours of the night 
wore away, and just as the gray dawn began to appear, the 
daughter started from her seat, clapped the lids of her book 
together, and dropped it upon the table, with the exclama- 
tion, “There, I have finished Uncle Tom’s Cabin!” At the 
same moment the mother was passing through the last chap- 
ters of the first volume. 

A work which has run such a course has passed beyond 
the reach of criticism. Indeed, little new, by the way either 
of criticism or of eulogy, can be said or written concerning it. 
Its structure, the coloring of some of its scenes, and, we 
would fain hope, some of its facts, might be open to interro- 
gation; but its influence in stamping the dark system of 
slavery with moral detestation is beyond all question. De- 
spite all the defects that may be found in the work, and the 
allegations that may be made against it, it is a work of un- 
common power. Mrs. Stowe has uttered a voice for human- 
ity and for God that will not soon die away. It will be 
read when the grass shall be green above its author's head. 
Not only shall it hasten the time of our country’s redemp- 
tion from that great evil deplored so deeply by the wise and 
good every-where, but when the last manacle shall be stricken 
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from the enslaved African, it will remain a noble monument 
of what a woman of intellect and of heart could accomplish 
for her race. 

Mrs. Stowe’s subsequent productions are a “Key to Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin,” “Dred,” “Sunny Memories of Foreign Lands,” 
“The Minister’s Wooing, a Tale of New England Life,” “The 
Pearl of Orr’s Island,” and “Agnes of Sorrento.” They add 
little to her literary reputation. The “Key” is “a mosaic 
of facts.” It effectually demolishes the charge that “Uncle 
Tom” caricatured and misrepresented the practical workings 
of the system of slavery. In a word, it dug away the earth, 
and brought to light the huge, jagged, and unsightly founda- 
tion stones on which the brilliant superstructure of “Uncle 
Tom” had been reared. The work did not admit of the ex- 
ercise of genius or art; and it is to be regretted that the 
author was not sufficiently careful in the use of her data, 
especially with reference to the relation of the Churches to 
the’ system. In those representations she has done serious 
injustice especially to the Methodist Episcopal Church. 

The failure of “Dred; a Tale of the Dismal Swamp ”— 
for it must be admitted to have been comparatively a fail- 
ure—did not result from the author’s lack of genius, nor yet 
of sympathy with her subject. There are flashings of genius 
in it, delineations of unsurpassed power, and also deeply- 
religious aims. But in artistic structure, in the harmony of 
its parts, and in the finish of its details, there are glaring 
defects which could have resulted only from inattention and 
unwarrantable haste on the part of a writer of so much 
power as Mrs. Stowe. Nay, we have a more serious objec- 
tion to the work. Such are the lax and crude notions of the 
principles and experience of the religion of Christ, that we 
almost involuntarily wonder whether the writer, after her de- 
lineations of piety in the faith and life of Uncle Tom, could 
have been converted to Unitarianism. There is certainly a 
lack of a clear perception of the spiritual life and truth, if 
not, indeed, a lack of reverence for both. 
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We see we have ventured so far that we must locate our 
objections. This we will do in one or two cases. Take the 
hero of the story, “Dred.” He appears in his character as 
a wild enthusiast, half maniac, half bard. We might pass 
over the incongruities in the character of this wild, untutored, 
and superstitious fugitive; but when he is constantly pre- 
sented to us, quoting at length the sublimest passages of 
Revelation, our good taste and religious feeling are alike 
offended. But when we find these passages wrested from 
their true meaning to excite the oppressed population around 
him to insurrection and bloodshed, our offense is deepened 
into abhorrence. Nor is this all. The radical evil of the 
book is that, in the delineation of the characters and persons 
introduced as examples of Scriptural piety, the great princi- 
ples of Christian faith are entirely ignored. There is no rec- 
ognition of our lost condition by nature; none of the atoning 
sacrifice; none of the Divine Redeemer as the “only name 
under heaven given among men whereby we may be saved.” 
There is sensibility, emotion, devotional feeling, appreciation 
of the beautiful; and this is just what the baptized infidelity 
of the present day is constantly prating about. But there is 
no deep consciousness of guilt, of spiritual need; no “repent- 
ance toward God,” and no “faith in our Lord Jesus Christ.” 
When we hear “Nina” discoursing of her new religious state, 
we almost imagine that we are listening to Hmerson in the 
pages of the Dial. “It seems to me,” she writes to Clayton, 
“JT never saw so much beauty in any thing before; and it 
seems as if it had wakened a new life in me. Every thing 
is changed; and it is the beauty of Christ that has changed 
it.. You know I always loved beauty above all things, in 
music, in nature, and in flowers; but it seems to me that I 
see something in Jesus now more beautiful than all. It 
seems as if all things had been but shadows of beauty; but 
he is the substance. It is strange, but I have a sense of him, 
his living and presence, that almost overpowers me. It seems 
as if he had been following me always, but I had not seen 
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him. He has been a good Shepherd, seeking the thoughtless 
lamb. He has all my life been calling me child; but till 
lately my heart has never answered, ‘Father! Is this relig- 
ion? is this what people call conversion ?” 

To show that we have not misapprehended the design of 
the author, observe how she, with obvious intent, continues 
Nina’s discourse. The minister wants to know “whether she 
had any just views of sin as an infinite evil,” and such “talk 
only confuses her, and makes her more uncomfortable.” The 
obvious design is to cast ridicule upon not merely the minis- 
ter, but the doctrines he presented. Hear how flippantly 
this newly-fledged saint of a new school in divinity proceeds: 
“Aunt Nesbit is troubled about me because I am so happy. 
She says she’s afraid I haven't any sense of sin. Don’t 
you remember my telling you how happy I felt the first 
time I heard rea/ music? I thought before that I could sing 
pretty well; but in one hour all my music became trash in 
my eyes. And yet I would not have missed it for the 
world. So it is now. That beautiful life of Jesus—so calm, 
so sweet, so pure, so unselfish, so perfectly natural, and yet 
so far beyond nature—has shown me what a poor, sinful, low 
creature I am; and yet I rejoice. I feel sometimes as I did 
when I first heard a full orchestra play some of Mozart’s 
divine harmonies. I forgot that I was alive. I lost all 
thought of myself entirely; and I was perfectly happy. So 
it is now. This loveliness and beauty that I see makes me 
happy without any thought of myself. There’s another thing 
that is strange to me; and that is, that the Bible has grown 
so beautiful to me. It seems to me that it has been all my 
life like the transparent picture without any light behind it; 
and now it is all illuminated, and its words are full of mean- 
ing to me. I am light-hearted and happy; happier than I 
ever was. I feel that Jesus is every-where; and that there 
is no such thing as dying; it is only going out of one room 
into another.” There is something beautiful in all this; there 
is touching sensibility, delicate appreciation of the beautiful. 
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But it is a sensibility touched and warmed by Mozart as 
well as by Jesus Christ. And yet such is the religion which 
the author of this work represents as effectual to support its 
possessor on the bed of death, and as rendering her safe for 
eternity ; 


“For when the morn came, dim and sad, 
And chill with early showers, 
Her quiet eyelids closed; she had 
Another morn than ours.” 


The “Sunny Memories” are two clever volumes, sketched 
from scenes witnessed in Mrs. Stowe’s triumphal tour through 
Great Britain as the author of “Uncle Tom.” There are 
some passages in them of rare beauty, and some descriptions 
of rare power. Its roots, however, draw the sap of life from 
that unfailing fountain, “Uncle Tom.” 

We now propose to group a few pictures from the gal- 
lery drawn by Mrs. Stowe, to show the skill and power of 
the artist. In “The Mayflower,” a work which has attracted 
less attention than any other of the published works of Mrs. 
Stowe, there are brief sketches drawn by the same master- 
hand. There are the same gleams of playful humor, of deep 
and inimitable pathos, and the same brilliant word-painting 
which appear in “Uncle Tom” and “Dred.” We find a 
sketch copied to our hand. Few of our readers: probably 
have seen it. It is entitled 


“LITTLE EDWARD. 


“Were any of you born in New England, in the good old 
catechising, church-going, school-going, orderly times? If so, 
you may have seen my Uncle Abel; the most perpendicular, 
rectangular, upright, downright, good man that ever labored 
six days and rested on the seventh. You remember his 
hard, weather-beaten countenance, where every line seemed 
drawn with ‘a pen of iron and the point of a diamond;’ his 
considerate gray eyes, that moved over objects as if it were 
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not best to be in a hurry about seeing; the circumspect 
opening and shutting of his mouth; his down-sitting and up- 
rising, all performed with conviction aforethought—in short, 
the whole ordering of his life and conversation, which was, 
according to the tenor of the military order, ‘to the right 
about face—forward, march! Now if you suppose, from all 
this triangularism of exterior, that this good man had nothing 
kindly within, you were much mistaken. You often find the 
ereenest grass under a snow-drift; and, though my uncle’s 
mind was not exactly of the flower-garden kind, still there 
was an abundance of wholesome and kindly vegetation there. 

“Tt is true, he seldom laughed, and never joked, himself, 
but no man had a more serious and weighty conviction of 
what a good joke was in another; and when some exceed- 
ing witticism was dispensed in his presence, you might. see 
Uncle Abel’s face slowly relax into an expression of solemn 
satisfaction, and he would look at the author with a sort of 
quiet wonder, as if it was past his comprehension how such 
a thing could come into a man’s head. Uncle Abel, too, had 
some relish for the fine arts; in proof of which I might ad- 
duce the pleasure with which he gazed at the plates in his 
family Bible, the likeness whereof is neither in heaven, nor 
on earth, nor under the earth. And he was also such an 
eminent musician, that he could go through the singing-book 
at one sitting, without the least fatigue, beating time like a 
windmill all the way. He had, too, a liberal hand, though 
his liberality was all by the rule of three. He did to his 
neighbor exactly as he would be done by; he loved some 
things in this world very sincerely: he loved his God much, 
but he honored and feared him more; he was exact with 
others, he was more exact with himself, and he expected his 
God to be more exact still. 

“Every thing in Uncle Abel’s house was in the same time, 
and place, and manner, and form from year’s end to year’s 
end. There was old Master Bose, a dog after my uncle’s 
own heart, who always walked as if he were studying the 
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multiplication table. There was the old clock, forever ticking 
in the kitchen corner, with a picture on its face of the sun 
forever setting behind a perpendicular row of poplar-trees. 
There was the never-failing supply of red peppers and onions 
hanging over the chimney. There, too, were the yearly 
holyhocks and morning-glories, blooming about the windows. 
There was the ‘best room, with its sanded floor; the cup- 
board in one corner, with its glass doors; the evergreen as- 
paragus bushes in the chimney; and there was the stand, 
with the Bible and Almanac on it, in another corner. There, 
too, was Aunt Betsey, who never looked any older, because 
she always looked as old as she could; who always dried her 
catnip and wormwood the last of September, and began to 
clean house the first of May. Im short, this was the land 
of continuance. Old Time never took it into his head to 
practice either addition, or subtraction, or multiplication on 
its sum total. 

“This Aunt Betsey aforenamed was the neatest and most 
efficient piece of human machinery that ever operated in forty 
places at once. She was always every-where, predominating 
over, and seeing to every thing; and though my uncle had 
been twice married, Aunt Betsey’s rule and authority had 
never been broken. She reigned over his wives when living, 
and reigned after them when dead, and so seemed likely to 
reign on to the end of the chapter. But my uncle’s latest 
wife left Aunt Betsey a much less tractable subject than ever 
before had fallen to her lot. Little Edward was the child of 
my uncle’s old age, and a brighter, merrier little blossom 
never grew on the verge of an avalanche. He had been 
committed to the nursing of his grandmamma till he had ar- 
rived at the age of discretion, and then my old uncle’s 
heart so yearned for him that he was sent for home. 

“His introduction into the family excited a terrible sen- 
sation. Never was there such a contemner of dignities, such 
a violator of high places and sanctities, as this very Master 


Edward. It was all in vain to try to teach him decorum. 
50 
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He was the most outrageously merry elf that ever shook a 
head of curls; and it was all the same to him whether it 
was ‘Sabba’ day’ or any other*day, he laughed and frolicked 
with every body and every thing that came in his way, not 
even excepting his solemn old father; and when you saw 
him, with his fair arms around the old man’s neck, and his 
bright blue eyes and blooming cheek pressing out beside the 
bleak face of Uncle Abel, you might fancy you saw Spring 
caressing Winter. Uncle Abel’s metaphysics were sorely puz- 
zled by this sparkling, dancing compound of spirit and mat- 
ter; nor could he devise any method of bringing it into any 
reasonable shape, for he did mischief with an energy and 
perseverance that was truly astonishing. Once he scoured 
the floor with Aunt Betsey’s very best Scotch snuff; once he 
washed up the hearth with Uncle Abel’s most immaculate 
clothes-brush; and once he was found trying to make Bose 
wear his father’s spectacles. In short, there was no use, ex- 
cept the right one, to which he did not put every thing that 
came in his way. 

“But Uncle Abel was most of all puzzled to know what 
to do with him on the Sabbath, for on that day Master Ed- 
ward seemed to exert himself to be particularly diligent and 
entertaining. ‘Edward!—Edward must not play Sunday!’ his 
father would call out; and then Edward would hold up his 
curly head, and look as grave as a catechism; but in three 
minutes you would see ‘pussy’ scampering through the ‘best 
room, with Edward at her heels, to the entire discomposure 
of all devotion in Aunt Betsey and all others in authority. 
At length my uncle came to the conclusion that “it was n’t 
in natur’ to teach him any better, and that ‘he could no 
more keep Sunday than the brook down in the lot. My 
poor uncle! he did not know what was the matter with his 
heart, but certain it was, he lost all faculty of scolding, when 
little Edward was in the case, and he would rub his specta- 
cles a quarter of an hour longer than common, when Aunt 
Betsey was detailing his witticisms and clever doings. 
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“Jn process of time our hero had compassed his third 
year, and arrived at the dignity of going to school. He went 
illustriously through the spelling-book, and then attacked the 
catechism; went from ‘man’s chief end’ to the ‘requirin’s and 
forbiddin’s’ in a fortnight, and at last came home inordinately 
merry, to tell his father that he had got to ‘amen.’ After 
this he made a regular business of saying over the whole 
every Sunday evening, standing with his hands folded in 
front, and his checked apron folded down, occasionally glanc- 
ing round to see if pussy gave proper attention. And, being 
of a practically-benevolent turn of mind, he made several 
commendable efforts to teach Bose the catechism, in which 
he succeeded as well as might be expected. In short, with- 
out further detail, Master Edward bade fair to become a lit- 
erary wonder. But, alas for poor little Edward! his merry 
dance was soon over. A day came when he sickened. Aunt 
Betsey tried her whole herbarium, but in vain: he grew rap- 
idly worse and worse. His father sickened in heart, but said 
nothing; he only staid by his bedside day and night, trying 
all means to save with affecting pertinacity. ‘Can't you think 
of any thing more, doctor?’ said he to the physician, when 
all had been tried in vain. ‘Nothing,’ answered the physician. 
A momentary convulsion passed over my uncle’s face. ‘The 
will of the Lord be done, said he, almost with a groan of 
anguish. Just. at that moment a ray of the setting sun 
pierced the check curtains, and gleamed like an angel’s smile 
across the face of the little sufferer. He woke from troubled 
sleep. ‘O dear! I am so sick! he gasped, feebly. His father 
raised him in his arms; he breathed easier, and looked up 
with a grateful smile. Just then his old playmate, the cat, 
crossed the room. ‘There goes pussy, said he; ‘O dear! I 
shall never play with pussy any more. At that moment a 
deadly change passed over his face. He looked up in his 
father’s face with an imploring expression, and put out his 
hand as if for help. There was one moment of agony, and 
then the sweet features all settled into a smile of peace, and 
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‘mortality was swallowed up of life. My uncle laid him 
down, and looked one moment at his beautiful face. It was 
too much for his principles, too much for his consistency, and 
‘he lifted up his voice and wept.’ 

“The next morning was the Sabbath—-the funeral day— 
and it rose ‘with breath all incense and with cheek all 
bloom.’ Uncle. Abel was as calm and collected as ever, but 
in his face there was a sorrow-stricken appearance touching 
to behold. I remember him at family prayers, as he bent 
over the great Bible and began the Psalm, ‘Lord, thou hast 
been our dwelling-place in all generations.’ Apparently he 
was touched by the melancholy splendor of the poetry, for, 
after reading a few verses, he stopped. There was a dead 
silence, interrupted only by the tick of the clock. He 
cleared his voice repeatedly, and tried to go on, but in vain. 
He closed the book, and kneeled down to prayer. The en- 
ergy of sorrow broke through his usual formal reverence, and 
his language flowed forth with a deep and sorrowful pathos 
which I shall never forget. The God so much reverenced, 
so much feared, seemed to draw near to him as a friend and 
comforter, his refuge and strength, ‘a very present help in 
time of trouble.’ 


“My uncle rose, and I saw him walk to the room of the — 


departed one. He uncovered the face. It was set with the 
seal of death, but, O, how surpassingly lovely! The brill- 
iancy of life was gone; but that pure, transparent face was 
touched with a mysterious, triumphant brightness, which 
seemed like the dawning of heaven. My uncle looked long 
and earnestly. He felt the beauty of what he gazed on; his 
heart was softened; but he had no words for his feelings. 
He left the room unconsciously, and stood in the front’ door. 
The morning was bright; the bells were ringing for church; 
the birds were singing merrily, and the pet squirrel of little 
Edward was frolicking about the door. My uncle watched 
him as he ran fast up one tree, and then down and up: an- 
other, and then over the fence, whisking his brush, and 
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chattering just as if nothing was the matter. With a deep 
sigh uncle Abel broke forth: ‘How happy that cretur’ is! 
Well, the Lord’s will be done!’ That day the dust was com- 
mitted to dust, amid the lamentations of all who had known 
little Edward. Years have passed since then, and all that is 
mortal of my uncle has long since been gathered to his fa- 
thers, but his just and upright spirit has entered the glo- 
rious liberty of the sons of God. Yes, the good man may 
have had opinions which the philosophical scorn, weaknesses 
at which the thoughtless smile; but death shall change him 
into all that is enlightened, wise, and refined; for he shall 
awake in ‘ His’ likeness, and be satisfied.” 


ELIZA, THE SLAVE-MOTHER. 


Eliza, the slave-mother, concealed in a closet, overhears a 
conversation between Mr. and Mrs. Shelby, and learns that 
her little son has been sold to the trader. The beauty and 
force of the graphic picture that follows must be -felt and 
acknowledged: “ When the voices died in silence, she rose 
and crept stealthily away. Pale, shivering, with rigid feat- 
ures and compressed lips, she looked an entirely altered be- 
ing from the soft and timid creature she had been hitherto. 
She moved cautiously along the entry, paused one moment 
at her mistress’s door, raised her hands in mute appeal to 
Heaven, and then turned and glided into her own room. 
It was a quiet, neat apartment on the same floor with her 
mistress. There was the pleasant sunny window, where she 
had often sat singing at her sewing; there a little case of 
books, and various little fancy articles, ranged by them, the 
gifts of Christmas holidays; there was her simple wardrobe 
in the closet and in the drawers; here was, in short, her 
home; and, on the whole, a happy one it had been to her. 
But there, on the bed, lay her slumbering boy, his long 
curls falling negligently around his unconscious face, his rosy 
mouth half open, his little fat hands thrown out over the 
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~ ped-clothes, and a smile spread like a sunbeam over his 
whole face. ‘Poor boy! poor fellow! said Eliza; ‘they have 
sold you; but your mother will save you yet! No tear 
dropped over that pillow; in such straits as these the heart 
has no tears to give—it drops only blood, bleeding itself 
away in silence.” 

Somewhat in advance of her pursuers, Eliza reached a 
village on the bank of the Ohio. Here, to her dismay, she 
found the river swollen to a flood, and filled with floating 
ice. She had been but a short time in the village tavern 
when “the whole train of her pursuers swept by the window, 
round to the front door. A thousand lives seemed to be con- 
centrated in that one moment to Eliza. Her room opened by 
a side door to the river. She caught her child, and sprang 
down the steps toward it. The trader caught a full glimpse 
of her just as she was disappearing down the bank; and 
throwing himself from his horse, and calling loudly on Sam 
and Andy, he was after her like a hound after a deer. In 
that dizzy moment her feet to her scarce seemed to touch 
the ground, and a moment brought her to the water’s edge. 
Right on behind they came; and, nerved with strength such 
as God gives only to the desperate, with one wild cry and 
flying leap, she vaulted sheer over the turbid current by the 
shore, on to the raft of ice beyond. It was a desperate 
leap—impossible to any thing but madness and despair. The 
huge, green fragment of ice on which she alighted pitched 
and creaked as her weight came on it; but she staid there 
not a moment. With wild cries and desperate energy she 
leaped to another and still another cake; stumbling—leap- 
ing—slipping—springing upward again! Her shoes are gone— 
her stockings cut from her feet—while blood marked every 
step; but she saw nothing, felt nothing, till dimly, as in a 
dream, she saw the Ohio side, and a man helping her up 
the bank.” 

The trafficker in the souls and bodies of men, the slave- 
driver and the blood-hounds, the manacle and the lash, the 
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panting fugitive, with bleeding feet and lacerated back, be- 
long to an institution now crumbling to its very foundation. 
But it is well that the memorials of it should remain for the 
admonition of mankind. 


ANOTHER SLAVE-MOTHER AND HER CHILD. 


In contrast with the fortunate escape of Eliza is the sad 
fate of Lucy, another slave-mother. As the steamer, which 
bears Uncle Tom “down South,” is passing down the Ohio, 
she touches at a Kentucky village. Haley lands, and the 
eye of Uncle Tom follows him up into the little place. 
“After a time, he saw the trader returning, with an alert 
step, in company with a colored woman, bearing in her arms 
a young child. She was dressed quite respectably, and a 
colored man followed her, bringing along a small trunk. The 
woman came cheerfully onward, talking, as she came, with 
the man who bore her trunk, and so passed up the plank 
into the boat. The bell rung, the steam whizzed, the en- 
gine groaned and coughed, and away swept the boat down 
the river. The woman walked forward among the boxes and 
bales of the lower deck, and, sitting down, busied herself 
with chirruping to her baby. 

“Haley made a turn or two about the boat, and then, 
coming up, seated himself near her, and began saying some- 
thing to her in an indifferent under-tone. Tom soon noticed 
a heavy cloud passing over the woman’s brow; and that she 
answered rapidly, and with great vehemence. ‘I don't be- 
lieve it—I won’t believe it? he heard her say. ‘You’re jist 
foolin’ with me.’ <If you won’t believe it, look here!’ said 
the man, drawing out a paper; ‘this yer’s the bill of sale, 
and there’s your master’s name to it; and I paid down good 
solid cash for it, too, I can tell you—so, now!’ ‘I don’t be- 
lieve -mas’r would cheat me so; it can’t be true!’ said the 
woman, with increasing agitation. ‘You can ask any of these 
men here, that can read writing. Here!’ he said, to a man 
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that was passing by, ‘jist read this yer, won't you? This 
yer gal won't believe me, when I tell her what ’t is. ‘Why, 
it’s a bill of sale, signed by John Fosdick, said the man, 
‘making over to you the girl Lucy and her child. It’s all 
straight enough, for aught T see.’ 

“The woman’s passionate exclamations collected a crowd 
around her, and the trader briefly explained to them the 
cause of the agitation. ‘He told me that I was going down 
to Louisville, to hire out as cook to the same tavern where 
my husband works—that’s what mas’ told me, his own 
self; and I can’t believe he’d lie to me, said the woman. 
‘But he has sold you, my poor woman; there’s no doubt 
about it, said a good-natured-looking man, who had been ex- 
amining the papers; ‘he has done it, and no mistake.’ ‘Then 
it’s no account talking, said the woman, suddenly growing 
quite calm; and, clasping her child tighter in her arms, she 
sat down on her box, turned her back round, and gazed list- 
lessly into the river. 

“The woman looked calm, as the boat went on; and a 
beautiful soft Summer breeze passed like a compassionate 
spirit over her head—the gentle breeze that never inquires 
whether the brow is dusky or fair that it fans. And she 
saw sunshine sparkling on the water, in golden ripples, and 
heard gay voices, full of ease and pleasure, talking around 
her every-where; but her heart lay as if a great stone had 
fallen on it. Her baby raised himself up against her, and 
stroked her cheeks with his little hands, and springing up 
and down, crowing and chatting, seemed determined to arouse 
her. She strained him suddenly and tightly in her arms, 
and slowly one tear after another fell on his wondering, un- 
conscious face; gradually she seemed, and little by little, 
to grow calmer, and busied herself with tending and nurs- 
ing him.” 

On the voyage the child, a boy of ten months, is sold to 
a passenger who lands at Louisville. When the boat touches 
the wharf, Lucy, leaving her child sleeping in the little bed 
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she had provided for him, rushes to the side of the boat, if, 
perchance, she may catch a last glimpse of her husband 
among the crowd. While there the demon in human shape 
steals her child away; and the greatness of her new calamity 
is realized only after the boat is again in motion. “‘ Lucy,’ 
said the trader, ‘your child’s gone; you may as well know 
it first as last. You see, I know’d you couldn't take him 
down South; and I got a chance to sell him to a first-rate 
family, that ’ll raise him better than you can.’ But the wo- 
man did not scream. The shot had passed too straight and 
direct through the heart for cry or tear. Dizzily she sat 
down. Her slack hands fell lifeless by her side. Her eyes 
looked straight forward, but she saw nothing. All the noise 
and hum of the boat, the groaning of the machinery, mingled 
dreamily to her bewildered ear; and the poor, dumb-stricken 
heart had neither cry nor tear to show for its utter misery. 
She was quite calm.” 

The closing passage in this tragical episode is still more 
touchingly beautiful. With master pencil touches the calm 
stillness of the night, the mysterious utterances of the solemn 
stars, and the deep agony of a stricken, bleeding heart, are 
limned into one beautiful, touching picture: “Night came on— 
Night calm, unmoved, and glorious, shining down with her in- 
numerable and solemn angel eyes, twinkling, beautiful, but 
silent. There was no speech or language, no pitying voice or 
helping hand, from that distant sky. One after another, the 
voices of business or pleasure died away; all on the boat 
were sleeping, and the ripples at the prow were plainly heard. 
Tom stretched himself out on a box, and there, as he lay, 
he heard, ever and anon, a smothered sob or cry from the 
prostrate creature, ‘O, what shall I do? O Lord! O, good 
Lord, do help me!’ and so, ever and anon, till the murmur 
died away in silence. 

“At midnight Tom waked with a sudden start. Some- 
thing black passed quickly by him to the side of the boat, 


and he heard a splash in the water. No one else saw or 
ol 
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heard any thing. He raised his head—the woman's place 
was vacant! He got up, and sought about him in vain. The 
poor bleeding heart was still, at last, and the river rippled 
and dimpled just as brightly as if it had not closed above it.” 


LITTLE EVA. 


Little Eva is a picture of angel sweetness; and so beau- 
tifully has her portraiture been drawn, that poetry, and music, 
and painting have paid homage to the description: “She was 
one of those busy, tripping creatures, that can be no more 
contained in one place than a sunbeam or a Summer breeze— 
nor was she one that, once seen, could be easily, or at all 
even, forgotten. Her form was the perfection of childish 
beauty, without its usual chubbiness and squaréeness of out- 
line. There was about it an undulating and aerial grace, such 
as one might dream of for some mythic and allegorical being. 
Her face was remarkable less for its perfect beauty of feature 
than for a singular and dreamy earnestness of expression, 
which made the ideal start when they looked at her, and by 
which the dullest and most literal were impressed, without 
exactly knowing why. The shape of her head and the turn 
of her neck and bust was peculiarly noble, and the long 
golden-brown hair that floated like a cloud around it, the deep 
spiritual gravity of her violet blue eyes, shaded by heavy 
fringes of golden brown—all marked her out from other chil- 
dren, and made every one turn and look after her, as she 
glided hither and thither on the boat. Nevertheless, the 
little one was not what you would have called either a grave 
child or a sad one. On the contrary, an airy and innocent 
playfulness seemed to flicker like the shadow of Summer 
leaves over her childish face, and around her buoyant figure. 
She was always in motion, always with a half smile on her 
rosy mouth, flying hither and thither, with aw undulating and 
cloud-hke tread, singing to herself as she moved as in a happy 
dream. Her father and female guardian were incessantly busy 
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in pursuit of her, but, when caught, she melted from them 
again like a Summer cloud; and as no word of chiding or 
reproof ever fell on her ear for whatever she chose to do, 
she pursued her own way all over the boat. Always dressed 
in white, she seemed to move like a shadow through all sorts 
of places, without contracting spot or stain; and there was 
not a corner or nook, above or below, where those fairy foot- 
steps had not glided, and that visionary golden head, with its 
deep blue eyes, fleeted along. 

“The fireman, as he looked up from his sweaty toil, some- 
times found those eyes looking wonderingly into the raging 
depths of the furnace, and fearfully and pityingly at him, as 
if she thought him in some dreadful danger. Anon the steers- 
man at the wheel paused and smiled, as the picture-like head 
gleamed through the window of the round-house, and in a 
moment was gone again. A thousand times a day rough 
voices blessed her, and smiles of unwonted softness stole 
over hard faces, as she passed; and when she tripped fear- 
lessly over dangerous places, rough, sooty hands were stretched 
involuntarily out to save her, and smooth her path.” 


We have given the foregoing as illustrations of the de- 
scriptive power of Mrs. Stowe. All her writings abound in 
delineations drawn with equal delicacy and power. The char- 
acters of St. Clare and Miss Ophelia, of Legree and others, 
would arrest the attention even if disconnected with the tale 
of which they form a part. 

Mrs. Stowe continues to be a frequent contributor to the 
New York Independent. Perhaps no other woman, living or 
dead, has done so much to rouse the slumbering conscience 
of the nation to the enormous guilt of the system of Amer- 
ican slavery. Long and earnestly did she plead for the miti- 
gation and doing away of the crime. And since it became 
manifest that this kind goeth out only by blood, her pen has 
given noble utterances for the country—noble appeals to her 
sex in its behalf. 








XX VII. 


THE FEMALE SCULPTOR—HARRIET E. HOSMER. 





Harriet E. Hosmer was born in Watertown, Massachu- 
setts, October 9, 1831. From both father and mother she 
inherited perseverance and strong will. As soon as she was 
able to run about, her fearless independence and pertinacity 
of purpose were observable. When she first began to go in 
the street she was usually accompanied by an exceedingly | 
small, black dog, which she covered all over with little bells. 
Even then she attracted notice by her erect figure, straight- 
forward walk, and earnest attention to whatever was going on. 
She received many a smiling salutation as she passed; and 
to questions asked about herself or dog, she always had a 
frank and ready answer. 

When she was four years old her mother died of con- 
sumption, and eight years later her only sister fell a victim 
to the same fatal disease. This great sorrow of her child- 
hood had a very important and uncalculated influence on her 
future character and prospects. Her father, in the course of 
his extensive medical practice, had seen multiplied and most 
lamentable. instances of children, especially girls, enfeebled by 
indoor occupations and excessive study. He was accustomed 
to say, “There is a whole lifetime for the education of the 
mind, but the body develops in a few years; and, during that 
time, nothing should be allowed to interfere with its free and 
healthy growth.” To this rational conviction, resulting from 
medical experience, was added an anxious precaution, pro- 
duced by the early death of his wife and eldest dingy 
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Harriet was now his only child, and it became almost his 
sole object to make her body strong enough for the mind to 
work freely in. He bought her a horse, a boat, bow and 
arrows, and skates, and told her to live “all outdoors,” a 
prescription extremely pleasant to her free and fearless na- 
ture. So, with none to molest her or make her afraid, the 
happy child galloped over hill and dale, rowed her boat amid 
whirling currents, swam in deep waters, and skated for hours 
together in the keen, wintery air. 

At school she was an intractable pupil, and made small 
progress of the kind by which good marks and medals are 
won; nevertheless, her mental powers were being developed 
in a healthy way, by processes of her own. Machinery of 
any kind always excited her curiosity, and drew from her 
many questions; and the knowledge of mechanical laws, thus 
obtained, were soon manifested in various little contrivances 
for her own use or amusement, while the clay-pit near the 
house furnished her with material for modeling images of 
horses, dogs, and other creatures. But while her mind was 
expanding by these unfettered exercises of thought, and her 
muscular system was acquiring strength and elasticity, by 
pursuits usually considered appropriate for boys only, some 
slight disadvantages resulted from the novel system. She was 
as wild as a colt on the prairies, and as tricksy as Puck. 
In character and manners she was, in fact, just like a brave, 
roguish boy. In a boy her fearlessness and fun would have 
been admired, and quoted as proofs of intelligence and spirit. 
But girls are to be 


‘Ground down enough 
To flatten and bake into a wholesome.crust, 
For household uses and proprieties.” 


But all the while the angels saw in her only a soul that 
was growing in a natural, healthy way, like the free devel- 
opment of flower or tree. 

It can not be denied that, at this period of her life she 
was active and frolicsome to a degree quite inconvenient to 
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others. But those who knew her well loved her dearly, and 
strove to soften harsh criticisms by saying, “There is never 
any immodesty in her fearlessness nor any malice in her 
fun.” Her father waited for the sobering effects of time 
with such patience as he could. Meanwhile he gave fre- 
quent exhortations to amendment, but at last one of her 
freaks gave so much offense, that it became necessary to put 
a check upon her thoughtlessness. Dr. Morse, of Watertown, 
had lived to an extreme old age, and people often asked, “Is 
Dr.: Morse living yet?” I do not know in what droll aspect 
this circumstance presented itself to her merry young soul. 
Perhaps she was curious to hear what people would say 
when the old patriarch departed. Whatever might be the 
' motive, she wrote a notice of his sudden death, and sent it 
privately to a Boston newspaper. Relatives and friends of 
the supposed deceased hastened to Watertown to attend the 
funeral, and were, of course, much annoyed by the hoax. 
Notwithstanding her precautions, the mischief was traced to 
her, and her father, mortified and perplexed, resolved to 
place her somewhere to be brought under control. Mrs. 
Sedgwick’s school, at Lenox, was recommended to him, and 
he immediately applied for his daughter's admission. He 
frankly stated, at the outset, that teachers had hitherto 
found her difficult to manage. Mrs. Sedgwick made minute 
inquiries to ascertain her peculiarities and the leading quali- 
ties of her head and heart. Having learned them all she 
smiled, and said, “I have the reputation of knowing how to 
train wild colts, and I will try this one.” Harriet was ac- 
cordingly sent to Lenox, at the commencement of 1847. 
But there was ‘no diminution of her love of outdoor exer- 
cises. In consigning her to the care of Mrs. Sedgwick, Dr. 
Hosmer had expressly enjoined attention to physical educa- 
tion as of paramount importance. Indeed, the reputation of 
the school in that respect had been one of his greatest in- 
ducements to place her there. The girls were generally here 
trained to athletic exercises; but for riding, leaping, shooting, 
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skating, climbing trees, and other similar performances, Har- 
riet was the wonder of them all. There is no end to the 
anecdotes her schoolmates téll, to illustrate her agility and 
strength. 

Catherine Sedgwick, the distinguished writer and excel- 
lent woman, was an inmate of her brother’s household, and 
took great interest in the pupils. Mrs. Fanny Kemble spent 
the Summers at Lenox, and being an intimate friend of the 
Sedewicks, Harriet had frequent opportunities to hear her 
reading and conversation. For three years, at the most im- 
pressible period of her life, she lived amid the magnificent 
scenery of Berkshire, riding and roaming through all places, 
accessible and inaccessible; gazing with a poet’s eye on the 
evening star, glimmering on the dark forehead of the ancient 
hills; on the rising and setting of the glorious sun; on the 
grand old trees vailed in solemn moonlight; familiar with the 
haunts of all the little woodland creatures; like a true artist, 
observant of all the forms of things, except conventional 
forms; cementing friendships with charming young girls; and 
in constant intercourse with intellects of a high order. It is 
not without reason that her father attributes her subsequent 
success largely to those Berkshire influences, so healthy to 
mind and body, or rather to body and mind, as he would 
say, according to the tenfency of physicians. 

When she returned home in the Autumn of 1849, a 
marked improvement was observed by all who had _previ- 
ously known her; but the naturalness of her character was 
im no way injured by the process. If she had lost the 
charming raciness of her individuality, improvement would 
have been bought at too high a price. There is much wis- 
dom in the saying of an old woman from the country. Vis- 
iting the city in her old age, she came in contact with 
people who were discussing various theories of education. 
She listened attentively, and, when her opinion was asked, 
replied, “Well, I never heerd so much talk about edication 
afore; but I reckon about the best thing to do is jest to 
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catch Natur, wash her face, comb her hair, and let her run.” 
In Miss Hosmer’s case, where nature was originally strong 
and noble, honest and kindly, this process has assuredly 
worked well. 

With regard to the physical education, which her father 
had so much at heart, he had abundant reason to be satisfied 
when she returned to him. As a pedestrian, she could out- 
walk an Englishman, or even an Indian tramper. With gun, 
or pistol, her aim was as sure as a rifleman’s. On_horse- 
back, she often amused herself with riding at full speed, ly- 
ing backward, or forward, or standing upright in the stirrup. 
It was a great pleasure to her father to go out in the boat 
with her, and see how skillfully she managed it among con- 
tending currents. When they came to deep water she would 
assume her bathing-dress and plunge into the stream; some- 
times swimming so far under water that nothing was visible 
but the, rippling wake she left behind her; sometimes revolv- 
ing in all manner of evolutions, with the suppleness and 
agility of a water-nymph, or a South Sea Islander. But mere 
amusement of any kind could not long satisfy her—she had 
come into the world to do something. This she had shown 
in her walk and her ways, even at four years old, when she 
and her little tinkling dog attracted attention in the street; 
and it had subsequently manifested itself in multiplied forms 
of ingenuity and labor. Now she must begin to work, and, 
following what she felt to be her vocation, she entered the 
studio of Mr. Stephenson, of Boston, to take lessons in mod- 
eling. A very pretty bust of a child was the first thing she 
completed under his direction, and a spirited little head of 
Byron, done in wax, was, I believe, made at nearly the 
same period. 

Aware of the great importance of accurate anatomical 
knowledge for the purposes of sculpture, she had learned 
all that she could from her father, and from books. But 
in order to perfect her education in that branch of the art, 
she desired to see the mnagylaL system analyzed in the 
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dissection-room. It had once been proposed to the Boston Med- 
ical College to admit a woman to its course of lectures, a: 
the request had not been granted. The free young West was 
less scrupulous about infringing upon old customs. At Lenox 
she had formed an intimate friendship with the daughter of 
Mr. Wayman Crow, a wealthy and liberal citizen of St. Louis. 
She had been urgently invited to spend some months with — 
her friend, and it occurred to her that she might combine 

with the visit facilities for anatomical investigation, not likely _ 
to be obtained in the neighborhood. She accordingly went to - 
St. Louis, in the Autumn of 1850, and remained eight or nine 
months in Mr. Crow’s family, with all of whom she became 

a great favorite. The medical school in that city furnished 
her the opportunity she desired of witnessing a dissection of 
the human frame. She thus received very efficient aid from 
the anatomical lectures and the oral instructions of Professor 
M’Dowell, with whom both Clevenger and Powers had studied 
the science of anatomy. There were, of course, some who 
considered this a very eccentric proceeding for a young lady; 
but these things are matters of custom, and, in a progressive 
state of society, customs are always changing. Asiatics think 
it shamefully immodest, and even dangerous, for a woman to 
appear abroad with her face uncovered; but intercourse with 
Europeans gradually teaches them that women may be al- 
lowed to breathe God’s free air, without committing or caus- 
ing crime. Europeans have further steps to take in social 
progress. They must learn that no harm comes of allowing 
the souls of women to breathe free air. I feel personal grati- 
tude to Florence Nightingale, Harriet Martineau, Rosa Bon- 
heur, Harriet Hosmer, and all other women, who, by follow- 
ing noble impulses, unrestrained by mere conventional rules, 
prove woman's right to do whatever she can do well. 

It is honorable to the medical students in St. Louis, that 
they made no attempt to throw obstacles in the way of the 
young lady’s pursuit of knowledge. I do not think. this re- 
sulted from fear of the pistol she was known to carry; though 
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certainly it would not have redounded to their credit to be 
shot by a young girl, even in that dueling region. The fact 
. is a frank, modest, direct. soul, unconscious of any thing vile, 
is clad in an armor by its complete absorption in lofty aims; 
a while the prudish observer of conventionalities lays herself 
open to attack, by the very fact that her mind is obviously 
- occupied with the dangers she. has been instructed to avoid. 
_ At the West, as elsewhere, Miss Hosmer excited remark by 
- her disregard of customs, in her earnest pursuit of what- 
ever object she had in view. But there, as elsewhere, those 
- who knew how to discriminate characters, readily perceived 
that she never did any thing for the sake of notoriety, and 
that her boldness was unstained by any tinge of immodesty. 
Not expecting to visit the West again, she availed herself of 
every opportunity to see the country. She went up and 
ne down the Mississippi, visitng New Orleans, the Falls of St. 
a Anthony, and other places, attended or unattended by friends 
as happened to be convenient. She had a very interesting 
interview with the Dacotah Indians, and smoked the pipe of 
peace with their chief. At Dubuque she came near losing 
her life by an accident, while descending into the lead-mines 
in a bucket. At the Falls of St. Anthony her attention was 
attracted by a high, steep bluff. It was considered inaccessi- 
ble, and therefore she wished to climb it. “If you will,” 
said the captain of the boat, “I will engage it shall be named 
for you.” He laughed as he spoke, not dreaming she would 
attempt it. But, to the astonishment of all who saw her, 
she went up the bluff, with the fearless agility of a chamois- 
hunter on the Alps, and waved her handkerchief from the 
summit. : 

From that happy Winter and those exciting adventures 
she returned home to plunge into her favorite pursuit with 
redoubled ardor. Her indulgent father fitted up a neat lit- 
tle studio in his garden, which she, in her facetious way, 
was accustomed to call her “shop.” There her mechanical 
ingenuity and handicraft manifested themselves in various 
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contrivances, and in this new studio Harriet began to work in 
marble. Her first attempt was a reduced copy of Canova’s 
bust of Napoleon, which she presented to her father. It is 
an excellent likeness, and the workmanship is extremely well 
done. Not long afterward she began to embody an ideal of 
her own, called Hesper. In this case, as with the bust of © 
Napoleon, she did every stroke of the work with her own 
small hands, except knocking off the corners of the block of 
marble. She employed a man to do that; but, as he was 
unused to work for sculptors, she did not venture to have 
him approach within several inches of the surface she in- 
tended to cut. Slight girl as she was, she wielded, for eight 
or ten hours a day, a leaden mallet, weighing four pounds 
and a half. Had it not been for the strength and flexibility 
of muscle, acquired by rowing and other athletic exercises, 
such arduous labor would have been impossible. 

In the Summer of 1852 Dr. Hosmer invited me to Water- 
town, to see the bust of Hesper, then recently finished. I . 
shall never forget that visit to the little studio in the garden. 
I was completely taken by surprise. I expected to see skill- 
ful workmanship, but I was not prepared for such a poetic 
conception. While the impression it made upon me was still 
fresh, I conveyed it to the New York Tribune, in an anony- 
mous letter, entitled “A New Star in the Arts,’ from which 
I make the following extracts: “This beautiful production of 
Miss Hosmer’s hand and soul has the face of a lovely maiden 
gently falling asleep to the sound of distant music. Her hair 
is gracefully arranged and intertwined with capsules of the 
poppy. A polished star gleams on her forehead, and under her 
breast hes the crescent moon. The hush of evening breathes 
from the serene countenance and the heavily-drooping eyelids. 
I felt tranquilized while looking at it, as I do when the rosy 
clouds are fading into gray twilight, and the pale moon-sickle 
descends slowly behind the dim woods. The mechanical exe- 
cution of this bust seemed to me worthy of its lovely and 
lifelike expression. The swell of cheek and breast is like 
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pure, young, healthy flesh; and the muscles of the beautiful 
mouth are so delicately cut, that it seems like a thing that 
breathes.” Miss Hosmer presented this second production of 
her chisel to her friend, Miss Coolidge, of Boston. 

Not far from this period she cut in marble, from a bust 
by Clevenger, a medallion likeness of her friend, Dr. M’Dowell, 
of St. Louis, and presented it, in token of gratitude for his 
kind instruction. Soon after the Hesper was completed Miss 
Charlotte Cushman, who had long been absent from her native 
country, made a dramatic tour through the United States. 
With her ready appreciation of talent in every form, she was 
naturally attracted toward the young sculptor in Watertown. 
The desire to visit Rome, which unavoidably rises in the heart 
of every artist, and a desire which our young friend had long 
cherished, was kindled into a flame by Miss Cushman’s rep- 
resentations; and it was soon settled that Dr. Hosmer and 
his daughter should meet her in Paris, in the Autumn of 
1852. A week before her departure Harriet came on horse- 
back to bid me farewell. She told me her father intended 
to return soon to his professional duties in America, but would 
leave her in Italy. I said, “Shall you never be homesick 
for your museum-parlor in Watertown, and your chamber, 
with such a pleasant look-out on Charles River, where you 
used to row your boat in Summer, and skate in Winter? Do 
you think you can be contented in a foreign land?” “TI can 
be happy any where, with good health and a bit of marble,” 
she replied, and springing into her saddle, she dashed away, 
and I lost sight of her among the trees. 

She took with her to Rome a diploma from Dr. M’Dowell, 
certifying the correctness of her anatomical knowledge, and 
two daguerreotypes of Hesper. Her highest ambition was 
to be received as the pupil of Mr. Gibson, the celebrated 
English sculptor, and the acknowledged head of art in Rome. 
But there was great doubt whether he would receive her. 
He had, of course, numerous applications, and lady pupils, by 
their want of perseverance, had excited some prejudice among 
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the artists in Rome. But the infinite advantages arising from 
the instructions of such a master, outweighed in her mind the 
disappointment of a refusal—it was worth the trial; and ac~ 
cordingly a friendly young sculptor placed the daguerreotypes 
in Mr. Gibson’s hands, and told him somewhat of Miss Hos- 
mer’s history, character, and purposes. He listened in silence, 
looking intently, meanwhile, on the likenesses of Hesper. 
Then, closing the cases, he said, “Send the young lady to 
me—whatever I can teach her she shall learn.” 

When Dr. Hosmer went to the Via Fontanella to intro- 
duce his daughter, they passed through a large room, filled 
with renowned productions of Mr. Gibson’s chisel; crossed a 
beautiful little garden, fragrant with orange-trees, and embel- 
lished by a fountain that sprinkled ferns in a shady nook; 
and entering another door, they ascended a steep flight of 
stairs, which brought them to a small studio lighted by a 
large arched window. Mr. Gibson said he had appropriated 
this pleasant room to the use of his young lady pupil, and 
there she has pursued her artistic labors ever since, time 
only cementing the cordial friendship which soon grew up 
between them. Her unwearied diligence and perseverance 
attracted the master’s notice and approbation at the very out- 
set. She commenced her apprenticeship by copying some of 
the master-pieces of ancient art. The superb head of the 
Venus of Milo first tested her capabilities in that line, and 
this was afterward followed by the Cupid of Praxiteles and 
the beautiful Tasso of the British Museum. To have con- 
fined herself to the studio would have been an unsafe pro- 
ceeding for one whose constitution was naturally delicate, 
and whose previous habits had been go extremely active. In 
conformity with the parting instructions of her father, and 
with her own inclinations, she took a great deal of exercise 
on horseback. Her - fearless riding attracted attention, and 
Americans—more afraid than any other people of offending 
against conventional rules—hastened to inform her that it 
was not the custom in Italy for ladies to ride alone. But 
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she had not conquered so many difficulties to be conquered 
by a custom; so she went dashing about the environs of 
Rome as often as her health or pleasure required, and when, 
"after a while, the novelty had passed away people ceased to 
talk about it. There is a report that when the American 
Charge d’ Affaires proposed to protect her on these excur- 
sions, she thanked him for his politeness, and playfully made 
him the same offer. 

Before long she began to embody ideals of her own. The 
first was a head of Daphne, the nymph who was changed to 
laurel when pursued by Apollo. Her next was a head of 
Medusa, representing her as the beautiful maiden she origin- 
ally was, and not as the frightful Gorgon. Both these works 
were finished with exquisite delicacy, and Mr. Gibson wrote: 
“These busts do her great honor.’ They were ordered by 
the late Samuel Appleton, of Boston, always a liberal patron 
of the fine arts, and on their arrival, in the Autumn of 1853, 
they were publicly exhibited. A copy of the Daphne was 
subsequently made by Miss Hosmer for her friend, Mr. Crow, 
of St. Louis, and the Medusa has been often repeated, two 
copies being in England, in the possession of the Duchess of 
St. Albans and Lady Marian Alford. In the Summer of 1854 
Mr. Gibson wrote to Dr. Hosmer: “Your daughter’s industry 
continues unabated, and she makes progress in her profession, 
for her last model is her best. It is really a fine work, and 
would do credit to many a sculptor in Rome. We have here 
now one of the greatest sculptors of the age, Rauch, of Ber- 
lin, seventy-seven years of age. He came to my studio, and 
staid a considerable time. Your daughter was absent, but I 
showed him all she had done, including a small sketch-model 
for a statue life-size. Rauch was much struck and _ pleased 
with her works, and expressed his opinion that she would 
become a clever sculptor. He inquired her age, and wrote 
her name in his pocket-book. So now you have the opinion 
of one of the greatest living sculptors concerning your daugh- 
ter’s merit.” 
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The “sketch-model” to which Mr. Gibson alludes, and 
which he pronounces “well composed,” was Miss Hosmer’s 
first attempt to make an entire statue. It represents Ol- 
none, the shepherd wife, whom Paris deserted for the beauti- 
ful Helen. When finished in marble this lovely and graceful 
figure was sent, in the Summer of 1855, to Mr. Crow, of St. 
Louis, her munificent patron and “best friend,” as she styles 
him, and who, with a liberality which has always character- 
ized that gentleman, and which it is Miss Hosmer’s greatest 
pleasure to acknowledge, had given her her first important 
commission. It was so much admired in St. Louis that the 
Mercantile Library, where by the courtesy of Mr. Crow it 
was placed, soon sent an order for another statue from the 
same hand. In the Summer of 1856 there arrived in Boston 
a small statue of Puck, ordered by Mr. Samuel Hooper, of 
that city. This statue is extremely popular—several copies 
have been ordered in this country, and three in England: 
one by His Royal Highness, the Prince of Wales, another by 
the Duke of Hamilton, and the third by the Earl of Port- 
arlington. 

About this time occurred the death of a lovely daughter 
of Madame Falconnet, an English lady, then resident in 
Rome. Being Catholic, she obtained the permission, now 
rarely granted, to erect a monument to her memory in one 
of the churches. Madame Falconnet was so much pleased 
with Miss Hosmer’s productions, that she chose her tobe the 
sculptor; and this flattering opportunity to have one of her 
works to remain permanently in Rome, the first afforded to 
any English or American sculptor, was extremely gratifying 
to the aspiring young artist. She made the clay model in 
the Winter of 1857. The same year she finished in marble 
a life-size statue of Beatrice Cenci, sleeping in her cell the 
morning previous to. her execution. This is universally con- 
sidered the best work she has yet produced. It is said that 
when Mr. Gibson saw it completed, he remarked, “I can 
teach her nothing.” After being exhibited at the Royal 
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Academy in London, where it had a place of honor, and 
where many encomiums were lavished upon it, as well as in 
some of our principal cities, it was sent to the Mercantile 
Library in St. Louis, in fulfillment of the commission already 
alluded to, where it is regarded as one of the greatest orna- 
ments of the city. 

Miss Hosmer herself arrived in Boston a few days before 
the Cenci, after an absence of five years. But neither the 
attentions lavished upon her in Italy and England, nor the 
compliments that greeted her on her return home, appeared 
to produce any injurious change in her character. I was de- 
lighted to find her the same frank, unaffected child who had 
parted from me on that Summer evening. Contact with soci- 
ety had softened her manner; but she was still earnest and 
direct. Her vivaciousness was so contagious that she renewed 
my youth, and made me also believe in the possibility of ac- 
complishing great things. But her confidence in herself was 
modest. There was no tinge of pretension to mar the beauty 
of her enthusiasm for art. She was not satisfied with what 
she had done, but was always aiming at something better; 
and I found that she was more desirous for discriminating 
criticism than for wholesale praise. 

Though still young in years, her medium hight and slen- 
der figure make her seem younger than she is. Her face is 
more genial and pleasant than her likenesses indicate; espe- 
cially when engaged in conversation, its resolute earnestness 
lights up with gleams of humor. She looks as she ¢s—lively, 
frank, and reliable. In dress and manners she seemed to me 
a charming hybrid between an energetic young lady and a 
modest lad. Her ample silken skirt was womanly, but the 
closely-fitting basque of black velvet buttoned nearly to the 
throat, like a vest, and showed a shirt-bosom and simple 
linen collar. It had pockets, into which she occasionally 
thrust her hands, as boys are wont to do, and she carried 
her spirited head with a manly air. Her broad forehead was 
partially shaded with short, thick, brown curls, which she 
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6ften tossed aside with her fingers, as lads do. When she 
saluted’ me from the chaise, she touched the front of her hat 
and raised it from her head in gentlemanly fashion. When 
I praised the picturesque effect of the hat with its drooping 
plume, she answered, carelessly, “O, it’s merely a lady’s 
riding-hat—I ’ve not worn a bonnet these five years.” 

Never occupying herself with trifles, she passed directly 
to a description of a fountain she had modeled before she 
left Rome; the conception of which seemed to me extremely 
poetical. It is intended to represent Hylas going for water, 
and carried away by the water-nympbs. From a double basin 
supported by swans rises a pyramid on which the handsome 
youth is standing. The enamored nymphs are circling round 
the base, extending their arms toward him, as if to draw him 
down into the basin, where spouting dolphins form a pool. 

During her visit to America her mind was almost con- 
stantly occupied with planning a large statue of Zenobia in 
chains, as she appeared in the triumphal procession of the 
Emperor Aurelian. She had made a sketch, and seemed in 
a hurry to get back to Rome and model it. Meanwhile she 
searched libraries, and read every thing that could be found 
concerning that great Queen of the East. After her return 
to Rome she cut in marble the monument she had _previ- 
ously modeled. It represents a young maiden lying on a 
sarcophagus, sleeping the last sleep. The likeness is said to 
be extremely well preserved, and in all respects it gave 
great satisfaction to the relatives of the deceased. Mr. Lay- 
ard, of Nineveh celebrity, after seeing this monument in the 
church of San Andrea delle Fratte, wrote as follows to Mad- 
ame Falconnet: “I think you may rest fully satisfied with 
Miss Hosmer’s success. It exceeds any expectations I had 
formed. The unaffected simplicity and tender feeling dis- 
played in the treatment is all that could be desired for such 
a subject, and can not fail to touch the most casual observer. 
I scarcely remember ever to have seen a monument which 
more completely commanded my sympathy and more deeply 
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interested me. I really know of none, of modern days, which 
I would sooner have placed over the remains of one who had 
been dear to me. Do not believe this is exaggerated praise. 
I faithfully convey to you the impression made upon me. I 
attribute this impression not more to the artistic merit of the 
work than to the complete absence of all affectation, to the 
simple truthfulness and genuine feeling of the monument it- 
self. Mr. Gibson accompanied me on one of my visits, and 
the opinion he expressed was quite in accordance with my 
own; and he is not a man to give praise which is not 
deserved.” 

Since Miss Hosmer’s return to Rome she has modeled a 
small statue, called Will-o-the-Wisp, intended as a mate for 
Puck, which is in the possession of Mrs. George Lee, of 
Boston. But her great labor has been the statue of Zenobia, 
of heroic size, and of which the clay model is completed. 
Her motto is “ Excelsior,’ and, judging from a photograph I 
have seen, this statue will give a great impetus to her in- 
creasing reputation. The massive folds of rich drapery are 
admirably arranged; the beautiful face is calm and_ proud, 
and the whole expression is that of regal majesty, self-sus- 
tained under the pressure of adverse fate. It was this statue 
which secured to her the honor of being admitted as a mem- 
ber of the Academy of the Quirite in Rome. 

When the Legislature of Missouri had voted to erect a 
statue to the Hon. Thomas Hart Benton, though there were 
several competitors, Harriet Hosmer was the artist selected 
to execute the work. This would be a very flattering com- 
pliment to any sculptor, who had devoted so few years to 
the perfection of his art. She felt it to be so, and, in a 
very manly letter, thanking the committee for the honor they 
had conferred, she says: “Your kindness will now afford me 
ample opportunity of proving to what rank I am really en- 
titled as an artist, unsheltered by the critic’s broad wings of 
compassion for the sex; for this work must be, as we under- 
stand the term, a manly work, and hence its merit alone 
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must be my defense against the attacks of those who stand 
ready to resist any encroachments upon their self-appropri- 
ated sphere.” 

Some persons express the opinion that Miss Hosmer at- 
tracts so much attention mainly because her career is extra- 
ordinary for a woman. A young sculptor once said to me, 
“There are a dozen young men in Italy who make better 
statues than she does, without attracting a tenth part of the 
notice.” But I observed a degree of pique in his tone, which 
mediocrity is not apt to excite. Undoubtedly, great attain- 
ments are more interesting in a woman; and they ought to 
be, on account of the disadvantages of her position, which it 
-requires great strength of individual character to overcome. 
But it should be remembered that a successful woman excites 
more envy and jealousy than a man whose career is similar. 
If some are prone to overrate her, others are quite as eager 
to exaggerate all her defects, whether as lady or artist. My 
own impression is that Harriet Hosmer’s productions can stand 
on their own merits, and need no allowance on account of 
her being a woman. 

For the convenience of referring to her father, when I 
am in doubt about any fact, I am writing this sketch in the 
museum-parlor, which she fitted up, and which all the family 
considered peculiarly her own. I dip my pen in the inkstand 
she made, years ago, of a sea-gull’s egg, and the body of a 
beautiful kingfisher, that she shot in one of her rambles. By 
my side is the crow’s nest she captured, after climbing a tree 
forty feet high, now mounted on a pretty rustic stand of her 
own manufacture. Under the window stands the skeleton of 
a cat which she prepared. In a glass case are any quantity 
of beetles and butterflies, mostly caught by herself and her 
sister. Birds, of various size and plumage, killed and stuffed 
by herself, and perched about in every nook and corner; piles 
of nests, with eggs in them, testify her love for natural his- 
tory. In a recess stands the long Indian pipe she smoked 
with the Dacotah chief. Among the minerals is the lead-ore 
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she brought up in a bucket from the mines of Dubuque. 
The walls are decorated with sketches—on which she tried 
her hand at painting. Her first efforts in plaster are scat- 
tered about the room; several of them likenesses of the 
hands of her schoolmates at Lenox. On the piano lie pho- 
tographs of her various works in marble; busts, monument, 
medallions, and statues. Among them is a daguerreotype of 
herself, with the blouse and artist's cap which she wears 
while at work in her Roman studio. 

I looked into the little “shop” in the garden, where the 
bust of Hesper formerly refreshed my eyes with the mild 
beauty of the evening star. On the walls is a copy of the 
Royal Exchange, made when a school-girl. Various little 
models and tools are on the work-bench, where she used 
them, and a pile of dried clay is in the corner. Her father is 
unwilling to have the places of any of these articles changed. 
To him they all suggest incidents in the history of his re- 
markable child. These memorials of her industry, ingenuity, 
and genius fill me with a saddened pleasure; for though I 
know she is alive, and very much alive, she is so far away 
from her native land, that these echoes from the past seem 
like voices of the dead. 



























































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































AVI, 


THE FEMALE PAINTER—ROSA BONHEUR. 





A RECENT writer remarks: “By birth Rosa Bonheur be- 
longs to France—by the rights of genius to the world. She 
is the most distinguished female painter, living or dead. No 
other has won so wide a fame—no other built a reputation 
on so broad and firm a basis. Wherever art is known and 
talked of, Rosa Bonheur is known and talked of. In France, 
England, America, Germany, and the smaller kingdoms of 
Europe, the name of Rosa Bonheur is a household word.” 
In this volume we give our readers the best engraved like- 
ness of her ever produced. It truthfully represents her in 
her chosen department of art—the department in which she 
has acquired her great and substantial fame. It is useless 
for any one to criticise the delicacy or lack of delicacy that 
could lead her to the choice of this special department. 
Genius is subject to no ordinary laws. Nay, it is its special 
function to burst away from the conventionalities of society 
which round off the sharp corners of individuality. In fact, 
genius is little else than strongly-developed individuality; and 
“no one need set up for a genius unless he has fully counted 


the cost, and is prepared to pay it. Then, “with the help . 


of the gods,” he may hope. 

Rosa BonneurR was born in Bordeaux, France, on the 
16th of March, 1822. Her father was a painter of merit; 
but his poverty and the necessity of providing support for 
his family by daily labor obliged him to forego the higher 
departments of his art, and devote himself to ue Be 


Bee 
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in drawing. Rosa was the eldest of four children. She 
made little progress in her studies when put to school, and 
her father at length placed her with a seamstress that she 
might learn to make a living by her needle. This proved so 
repugnant to her feelings that, after a short and unsatisfac- 
tory experiment, she was released and returned home. Her 
father’s studio now became her favorite place of resort. Art 
took possession of her soul. Day after day she spent in the 
study of art, constantly experimenting in drawing and mod- 
eling. Now the true bent of her genius was understood, and 
her father afforded every advantage for its full and perfect 
development. Her own ardor was all-absorbing, and her ap- 
plication and industry equaled only by. her ardor. At the 
Louvre, where she copied the works of the grand old mas- 
ters and drank in their inspiration, she was “the first to 
enter the gallery and the last to leave it.” The sale of her 
copies of these works contributed materially to the support 
of the family. 

Her struggles to acquire the mastery of the art to which 
she had consecrated her life are touchingly described by 
Mrs. Ellet in her “Women Artists.” “Too poor to procure 
models, she went out daily into the country on foot in 
search of picturesque views and animals for sketching. With 
a bit of bread in her pocket, and laden with canvas and col- 
ors, or a mass of clay—for she was attracted equally toward 
painting and sculpture, and has shown that she would have 
succeeded equally in either—she used to set out very early 
in the morning, and, having found a site or a subject to her 
mind, seat herself on a bank or under a tree, and work on 
till dusk; coming home at nightfall, after a tramp of ten or 
a dozen miles, browned by sun and wind, soaked with rain 
or covered with mud, exhausted with fatigue, but rejoicing 
in the lessons the day had furnished. It was in the Fine 
Arts Exhibition of 1841 that Rosa Bonheur made her first 
appearance before the critical Areopagus of Paris, attracting 
the favorable notice both of connoisseurs and public by two 
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charming little groups of a goat, sheep, and rabbits. The 
following year she exhibited three paintings: ‘Animals in a 
Pasture, ‘A Cow lying in a Meadow,’ and ‘A Horse for 
Sale,’ which attracted still more notice; the first being espe- 
cially remarkable for its exquisite rendering of the atmos- 
pheric effects of evening, and its blending of poetic sentiment 
with bold fidelity to fact. 

From this period she has annually appeared at the exhi- 
bitions of fine arts in Paris, and also in the provincial towns 
of France. Mrs. Ellet has sketched her progress. “In 1849 
her magnificent ‘Cantal Oxen’ took the gold medal. Horace 
Vernet, President of the Committee of Awards, proclaimed 
the new laureate in presence of a brilliant crowd of amateurs, 
presenting her with a superb Sevres vase in the name of the 
Government; the value of a triumph which placed her osten- 
sibly in the highest rank of her profession being immeasur- 
ably enhanced in her eyes by the unbounded delight it af- 
forded to her father. Her already brilliant reputation was 
still further enhanced by the appearance, in 1849, of her 
noble ‘Plowing Scene in the Nivernais, ordered by the Gov- 
ernment, and now in the Luxembourg Gallery; of the ‘Horse 
Market, in 1853, the preparatory studies. for which occupied 
her during eighteen months; and the ‘Haymaking, in 1855. 
The last two works created great enthusiasm in the public 
mind. The award of the jury in 1853—in virtue of which 
the authoress of ‘The Horse Market’ was enrolled among 
the recognized masters of the brush, and as such exempted 
from the necessity of submitting her works to the examining 
committee previous to their admission to future exhibitions— 
entitled her, according to French usage, to the cross of the 
Legion of Honor. This decoration was refused to the artist 
by the Emperor because she was a woman! The refusal, re- 
peated after her brilliant success of 1855, naturally excited 
the indignation of her admirers, who could not understand 
why an honor that would be accorded to a certain talent in 


a man should be refused to the same in a woman. But, 
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though Rosa was included in the invitation to the state din- 
ner at the Tuileries, always given to the artists to whom the 
Academy of Fine Arts has awarded its highest honor, the Te- 
fusal of the decoration was maintained, notwithstanding the 
numerous efforts which were made to obtain a reversal of the 
imperial decree. 

“Living solely for her art, she has gladly resigned the 
cares of her outward existence to an old and devoted friend, 
Madame Micas, a widow lady, who, with her daughter, re- 
sides with her. Mademoiselle Micas is an artist, and her 
beautiful groups of birds are well known in England. She 
has been for many years Rosa’s most intimate companion. 
Every Summer the two artists repair to some mountain dis- 
trict to sketch. Arrived at the regions mhabited only by the 
chamois, they exchange their feminine habiliments for mascu- 
line attire, and spend a couple of months in exploring the 
wildest recesses of the hills, courting the acquaintance of 
their shy and swift-footed tenants, and harvesting ‘effects’ of 
storm, rain, and vapor as assiduously as those of sunshine.” 

Thus each year has added to her reputation, and has 
also witnessed how indissolubly she is wedded to art. She 
is an indefatigable worker. She rises at six oclock in the 
morning and paints till dusk. Then she lays aside her blouse, 
puts on a bonnet and shawl of most unfashionable appear- 
ance, and takes a turn through the neighboring streets alone, 
or accompanied by a favorite dog. Absorbed in her own 
thoughts, and unconscious of every thing around her, the 
first conception of a picture is frequently struck out by her 
in these rapid, solitary walks in the twilight. A gossiping 
traveler who visited Rosa Bonheur gives such a graphic de- 
scription of the scene that we can not give our readers a 
better view of her character, habits, and mode of life than 
by copying the sketch. The writer says: “At twelve o'clock 
on the 11th of March we were set down at No. 382 Rue 
d’Assas, and passed through a gate and down to the further 
end of a garden, where we entered the vestibule of a small 
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cottage-house, the present residence of Rosa Bonheur. We 
sent up our card, and in a few moments were seated in her 
ateher—a large, square, oaken-furnished room on the second 
etage—talking with the little painter with as much familiarity 
as if we had known her all our lifetime. In a clear, rather 
thin voice, Rosa ran on about art and art-life for half an 
hour, only leaving us room to slip in the points of conversa- 
tion edgewise. 

“¢You have accomplished much, Mademoiselle, we said, at 
the same time glancing at a large picture on the easel, called 
‘Les Moutons—The Sheep. ‘Yes, she replied, ‘I have been 
a faithful student since I was ten years old. I have copied 
no master. I have studied nature, and expressed to the best 
of my ability the ideas and feelings with which she has in- 
spired me. Art is an absorbent—a tyrant. It demands 
heart, brain, soul, body, the entireness of its votary. Noth- 
ing less will win its highest favor. I wed art. It is my 
husband—my world—my life-dream—the air I breathe. I 
know nothing else—feel nothing else—thimk nothing else. 
My soul finds in it the most complete satisfaction.” ‘You 
have not married, we said. ‘Have I not said that I married 
art? What could I do with any other husband? I am not 
fit to be a wife in the common acceptation of that term. 
Men must marry women who have no absorbent, no idol. 
The subject is painful; give me some other topic. ‘You 
do n't love society, we said. ‘Yes, I do, she replied, with 
an air of impatience; ‘but I select that which pleases me 
most. I love the society of nature, the company of horses, 
bulls, cows, sheep, dogs—all animals. I often have large re- 
ceptions where they are the only guests. I also like the soci- 
ety of books and the thoughts of great minds. I like George 
Sand. She is a great genius. The world has wronged her— 
society outraged her. Go to see her. You will like her. I 
bave no taste for general society—no interest in its frivoli- 
ties. I only seek to be known through my works. If the 
world feel and understand them I have succeeded.’ ‘Have 
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you given the woman’s rights question any attention? ‘Wo- 
man’s rights !—woman’s nonsense!’ she answered. ‘Women 
should seek to establish their rights by good and great works 
and not by conventions. If I had got up a convention to 
debate the question of my ability to. paint ‘Marché aux Che- 
vauz, [The Horse Fair,|] for which England would pay me 
forty thousand francs, the decision would have been against 
me. I felt the power within me to paint, I cultivated it, 
and have produced works that have won the favorable ver- 
dicts of the great judges. I have no patience with women 
who ask permission to think! 

“At this moment two or three visitors entered, and, while 
Rosa was occupied with them, we busied ourselves by making 
notes of things in the ateler. On the wall to the left of 
the entrance was a head of a buck with long, branching 
horns; one of a goat, another of a-bull; an imperfect skele- 
ton of a horse, and the skins of various animals. At the 
further end of the room stood a large oaken case filled with 
stuffed birds of all sizes and descriptions, and on the top of 
it, in a perfect state of preservation, were an eagle, a hawk, 
an owl, and a parrot. On the wall, en face the door, were 
a pair of landscapes representing a storm rushing between 
the rocks, and clouds breaking on their tops. The third and 
fourth walls were taken up with the busts of horses, cows, 
sheep, dogs, cats, wolves, etc., in bronze and plaster, modeled 
by Rosa’s own hand. All about the waxed floor were spread 
out the preserved skins of cows, bulls, stags with their great 
uplifted horns, and bears, goats, sheep, dogs, and wolves with 
their fierce eyes glaring upon us. The impression these wild 
pieces of carpeting made on us on entering the atelier was 
almost startling. It seemed more like a den of wild beasts 
than the atelier of a lady. 

“After a short flirtation with the parrot, which spoke tol- 
erable French, we took our leave, promising to meet Rosa at 
the School of Design for Women on the next Friday, where 
she goes once per week to give a lesson. This school was 
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Picture of the Dearth 





, _ THE CHILDREN 


ar Tas 
- Built of moss, and vines, and branches, 
~ ‘That had bloomed with many a flower, 
Where they knew the little wanderer, 
Weary with his pleading cry, 
Lay among his flowers and mosses, 
All alone, at last, to die. 
And he brought the little token— 
All that now remained of him— 
Just one long and golden ringlet, 
Twined about an ialcou limb. 


And they feid the golden ringlet, 
With a new and sadder grief, 

With the lilies, and the slipper, 
And the tiny wheaten sheaf. } 


—_——=->—__———— 


THOUGHTFUL MASTER TALBOT. 


\ELE bell-at the factory struck twelve. Down 

the stairways poured the operatives, the 
men. walking away sedately, the boys dashing 
pell- -mell, and the girls laughing and chathing 
in the cloak-room. 

In the court below,.a a was routed upon 
a push-cart. He was a hale little fellow of 
twelve years, with hair neatly combed, clean 
dlress, bright eyes, and’ honest face. He was 
generally known in the factory as thoughtful 
Master Talbot. 

“This way, boys and girls!” he cried, “ this 
way! I have something to say to you.” 

The crowd of young folks surged over to 
where he stood. 

“Hello! Talbot,” cried one, “have you turned 
street preacher ae 
eM Auctioneer,” 
will the sale begin?” 
“T say, ‘George Mundy,’ 
“where is your hat?” 

“Tt is a-strike, I’ll bet,” said still another. 

“Will you please listen to me?” said Master 
Talbot, 

“Be quiet, boys!” cried a bevy of girls, re- 
provingly. 

“You all remember little Ella: Parker, do n’t 
you?” asked Master Talbot. “She used to tend 
the loom for lankey Joe Scroggins. Well, she 
is dead. She died at five o’clock this morning. 

“She is to be buried day after to-morrow. . She 
was a dear, sweet little thing. So trusting, so 
uncomplaining! Did n’t we all like her? I 
propose that we attend her funeral in a body.” 

“ Tlow are we to get off?” asked one-of the 
boys. 

“We can get up a petition,” answered Talbot. 

“How would it do to appoint a committee 
to wait on the proprietor of the mills?” sug- 


gested Jimmy Lawrence, 
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-eried another boy, “ when 


” chimed in a third, 








“That? 8 il 
voices. . : 

“IT move that a commi tee of 
pointed,” said nee Boece yy one. a sag older 
girls. | 

The motion was emcasaietl scconiled 

“Am I) president of this meeting?” asked 
Master Talbot. 

“In course you is,” said Dick MM Allister. 
His grammar was bad, ‘but his heart was in 
the right place. 

“Question!” cried a little fell ow, ating, 
his hands far into his breeches’ pockets. His 
call and attitude raised a loud laugh. The for- 
mer, though parliamentary in form, was some- 
what premature, while the latter was comical 
enough to laugh at. 

Master Talbot ne the motion, and it was 
carried unantmously, the little fellow afore- 
said, in his excitement, voting “ay” repeat- 
edly. 

‘Am I to appoint that committee?” asked 
Master Talbot. e 

“Tn course you is!” and “in course” the — 
speaker was Dick M’Allister. 


“ Appoint yourself first,” cried Jimmy Law- | 


rence. 
man,’ 

«Phen I appoint John Telhet aman ick 
M’Allister, Jimmy Lawrence—” — 

“You must "pint some of the girls, t00,” 
Dick. is 

“So I will, Dick. You a are a ladies’ man, if 
you are rough. It is a rule, I believe, at least. | 
a matter of courtesy, to make the one moving | 
the appointment of a committee, chairman 
thereof. Miss Burns made the moblany so I 
shall do the best I can now, and add her to the 
committee, together with. Ruth Abbot. We 
will proceed to the counting-room of Mr. Elliot 
at one o’clock, precisely. I would suggest that 
the committee be instructed, or allowed, to 
make all other arrangements that may be nee- 
essary to make,” 

“Just. so, thoughtful Master Talbot,” said 
Dick. “Ill do my sheer [share.] I7ll stick to 
you all. the time. Now notte the meetin’, 
‘cause I’m mighty hungry.” 

At the hour appointed the committee entered 
the counting-room of Mr, Elliot. He was a 
portly, pleasant old man.. He came’ forwar 
with his spectacles on his nose a : 
hind his ear, and shook hands 
five in turn, 

“This seems to be a dclegetions 
tition?” he asked, kindly. 

“Y-e-8) s-i-r,) i ye hee 
boots,” 


“You must-be chairman—and spokes- | 
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